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A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 
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Are Women 'Over The Hill' At 40? 
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Sex And The Black Woman 

Where The Black 
Woman Stands Today 

By Dr. Joyce Ladner 

BLACK WOMEN/BLACK MEN 

Has Something Gone 
Wrong Between Thenn? 



Special^ ^ssye 



More I what? 



More of a cigarette.That's 
what. 

With more of the good 
things that so many cigarette 
smokers are going for: 

The long lean burnished 
brown look. 

The smooth easy draw. 

The slow-burning smoke 
that gives you more puffs 
for your money, more time 
for enjoyment. 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 




More. It's like any really good 
cigarette. And much more. 






FILTER 21 mg "tar", 15 mg. nicotine. MENTHOL 21 ing."iat". 1.6 mg. nicotine. 

3v. pet cigarette. FTC Repon DEC. 76. 
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Carefully chosen, 
thoroughly trained 



Active in 
community causes 



Winner of 
industry 
awards 




Constantly studies 
latest tax changes to 
save you money 



Works well 
with your lawyer 
and accountant 



Offers policies 
to meet your 
exact needs 




Meet your 
NewM>rk Life pro. 



You may think that one life insurance agent 
is pretty much like another. But in truth, we're 
proud to say, one group stands out: our 
New York Life Agents. 

What makes them "the pros"? First, they're 
carefully chosen for their ability and desire to 
serve people. Then they're thoroughly 
trained to design life insurance 
programs to protect families and 
businesses. 

What's more, life insurance is their 




full-time career. They devote all of their, 
working hours to it. 

Are they successful? Remarkably so. 
New York Life Agents consistently win top 
honors in the industry. Most are leaders, too, 
in their communities. 
Yet, their proudest achievement is helping 
people towards greater lifetime financial 
security. Why not put a New York Life pro 
to work for you soon? 
We guarantee tomorrow today. 



New York Life Insurance Company. 51 Madison Ave. . New York, New York 10010. Life. Group and Health Insurance. Annuities. Pension Plans. 
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Qiliinial Pli»ne 



Just send *10Q 

These elegant Towie stainless 
designs were specifically crafted to 
help you get off to a more beauti- 
ful start. 

Their feel will probably surprise 
you. Larger. Heavier. More substan- 
tial. Yet. each boasts a comfortable 
heft, weight and balance perfect for 
every day use. 

One dollar lets you sample a tea- 
spoon in the design of your choice. 



NEW FROM 




...A GUIDE 
TO BEAUTY 




The beauty exF>erts at Fashion 
Fair Cosmetics have written a 
beauty guide just for you. Fashion 
Fair, creator of the leading skin 
care and makeup collections es- 
pecially for Black women, takes 
you on a 28-page tour through the 
world of beauty 

Beginners will find the step-by- 
step instructions for skin care and 
makeup application easy to follow 
More experienced cosmetic users 
will enjoy learning how to create 
new makeup looks featured in the 
guide. 

The BEAUTY GUIDE tells how to: 

• analyse cind carr for your skin 

• select the proper makeup and 
apply it 

• apply false eyelashes 

• correct special beauty problems 
such as lip discoloration and 
puffy eyelids 

The Beauty Guide can be ob- 
tained at one of the stores listed 
on page 10 or by sending a check 
or money order for $2 50 ( 50 
covers postage and handling) to 
Fashion Fair (subsidiary of Johnson 
Publishing Co.). 



FASHION FAIR COSMITICS 

820 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 6060S 

P/ease send me a copy of the Fashion Fair 
Beauty Guide. / have enclosed a check or 
money order for $2.5€ [includes postage 
and handling]. 



Name 



Street (or route) . 
City 



State_ 



.Zip. 



Please allow three weeks for delivery. 
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"Some girls like 
flashy-looking 
haircolor. But that's 
just not my style. 
I want my haircolor 
to look honest 
and natural. 
That's why I like 
Nice 'n Easy. 
It's even got 
built-in conditioners. 
And that's for me!" 



■he •hampoo-m.nalc oolof 



Nice 'n Easy' haircolor. It sells the most. 



This One 



3DTC-9K2-Z8QU 



The Benson's 
plan makes 
fund raising fun 
-and profitable 




If your group is looking for a way to 
raise money, look to Benson's. In over 
100,000 fund-raising campaigns, 
Benson's Old Home Fruit Cake and our 
many other fund-raising products have 
produced millions of dollars for groups 
like yours. 

The secret of our success is quality— 

the kind of quality your members can get 
excited about. Enthusiasm makes fund 
raising fun. All Benson's products mea- 
sure up to the highest quality standards. 
One sample slice v^ill convince you — 
and your customers — that a Benson's 
Old Home Fruit Cake is the best you 
can buy 

The Benson's Plan is a blueprint for 
success. It's an easy-to-follow outline of 
the ways we've found to make fund- 
raising easier, more profitable and more 
fun. It really works, and if you like, our 
man in your area can help make it work 
for you. 



Pecan Buttercake 




Stick Candy 



Get the facts. Return this 
coupon and we'll send you free, 
with no obligation, a generous 
sample of Old Home Fruit 
Cake, a brochure on our com- 
plete line of fund-raising 
products, and the whole story 
on how the Benson's Plan can 
make money for your group. 



□ I'ln interested in Fruit Cake 

□ Other Fund-Raising Products 



Benson's Old Home Kitchens / 245 N. Thomas Street 
P O Box 1948 / Dept. 208 / Athens, Georgia 30601 

Name 



Address 
City 



State 



. Phone . 
-Zip- 



Organization . 



Position in organization 

(We can only honor inquiries that list an organization's name.) 




SPEAKING 



GIRL SCOUTS 
PRESIDENT 

Dr. Gloria Scott, na- 
tional president of the 
Girl Scouts of the USA, is 
the first Black elected in 
the organizijt ion's 65-year 
history. As head of the 
largest volunteer organi- 
zation of girls in the 
world, she sets policy 
affecting 2.8 million 
Scouts and more than 
500.000 leaders. Dr, 
Scott, who Wiis horn in 
Houston, Tex., has been 
involved in scouting since 
youth. In 1970, she or- 
ganized an Atlanta con- 
ference to interest Black 
girls in scouting. She is 
currently a visiting pro- 
fessor in a doctoral pro- 
gram at Texas Southern 
University in Houston. 



COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT 



Mahcl McLean, presi- 
dent of Barber-Scotia Col- 
lege in Concord, X.C., is 
the first woman to hold 
that position since the 
p r e d o ni i n a n 1 1 y - B la c k 
school was founded in 
1867. A former student, 
assistant to the presi<lent 
and dean at Barber-Sco- 
tia. Mrs. McLean taught 
nursery school and public 
I school before assuming 
the administrator's post. 
I She earned a bachelor's 
I degree in elementary edu- 
cation from Johnson C. 
Smith Uni\'ersity in her 
native Charlotte, and re- 
ffivcd a muster's tlegret* 
from Howard Um'\ersity. 
She and her husband. 
Earl, ha\e one son. 





EPISCOPAL 
PRIEST 

The Rev. Dr. Pauli Mur- 
ray, the first Black Episco- 
pal priest, is a pioneer in 
law, literature, education 
and civil rights. Bom in 
Baltimore, Dr. Murray 
holds a doctorate in law 
from Yale Uni\'ersity. and 
in the 19.50s was the only 
female in a prestigious 
New York law firm. For- 
merly a vice president of 
Benedict College and Dis- 
tinguished Professor of 
Law and Politics at Brnn- 
deis from 1968-73, she 
has been a deputy attor- 
ney general of California. 
Active in ci\il rights dur- 
ing tlie 1940s, she has 
authored several legal 
texts, poetry and two 
autobiographical works. 
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OF PEOPLE 



PUBLIC LIBRARY 
DIRECTOR 

Clara Jones is director of 
the Detroit Public Li- 
brary and recently com- 
plrted a one-year tenn as 
tlu- first Black president 
of i\\v American Library 
Association, the larpest 
fjronp of professional li- 
brarians in the U.S. An 
employe of the library 
since 1944, she has held 
(he directorship since 
February, 1970, the first 
Black and the first wom- 
an in that post. Bom in St. 
Louis, Mo., Mrs. Jones 
earned a library science 
dejjrce from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and has 
since received nnmernus 
honorary degrees. She 
and her luisband. Allicrt, 
have three children. 





MAGAZINE 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

Marcia Ann Gillespie, 
etlitiir-in-cliief of Essence 
niiiRiizinc, used her knack 
for journalism and head- 
strong pride in Black 
wonianliotKl to Ixiost cir- 
culation more than seven- 
fold since she joined the 
pul)lieati(m in 197(1. Born 
in Rotkville Ccntn , .\.Y., 
she earned a hachelor's 
decree in American Stud- 
ies at Lake Forest (III.) 
CoIleKc. She began her 
career its a researcher at 
Time-Life Books and lat- 
er worked at Life maga- 
zine. A memlKT of the 
board of Essence Coni- 
ninnications, she was 
cited as an outstanding 
blLsinesswoman by Black 
Enterprise magazine. 



PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Dr. Ruth I^ve Ilolloway 
has Ix'en superintendent 
of the Oakland (Cal.) 
Unified School District 
since 1975, sni>er\ isinji 
the instrnetion of more 
than fiO.(XK) students. Be- 
yiunin^; her teaching ca- 
reer in 1954, slie has since 
become a nationally-rec- 
ognized scholar, Iiaving 
ser\ed as director of the 
national Kight to Read 
efi'ort of tlu- Dept. of 
Health, Edueation and 
Welfare and numerous 
fe<leral educational pro- 
grams. A former admin- 
istrator with ('alifomia's 
education department, 
slie ser\es on President 
Carter's commission on 
mental healtli. 




i 




Keep 

your breath 

Doublemint 

fresh . 

Doublemint 
clean. 
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FASHION FAIR COSMETICS ARE NOW AVAILABLE AT: 



ALABAMA 

D. H.HOLMES 

Motxie (Bel Air Plaza) 
LOVEMAN'S . 
Bessemer 

Birmkigham (Downtown, Century 
Plaia. Western Hills) 
Huntsville 
Montgomery 
NEW BERMAN'S 
Anmston 
RICH'S, INC. 
Birmingham (Brookwood, 
Cenlury Plara) 
ARIZONA 
BROADWAY 
Pfioenu 

I. MAGNIN 

ARKANSAS 

8ELK JONES 

Texarkana 

DILLARD'S 

Little Rock (Downtown. McCain 
Mall, Park Plaza) 
Pine Bluft 
CALIFORNIA 
BROADWAY 
Bakcrsl'cltl 
Carson 
Cerritos 
Del Amo 
Fox Hills 
Hawthorne 

Los Angeles (Broadway Ptaza, 

Century City. Crenshaw. 

Hollywood. Wilshire) 

Pasadena 

San Bernardino 

San Diego (Fashion Valley) 

BULLOCK'S 

Del Amo 

Lakewood 

Los Angetes (7th & Hill. Century Ctty) 

CAPWELL'S 

El Cerrito 

Hay ward 

Oakland 

Richmond (Hilltop Mall) 
EMPORIUM 

San Bruno 

San Francisco (Downtown, 
Stonestown) 

Palo Alto (Stanford Shopping Center) 

J. F. MINK & SON 

Berkeley 

L MAGNIN 

Beverly Hills 

Del Amo 

Los Angeles 

Oakland 

San Francisco 

MACY'S 

Bel Air 

Concord 

Monterey 

Palo Alto 

Richmond (Hilltop) 
Sacramento 
San Francisco 
San Jose 

San Leandro (Bay Fair) 

Serramonte 

Stockton 

THE MAY CO. 

Fox Hills 

Los Angeles (Dov/n(own. Crenshaw) 

Redondo Beach (South Bay) 

J. W. ROBINSON 

Beverly Hills 

Cerntos 

Los Angeles 

Pasadena 

Puente Hills 

San Diego 

Santa Anita 

WALKER SCOTT 

Oceanstde 

Palm Springs 

San Diego (Downtown. College 

Grove. Mira Mesa, Mission Valley) 

WEINSTOCKS 

Fresno 

Modesto 

Sacramento (Arden Way. Florin) 

Stockton 
COLORADO 

NEUSTETER'S 

Cherr7 Creek 

Colorado Springs 

Denver (Downtown) 
CONNECTICUT 

BLOOMINGDALE'S 

Stamford 

MACYS 

Now Haven 

EDWARD MALLEY CO. 
New Haven 
SAGE ALLEN 
Hartford 
Windsor 
DELAWARE 
KENNARO PYLE CO. 
Wilmington 
POMEROY'S 

Wilmington (Concord Mall) 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
GARFINCKEL'S 

Washington (F Street. Washington 
Hilton) 

THE HECHT CO. 

Washington (Downtown, Marlow 
Heights, Northwood) 
WOODWARD A LOTHROF 
Washington 
FLORIDA 
BURDINE'S 
Hialeah (Westland) 
Hollywood 

Miami (Downtown, Dadeland) 

North Miami 

Orlando 

MAAS BROTHERS 

Fort Myers 
Gainesville 
Lakeland 

St. Petersburg (Tyrone) 
Tampa (Downtown, University 
Square. Westshore) 
MAY-COHENS 
Daytona Beach 



Jacksonville ((downtown, Regency 
Square) 
Orange Perk 
McRAE'S 
Pensacola 
NEEL'S 
Tallahassee 
GEORGIA 
ALTMAN'S 
Brunswick (Dov/nlowi.. 
Brunswick Mall) 
DAVISON'S 
Athens 

Atlanta (Downtown, Cumberland. 
Lenox Square, Northlake) 
Augusta 
Macon 

Morrow (South Lake Mall) 

LEVY'S OF SAVANNAH 

Savannah 

MILLER'S 

Rome 

NEEL'S 

Albany (Midtown Mall) 

Bainbridge 

Thomasville 

NEIMAN-MARCUS 

Atlanta 

RICH'S, INC. 

Atlanta (Downtown, Cumberland. 
Greenbfiar. Lenox Square. South 
DeKalD) 

Morrow (South Lat<e Mall) 
SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 
Atlanta 
SNYDER'S 
Macon (Downtown) 
ILLINOIS 
ALDEN'S 
Kankakee 
BONWIT TELLER 
Chicago 

CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & CO. 

Chicago (State Street) 
Evergreen Pla:a 
Kankakee 

Matteson (Lincoln Mall 
North Riverside 
Peoria 
Urbana 

Waukegan (Lakehurst Shopping 

Center) 

CHAS. A. STEVENS 

Chicago (State Sttt^^l) 
Evergreen Plara 
CONRAD HILTON HOTEL 
Chicago 

FAMOUS BARR 

Fairview Heights (St. Clair Mall/ 
East St. Louis) 
L MAGNIN 

Chicago 

MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 

Chicago (Stale Street. Water Tower) 

Evanston 

Park Forest 

River Oaks 

MYERS BROTHERS 

Decatur 

Springfield 

NEIMAN-MARCUS 

North brook 

SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 

Chicago 

CHARLES V. WEISE 

Aurora (Northgate Center) 
Rockford (Colonial Village) 
INDIANA 
L. S. AYRES 
Fort Wayne (Glenbrook) 
Indianapolis (Downtown, 
Glendale, LaFayette Square) 
South Bend 

CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & CO. 

Hammond (V.'oodTar) 

Mprnllville (Soulhlat-c Vail) 

ROBERTSON'S 

South Bond 
IOWA 

JAMES BLACK CO. 

V/aterloo 

J. L. BRANDEIS 

West Des Mo-nes 
KANSAS 

DILLARD'S 

Wichita 

MACY'S 

Kansas City (Indian Springs) 
V/ichita 
KENTUCKY 
BRIGHTS 
Paducah 
SHILLITO'S 

Louisville (Oxmoor Center) 
LOUISIANA 
DILLARD'S 

Baton Rouge (Cortana Mall) 

Shreveporl (Shreve City. South 

Park Mall) 

GOUDCHAUX'S 

Baton Rouge (Downtown, Cortana) 

D. H. HOLMES 

Baton Rouge (Bon Marchc 

Shopping Cenlor) 

New Orleans (Downtown, Lake 

Forest. Lakeside. Oakwood Mall) 

THE PALACE 

Monroe 

RUBENSTEtN'S 

Shreveport (Downtown, South Park) 
WELLANS 

Alfixandria (Downtown. Alexandria 
Mall) 

WORMSER'S 

Lafayette (Oil Center) 
MARYLAND 

BLOOMINGDALE'S 

North 8othesda (While Flint) 

GARFINCKEL'S 

Bcthesda (Montgomeiy Mall) 

Landover 

THE HECHT CO. 

Baltimore (Edmondson. Howard 

St., Reisterstown) 

Columbia 

Landover 

Prince Georges 

Silver Spring 

HOCHSCHILD. KOHN A CO. 

Baltimore (Downtown, Belvedere. 
Reisterstown, Security) 



HUTZLER'S 

Baltimore (Downtown. V^'estview) 
Salisbury 

WOODWARD A LOTHROP 

Bethesda (Montgomery Mall) 
Columbia 

Hillcrest Heights (Iverson Mall) 
Hyattsville (Prince George's Plara) 
Landover (Landover Mall) 
Wheaton (V.'heaton Plaza) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
JORDAN MARSH 
Boston 
Vi'orcester 
STEIGER'S 

Springfield {Downtown, Eastlietd - 
Mall) 
MICHIGAN 
HERP'S 

Grand Rapids (Downtown) 

J. L HUDSON 

Ann Arbor 

Dearborn (Fairlane) 

Detroit (Downtown, Eastland, 

Northland Center, V/estland) 

Flint 

Grand Rapids (Woodland Mall) 

Pontiac 

Saginaw 

Taylor (Southland) 
Troy (Oakland) 
MAAS 

Flint (Downtown, Genesee Valtey, 
Northwest) 

SAKS RFTH AVENUE 

Detroit 
STEKETEE'S 

Kalamazoo 

MusKegon 

TERRY'S 

Benton Harbor 
MINNESOTA 

DAYTON'S 

Minneapolis 

?;t. Paul 
MISSISSIPPI 

EGGER'S 

Columbus 

McRAE'S 

Greenville 

Hattiesburg 

Jackson ((^(wntown. Meadow- 
brook Mall, Westland Plaza) 
Meridian 
Tupelo 
Vicksburg 
MISSOURI 
FAMOUS BARR 
St. Louis (Downtown, Clayton, 
Northlaid, Northwest Plaza, 
St, Clair Mall) 
MACY'S 

Kansas City (Downtown, Landing) 
NEIMAN-MARCUS 

St. Louis 

STIX, BAER & FULLER 

St. Louis (Downtown. River Roads) 
NEBRASKA 

J. L. BRANDEIS 

Lincoln 

Omaha 
NEVADA 

BROADWAY 

Las Vegas 
NEW JERSEY 

ABRAHAM & STRAUS 

Pflramus 

Woodbridge 

BAMBERGER'S 

Cherry Hill 

Deptford 

East Brunswick 

Lawrenceville (Quaker Bridge 

Mall) 

Livingston 
Menio Park 
Monmouth 

Morristown 

Newark 

Paramus 

Plalnfield 

Toms River (Ocean County Mall) 

BLOOMINGDALE'S 

Hackcnsack (Bergen County) 

HOMBERGER'S, INC. 

Atlantic City 

POMEROY'S 

WiUingboro (Willingboro 

Shopping Center) 

JOHN WANAMAKER 

Deptford 
NEW MEXICO 

BROADWAY 

Albuquerque 

DILLARD'S 

Albuquerque 
NEW YORK CITY 

ABRAHAM A STRAUS 

Brooklyn 

B. ALTMAN 

Manhattan 

BLOOMINGDALE'S 

Manhattan 

GERTZ 

Flushing 

Jamaica 

MACY'S 

Manhattan 

Flatbush (Brooklyn) 

Kings Plaza (Brooklyn) 

Parkchester (Bronx) 
NEW YORK STATE 

ABRAHAM & STRAUS 

Babylon (Great South Bay) 

Elmhurst (Oueens Center) 

Hempstead 

Lakegrove (Smith Haven Mall) 

BLOOMINGDALE'S 

White Plains 

WILLIAM HEN6ERER 

Buffalo 

JENSS 

Niagara Falls (Main St., Summit 

Park Mall) 

MACY'S 

Bay Shore 

Colonic 

Huntington Station 
Jamaica 

Lakegrove (Smith Haven Mall) 

Massapequa 

New Rochelle 



Roosevelt Field (Garden City] 

Staten Island 

White Plains 

ROTHSCHILD'S 

Ithaca 

SIBLEY'S 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

SULLIVAN'S 

Middletown 

SWEZEY & NEWINS 

Riverhead 

JOHN WANAMAKER 

Yonkers (Cross County} 
NORTH CAROLINA 

BELK BROTHERS 

Charlotte 

BRODY'S 

Kinston 

HUDSON BELK 

Raleigh(Downtown,CrabtreeMall) 
IVEY'S 

Chapel Hill (University Mall) 
Charlotte (Downtown, Eastland 
Mall) 

Greensboro (Carolina Circle) 
JORDAN MARSH 
Greensboro (Downtown. Four 
Seasons Mall) 
MATTHEWS BELK 
Gastonia (Easlridge Mall) 
MILLER & RHOADS 
Charlotte (Eastland Mall) 
Fayetteville 

Raleigh (Crabtree Mall) 
THALHIMER'S 

Durham 

Fayetteville (Cross Creek Mall) 
Winston-Salem (Downtown, Hanes 
Mall) 
WEIL'S 
Goldsboro 
OHIO 
ELDER BEERMAN 
Daytcn (Court House Plaza. 
Northwest. 'Westown) 

Hamilton 

GREGG'S 

Lima 

HALLE'S 

Cleveland (Downtown. Severance 
Mail, Shaker Square) 
IIIGBEE'S 

Cleveland (Downtown, Midway 
Mall, Severance Mall) 
Euclid 

North Canton (Beldcn Village) 
V/arrensviMe Heights (No. Randall 
Mall) 

Youngslown 
JOSEPH HORNE 

Vt'arrensville Heights (No. Randall 
Mall) 

Youngslown (Southern Park Mall) 

J. L HUDSON 

Toledo 

LAZARUS 

Columbus (Downtown. Eastland, 

Northland) 

LION'S 

Toledo (Downtown, Southwyck, 

Westgate) 

O'NEIL'S 

Akron (Downtown, Chapel Hill, 

Summit Mall) 

Canton (Mellef) 

H & S POGUE 

Cincinnati (Downtown) 

RIKE'S 

Dayton (Downtown, Dayton Mall, 

Salem) 

SHILLITO'S 

Cir^.cmnati (Downtown. Tri-County) 
STROUSS-HIRSHBERG 
Warren (Warren-on-the-Square) 
Youngslown (Downtown, 
Eastwood Mall, Liberty 
Plaza, Southern Park Mall) 

OKLAHOMA 

DILLARD'S 

Muskogee 

Oklahoma City (Cross Roads, 
Shepherd Mali) 

Tulsa (Northland. V.'oodland Hills) 
OREGON 

LIPMAN WOLFE 

Porlland (Downtown, Lloyd's 
Cpnter) 
I. MAGNIN 
Pnrll,ind 
PENNSYLVANIA 
BAMBERGER'S 
Langhorne (Oxford Valley) 
Springfield 
BONWIT TELLER 
Philadclphie 
GIMBEL'S 
Harnsburg 
King of Prussia 
Lancaster 

Langhorne (Valley Mall) 
Media (Granite Run Mall) 
Moorestown 

Philadelphia (Downtown, Chelten- 
ham, Northeast) 
Upper Darby 
HESSS 
Allen town 
JOSEPH HORNE 
Pittsburgh (Gateway Center, East 
H.Ils) 

KAUFMANN'S 

Pittsburgh 
POMEROY'S 

Harrisburg 
Levittown 

STRAW8RIDGE & 
CLOTHIER 

Jenkinlown 
Philadelphia 

STROUSS-HIRSHBERG 

Sharon (Stall- St.. Shcnnago 
Valley) 

JOHN WANAMAKER 

Harnsburg 
Jenkintown 

Philadelphia (Downtown, North- 
e33t) 

Springfield 
RHODE ISLAND 
JORDAN MARSH 

Warwick 



THE OUTLET 
Providence (Downtown) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

BELK'S 

Chester 

Columbia 

Gaffney 

BELK-SIMPSON 

Greenville (Downtown, McAllstor 
Sq.) 

DAVISON'S 
Columbia 
TENNESSEE 
CAIN-SLOAN 

Goodlettsville (Rivergate Mall) 

Nashville (Downtown) 

GOLDSMITH'S 

Memphis 

HARVEY'S , 

Clarksville 

Madison 

Nashville (Downtown. 100 Oaks) 

MILLER'S ' 

Chattanooga 

Knoxville 

PROFFITT'S 

Alcoa (Midland Mall) 

Athens 

Knoxville (West Town) 
Oak Ridge 
TEXAS 

BELK JONES 

Texarkana (Oaklawn Vtllaae) 
DILLARD'S 

Arlington 
Austin 

Corpus Christi 
El Paso 

Ft Worth (Downtown. Ridgmar 
Mall) " 
Hurst (Northeast Mall) 
Longvlew 
Lubbock 

San Antonio (Central Park. 
Military Drive, Windsor Park Main 
Tyler 

Wichita Falls 
EIBANO'S 
Galveston 
FOLEY'S 

Houston (Downtown. Almedia. 
Greenspoint Northwest, Sharps- 
town) 

GOLDSTEIN MIGEL 

Waco 
JOSKE'S 

Beaumont (Parksdale MoJI) 
Houston (Gulf Gate, Northline, 
Post Oaks, Towne & Countiy 

Village. Westwoo<I) 

MARTIN FASHIONS 

Orange [Downtown Plaia) 

NEIMAN-MARCUS 

Dallas (Downtown, North F*arti) 

Fort Worth 

SAKOWITZ 

Houston (Downtown, Gulf Gate) 
SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 
Houston 
VIRGINIA 

BLOOMINGDALE'S 

Tv^^f^n's Corner 
HEIRONIMUS 
Roanol-e 
LEGGETT'S 

Norfolk 

MILLER & RHOADS 

Charlottesville (Downtown) 

Lynchburg (Downtown) 

Newport News (Newmarket 

Shopping Center) 

Norfolk (Southern Shopping CtrJ 

Petersburg 

Portsmouth (Tower Mall) 
Richmond (Downtown. Regency 
Mall. Southside Plaira, 
Willow Lawn) 
Roanoke 

Virginia Beach (Pembroke 
Square) 
THALHIMER'S 
Danville 

Norfolk (Military Circle) 
Petersburg (Walnut Mall) 
Richmond (Downtown, Azalea 
Mall. Cloverleaf) 
THE FAMOUS 
Portsmouth 

WOODWARD & LOTHROP 

Falls Church (Seven Corners) 
WASHINGTON 

THE BON MARCHE 

Seattle (Downtown, Northgate. 

South center) 

Tacoma 

I. MAGNIN 

Seattle 
WISCONSIN 

CHAPMAN'S 

Milwaukee (Capitol Court, East 
Town) 

BOSTON STORE 

Milwaukee (Downtown, Boston 
Village. Northridge) 
CHARLES V. v7eISE 

Beloii 

INTERNATIONAL 

AFRICA 

PHARMACIE DU DRUGSTORE 
Dakar. Senegal 
BAHAMAS 
MADEMOISELLE 

Free port 

Nassau (Bay Street Palmdale) 
BERMUDA 
TRIMINGHAM BROS., LTD. 

Hamilton 
CANADA 

T. EATON CO.. LTD. 

Hamilton 
London 

Toronto (Queen Street) 
Winnipeg 

Yorkdale 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 

ST. CROIX 

St. Croix Pharmacies (Vitle 
La Reine, (Golden Rock) 
ST. THOMAS 
A. H. Riise Gift Shop 




Get it together, America. 

Pearl's got a great way to save energy And some money at 
the same time. 

Next time you and a group want to go somewhere, get it 
together on a Greyhound Charter. 

Greyhound is America's front-running energy saver. Because 
buses are the most fuel efficient form of transportation in the country 
More efficient than planes, trains, or going your separate ways by car. 

And Greyhound Group Travel is a fun way to get it all together. 

You get a big, beautifully comfortable bus. With stretch-out 
room. Reclining seats. Big picture windows. A restroom on board. 
Even a bar, i( the occasion calls for it. 

You get a safe, courteous driver who knows his way around. 

And you'll probably save money in the long run, too. 

Greyhound Charter. The easy, economical energy-saving way 
for you and the gang to go places. For information, call Greyhound 
or your travel agent. 

Save. America. 



GREYHOUND 




^CHARTER 




Thm\ you. Crispus Attuc\s, for falling in the cause 
of liberty. 

Thanh, you, Harriet Tuhman and T^at Turner, too, for so 
strongly hacking up the belief that all men are born free. 
ThanX you, Blac\ composers, Xnoum and unk;noum, for 

lifting the spirit above the dar\ness of slavery through sovl' 
Stirring song that lighted the flame of faith, enabling us to survive. 

Thank, you, W. C. Handy, Bessie Smith, Louis Armstrong, 
Duk,c Ellington, Bill "Bojangks" Robinson. Ethel Waters, 
}Aahalia ]ac}{son, Charlie ParXer. Billie Holiday and T^at King 
Cole, for the songs th^it you sang and the music you played. 

And than\ you, Robert S. Abbott, for establishing newS' 
papers that helped to ejiHghten us of our Black, awareness 
and pride. 

Thank, you, Madame C. J. 'Walker, for your enlightened 
vision that caused us to see just how very beautiful Black c<2n he. 

Thank you, George Washington Carver and Percy fulian, 
for all of the contributions your great scientific minds made. 

Thank you. ]acX Johnson, for being a man. And you. fesse 
Owens, for being a master of every race you ran. 

Than\ you, Langston Hughes, fames Baldwin and Gwen' 
dolyn Broo\s. for your artistic integrity axvd mastetjvX boo\s. 

Thank >'on, fac\ie Buobinson. for J^nocl^mg the balls out 
of the park and proving we deserved to he inside. 

Thank you, A. Phihp Randolph, Ralph Bunche, Roy 
WiJ!<nis, Rosa Paries and Whitney Young, for leading us 
toward a freedom so long denied. 

And than\ you, Martin, 'Malcolm and TAedgar. for 
reatvakening the cause, for which you died. 

Thank you. "shoeshine boys," strugghng physicians, caddies, 
sleeping car porters, mamas, grandrrumas and daddies, for 
the sacrifices you made. 

Thank >'ou all for your strength and comforting aid. 
Without you and so many others, some renowned but most 
unkriown, there's surely no way that any of us who have 
achieved some success wouU be where we are today. 

For no Blacl{ man, in business or not, ever truly ma\es 
it on his own. 

We either hang in there together . . . or tuc simply hang. 

WE ARE JOHNSON PRODUCTS COMPANY. WE REMEMBER. 

Our Families Are 

Ultra Sheen Products Afro Sheen Products and Blac\ Tie Fragrances 

All of us love you 
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Confident . . . 
Romantic . . . 
You express 
yourself in many 
_ ^ ways, but perhaps 

1^ 1 1'^*'^) the ^ost unique and 

m\, exciting is the way you 

express your beauty. 

■Vbur beauty communi- 
cates a certain style and 
an aura of fresh elegance. 
It is carefully planned and 
executed. It is an impor- 
tant part of your fast- 
paced life. And through- 
out your busy life there is 
the steady influence of 
love— love that is secure 
and romantic, love that 
is reflected in a glowing 
complexion and an un- 
forgettable sparkle in 
your eyes. 

Fashion Fair's Look of 
Love enhances your 
beauty, warmth and charm. It features the most 
effective and fashionable cosmetics available. 
After all. Fashion Fair is created by people who 
understand you and your beauty needs. 

Beauty begins with a radiantly smooth com- 
plexion. You, too, can have one by using 




gentle cleansers that remove makeup and soil 
from the skin's surface. Next use astringents to 
refine facial pores and stimulate your com- 
plexion. Follow with moisturizers, day and 
night. Now your skin is conditioned for Fashion 
Fair's beautiful makeup collection. 

Start with Perfect Finish Creme Founda- 
tion in a shade that is just 
right for you. Wear Per- 
fect Finish and you'll 
look fresh and natural all 
day. 

For your cheeks, use 
creme rouge and powder 
blushers in fashion shades 
that will enhance your 
lovely complexion. They 
add a healthy youthful 
glow. 

The Look of Love 
shines through eyes made 
lively and bright with 
long-lasting shadows and 
thick, lush mascaras. 
You'll love your lips and 
fingernails colored in shades ranging from 
dazzling frosts to delicate cremes. 

Trained beauty consultants at stores listed 
on page 10 are waiting to help you create your 
personal Look of Love. All for you, with love 
from Fashion Fair. 



Till: 

LOOK OF LOVE 

C()LLFXTI(>\ 




NOW! THE FIRST PROTEIN 
pH BALANCED SHAMPOO 
WITH COCOA BUTTER ESSENCE 

FOR All THE HEADS 
OF THE FAMILY 




Lathers so mildly I can 
shampoo every day 



My hair smells super - 
feels really clean 




Nov\/! Balm Barrthe 

No. 1 name in Cocoa 
Butter cosmetics, brings 
you Cocoa Butter 
Essence Stiacnpoo. Its 
great combination of 
gentle pH balanced 
cleansing, Cocoa Butter, 
protein and other condi- 
tioners treats your hair 
the way it should be 
treated. Try new Balm Barr 
Cocoa Butter Essence 
Shampoo— and let it go to 
your heads! 



COCOA 
BUTTER 

^hamf 




BalnvBdIT Wond s Finest Cocoa Butter Cosmetics. 

©Balm Barr, inc 301 Beeline Dr . B«nsenville. IH 60106 



LETTERS 
TO THE 
EDITORS 



DR. BILL COSBY 

i Thanks \er>' nuicli for the fine artklo 
on Dr. Bill Cosby (June I97T ). He 
ha.s aK\a\s been a fa\orite iH'r>unaIit>' 
of mine. I have followed his career for 
a niiiiiber of years and I al\\a\s enjo\ 
reathni; about hini. He appears to he 
a warm and sincere person and I'm 
very tjiad that he still hoUls a stroni; 
feeling; for family life. May good thinjjs 
hapi)en a^ain to a wonderful person 
and his family. 

Many thanks. Ebony, and many 
thanks Bill. 

Valonda \V. Bell 

Front Royal, Va. 

I would like to commend you for the 
fine, fine article on Dr. Bill Cosby (June 
1977). It's a Ix^autiful thing just seeing 
children wanting to continue their edu- 
cation, but when a man of Dr. Co.sl>y's 
age and position keeps on trying to bet- 
ter himself, it's ten times more beauti- 
ful. We need not only more Black stars 
to start thinking like Dr. Cosby but all 
Blacks should. Kven though I just fin- 
ished the 11th grade, just reading this 
article has changed my mind about 
getting sch(M)led. 

You're an all right guy. Dr. Cos. 

TVHONE B. SOVEL 

Columbus, Ohio 

I just have to thank you for the 
article on my favorite human being. 
Bill Cosby. I enjoyed reading what he 
believes and what he values, rather 
than an interpretation by the writer do- 
ing the interview. 

Bill Cosby is one of the many Black 
men whom 1 honor for being "for real" 
and for being proud to hold the highest 
ptisition any Black man can hold— 
"father." I hope Bill's energy will light 
a fuse that sets off an explosion to make 
more Black men more responsible fa- 
thers. 

Brenda Hicks-Tubnbo 

Omalia, Neb. 

I would like to thank you for the 
fine article you did on Bill Cosby and 
his wonderful family. He is not only a 
very talented comedian and entertainer 
but also a very fine businessman and 
very devoted family man. W'liat I ad- 
mire most alxmt him is his love and 
dedication toward children, because 
many of our entertainers, celebrities 
and even our own parents do not seem 
to spend much lime with our young 
children today. Bill Cosby and Mu- 
hammad Ali seem to show such great 
admiratitm for children which is .some- 
thing we all should do. By receiving his 
diK'torate in education, he has proven 
tliat he is capable of doing many things 
besides entertain people. Most of all, I 
iun ver>' happy that his beautiful wife 
Camille has really stood by him all 
these yciirs. 

H.^RUAN Wells 

St. Louis, Mo. 




Dry 
cleaning 

DUtS 

wsliness i 



Don't let the heat of 
summer wilt 
your wardrobe. 
With regular dry 
cleaning by your 
neighborhood 
Martinizing dry 
cleaner, your clothes 
will stay crisp 
and fresh. 

No matter what you 
need dry cleaned, 
remember 
Martinizing is the 
name. 



mminims. 

The name to look for 
in dry cleaning. 
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Hey, Dr, Bill, you're righl. It is lime 
that sonu'lxxly "hiR** shakes iis op. And 
I am jrlad tliat Ehony printed what you 
said in tlie June article. "Dr. Bill Cos- 
by." Tlie ' Black Is Beautiful" era, with 
its superficial side effects, is o\er. The 
turn-oH hy some Bkicks from "While 
Kriylish" is not only ridiculous hut also 
short-siylited. It is a display of ij;no- 
rance to say that we need our own 
lanKua^e. matliematics and sciences. I 
hehcve what Thomas Paine said in 
"Common Sense." namely, that "\\'here 
there are no distinctions, tliere can he 
no superiority." Are not some Blacks 
tr>in« so hard lo l>e distinctive that 
they are reinforcing the whole dead 
notitm of inferiority !>>■ these hand-ai<l 
remedies? Bill Coshy and a host of 
other prominent Blacks have shown 
diat the answer is not only in acx-entinj; 
the problems, but also in working as- 
siduously and cameslK- lo assert our 
potentials. 

Bill, you are right when you sa\', "I 
feel that school, achieving the educa- 
ti(m and going higher, is something I 
wanted for m\'self.*' Tliis is a worthy 
statement lo live by— for Blacks, Whites, 



Leo S. Thohne 



Leonia, K. J. 



BLACKNESS AND LONGEVITY 

I rciul "(^aii Blaeknes> Prolong Life" 
(June 1977) with great interest. It is 
certainly a new approach lo unlocking 
the .secrets of the aging process. As a 



consulting chemist to the cosmetic 
and toiletries industr>', I would like to 
clarify one point. I do this \% itli tlie ap- 
proval of Dr. Leon Edelstein with 
whom 1 discussed the matter. The 
caption under the photograph of a 
man with depigmented han<ls refers to 
the use in cosmetics, at one time, of 
the monobenzylether of hydrotpiinone. 
Readers ma\' get the impression that 
this dnig is still in use in cosmetics. Thv- , 
fact is that it has not been used in cos- ' 
metics for man\' >ears. Mo<lern cos- i 
melics for lightening or t(ming the skin 
use hydriMiuinone which works gradu- 
ally. These cosmetics have Ihvu found 
t<t be safe and ellectixe for the majority 
of users. After a very thorough investi- 
gation, this finding was made last year ' 
by the prestigious FiM)d & Drug Admin- 
istration OT(" Beview Panel on Miscel- 
laneous K\ten>al Drugs. 

('.. S. Kass 

PrcsUk'Ut 

G. S. Kass 6 Associates, Ltd. 
Skokie, 111. 

OLYMPIC HOPEFUL 

^our article on Olympic hopeful 
Linda Allen (June Euony ) was inter- 
esting, but it made me a little sad. It's 
sad that ectmomic-s must stand in the 
way of Linda's extraordinar\- talent. I 
was interested in tennis as a pre-teen- 
ager, but because my mother couldn't 
afhird private lessoas and ecpiipment, I 
ga\e np m>' dream of becoming a pro- 
fessi<mal tennis pla\er. Linda imist also 
work under a monetary handitap since 
she can only aliorti limited practice 
lime on tht' ice. and cannot afford e\- 
Cojiffimd oil Next Poge 



A wallet you can identify witk 




Here's a new wallet that lets you show people who you are 
with a flourish. A neat window displays your picture I.D. 
or driver's license — and there's plenty of room for cash, 
credit cards, photos — whatever. A contemporary wallet 
with the flair for design you'd expect from Rolfs. Perfect 
for the man who wants to carry himself in style. 

ROLFS.. . it shows you care. 

WhI Band. Wl 530SS. Available al fina storas throughout lha USA and Canada. 




RiB>.«^s— ^Believe h or Nat! 



^Beam 

and ice cream vvhip up an 

^CEBEAM 




THE ICECREAM 

SODA IS MORE THAN A 
CENTURY OLD! IT WAS FIRST 
MADE IN PHILADELPHIA IN 



THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST ICE 
CREAM SUUOM. 

WAS FASHIONED 
IN McLEAN.VA., 
JULY 13, 1975. 
IT WEIGHED OVER 
3,<!56lBS. AND 
CONTAINED 777 
6ALL0NS OF ICE CREAM/ 

© RiPvev l«<Ti« NATIONAL L1M1T6O l9TT 



SODA!" 

START WITH I 02. JIM BEAM, ADD 
%OZ. eREEN CREME DE MENTHE, 
PLUS A SCOOP OF VANILLA ICE 
CREAM. ADD40Z. SODA WATER, 
MIX IN BLENDER AND ENJOV! 

Beam. Serving the 
United Tastes of America 



KEnruCKV STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKtV 80 PROOF. DISTIUEO AND BOTTLED BV iAMES B. BEAM DISTILLING CO.. CLERMONT. BEAM. KV. 
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Try the Hot Pick Electric 
Comb for 30 days. 
We guarantee it works. 



What makes the Hoi Pick Comb so 
special? Let Cowboy All-Pro Har\'ey 
Martin tel! you. 

"It's the sperd." With each stroke of the 
extra long teeth the Hot Pick Comb works 
the full length of your hair. After just a few 
days you'll need less than five minutes in 
the morning to get a great looking naturally 
soft hair that w ill last all day. 

"It*s the control." The soft even heat 
gives you complete control. The more yoii 
comb, the longer and softer your hair 
becomes and the easier it is to manage. 

"It's the gentleness." Because of the Hot 
Pick C omb's unique design, only a modest 
amount of soft gentle heat is required. T'he 
heat is e\ enly divided among six extra long 
teeth to reach down deep and comb through 
your hair. Hach stroke relaxes your hair 
from the scalp out to the tips adding the 
fullness and natural softness that you 
thought only a barber could give you. 

"It's the convenience." The trim light- 
weight design of the Hot 
Pick Comb makes 
it easy to use 



with either hand. It's so compact you can 
slip it in a pocket or purse. It's there when 
you need it. at school, at work, or on a trip 

"It's the safely." Because each of the 
heated teeth is surrounded by two 
unhealed guard teeth the gentle soil heat 
never touches your scalp. The unique soft 
heat helps prevent dry scalp and hair 
breakage, and makes the Hot Pick C'omb 
safe for anyone to use. 

"It's the value." The super durable Hoi 
Pick Comb has no motor or other moving 
parts to wear out. U s been life tested for 
26 years of normal use (exclusive of line 
cord I. li s been tested and listed by 
Underwriters LalH>ralory and is fully 
guiiranieed for one year. 
Now you decide w hat makes the 
Hot Pick Comb so special! 
Try the Hot Pick Comb for 
M) days. We guarantee it w ill 
work for you. no ifs. 
ands or buls. 





(•k-a>c M-nd mc H.'i fuk ( omh<M .ii .. U'i..l vr' - ■ .li^-.k. 

miincv order. Maslcr rtiarjc or Bank.Amvricird onlvl If I am mn complcldy 
^jliNhcd 1 »;art return Ihe Hoi Pitt. ( omhisi wilhin 10 dj>s idler delivery lor .i 
komplele refund. 

Njme 

\,ldie>v 



/ip Code 



Slaic 

Master Charge Inicrhank No 

Maslcr Charlie ^tcounl No 

(V1d^lc^ ( hurfii- ivquitvs hoth Interbank and Account Number) 

Kdnk Vmcficjril Accouni No _ 

< li Jcis jkLompanicJ hy money order, certified check, or credit card 
^hlpp(,■d Miihin 48 hoiiis of rtccipl l-or others .ilinu ^ u> 4 weeks 
tor Jc)i^ci\ 



hor hast Ddivcr) Kank i'ard Holders ( all Colh-ci- (2 14» 241 I4V7. 

Mail this ^.oupon lo. Dallas P(«tdui;Is. Inv-. H94B Disinbution. Dallas. Ic\js 
• lcx.is u'sidcnis add y^< sales Ia\ 

Nutionally advertised on television, radio and national maca/ines. 



LETTERS 



Confinued 



pfusive pri\at<' lltt()riIl^. 

My advice to Linda is to keep on try- 
ing, no matter wliat. She is an extreme- 
ly intelligent yonni; lady who lias lots 
of charm and talent. 

Pleiise don't fti\e ttp, Linda. You are 
hound to have an Olympic Cold Medal 
to go alon« with yotir other wel!-dc- 
ser\'ed and cherished awards come 
1980. 

Ms. KVR.\ CURTIZ Cl-EMONS 

Detroit, Mich. 

ALL ABOARD NASA SHIP 

I wish to conjiratulate the Ebony 
staff for the splendid article, "All | 
Aboard The NASA Ship." It will cer- 
tainly enhance our efforts to get a great- i 
er nuiidwr of Blacks, other minorities ! 
and women to seriously consider and 
prepare for aerospace careers. 

'Ihanks for a jol) well done. 
RoscoE Monroe 
Communittj Relations Officer 
Washington. D.C. 

BACHELORS & BACHELORETTES 

E\ ery spring your otherwise excel- 
lent maga/ine fimls it necessary to ex- 
pose its readers to a btmch of egotistical 
prima donnas under the questionable 
iieading of "Eligible Bachelorettes and 
Bachelors." Because the choosing uf 
one's mate is such a private matter. 
I am downriglit disgusted and embar- 
' rassed that you permit your magazine 
I to Ix'come tarnished with such (Hsplay. 
I do not begrudge the success achieved 
by some of the entrants, but their ac- 
companying attitudes are sickening. I 
doubt that they possess "(pialities" re- 
ciprocal to those they demand. Rarely, 
if ever, does one state that he/she 
spends some of his/lier leisure aiding 
the el<lerly, sick, parentless youth, etc. 

If your magazine must ctmtinue to 
play the role of match-maker, why not 
simply e.xcliange biographic data 
among these prima donnas. I l>elieve 
the maforitv' of your readers will not 
feci short-changed. 

Syu Carter 

Washington, D. C. 

I have enjoyed Ebony and Jet for 
many, luany years. And I would like to 
compliment l)oth magazines for spread- 
ing so much Black awareness. In 
spreading this awareness, I believe you 
should emphasizt^ that the bachelor- 
ettes shotild not have to stale whether 
they are divorcees. Many of them arc 
professional women and I'm sure they 
are aware of the Ms. phrase. In general, 
it's the same as Mr. and it doesn't say 
if you are married, single or divorced. 

I'm not a "women's libber," but I do 
think "all men are created efjual" and 
that does not exclude women. If you 
will check over the Jtine 1977 edition 
of Ebony, you will see that not one 
bachelor has staled whether he is di- 
vorced ( I'm sure there are some in the 
bunch). I suggest you gi\'e the women 
the same option. 

Ms. A. Abron Johnson 

Chicago, III. 

I salute yoti on your selection of 
"Bachelorettes for 1977.** Allh<mgh I 
am happily married to a lovely sister, I 
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must cone(»de that thvTv art* many 
beautiful sisters in our countr>\ It is a 
sluuuf that this Whitt'-oricntetl society 
doi's not rt'COKiiizc our lovely sisters in 
the media. Perhaps this country will 
wakf up to this fact one day. Mean- 
while, thanks to Ebony, Jet, et. al. our 
!o\ely ladies won't no unrecognized. 

Jtight on to \ou and your choice of 
ladies. 

Jkhomi; Council 

Salt Lake City, Utali 



FESTAC 



^our article, "29 Days Tliat Shook 
Tlic Black World," is hiKhly coninieud- 
r(i. Wliilc the c-oN'erase of FESTAC 
liiuhlights wivs a job well done that de- 
serves a "Shango" award, your Photo- 
Editorial coverage was spectacular and 
tantali/.ing iis well. 

As a Nigerian student studying in 
Knoxville. I have always wanted to sec 
FI^STAC life since its inception, but 
although I could not attend in person, 
I still have no cause for regret because 
of your lively reporting. 

Many of our American brothers and 
sisters have Im-cu brainwjLshed to think 
tliat tliey are nnwaut<'d in Africa, but 
the events during FESTAC prove that 
the allegation is unfounded. 

Your magazine has Ix'en a medium 
for the exchange of idejis among Blacks 
ever>'where and in all areas of hunuin 
eudea\(>r. Your edi)cati<mal, social and 
political limelight, including series of 



feature articles on Black achievements, 
can har<ny I>c outclassed. Your coverage 
of FESTAC was the best "African Con- 
nection" ever, 

David Olatunji Ajayi 

Knoxville Collene 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

One of tile happiest moments of my 
lifetime (30 years) was during tlie read- 
ing of your article, "FESTAC "77." As a 
Black teenager. 1 wt)udered why tliere 
was no unity among Black people of 
the world. I wanted to be a part of a 
large bod\' of people rejoicing in their 
cultural pride. Heading this article was 
similar to finding a hidden treasure. 

Thanks to the people who worked 
and sened to make "FESTAC 77" 
known, E\en greater thanks to the peo- 
ple who participated in the grand occa- 
sion—its founders and promoters. 

Cekaldine C. Gist 
Kaiscrslautem, Germany 

100 MOST INFLUENTIAL 

Congratidutions on another fine issue 
in which you list '"llu- KM) Most InHu- 
ential Black Americans." Tlie list is in- 
structive and inspiring. 

As it seems to draw heavily from the 
elected leaders of national organizit- 
tions, may I suggest a candidate for po- 
sition lunnber Idl . }\r is Josfph () 
Misshore Jr., president of the National 
Insurance Assn. and president of Ger- 
trude Ceddes Willis Life Insurance Co. 
in New Orleans. 

Tlie 57-year-old organization Mr. 
Misshore heads luehides 38 Black- 
Centfnuctf en Next ^ag« 



"When Ihi out of balance, 
I take Feen-a-mint." 
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When you need a laxative, remember gentle Feen-a-mint. Because 
It's in chewing gum form, Feen-a-mint goes into your system gradually, 
little by little. That way, Feen-a-mint goes to work gently, predictably, 
to help keep you regular.. .in balance. And that's why so many people 
trust gentle Feen-a-mint. i 





No matter how you wear or wont to wear your 
hair, take the 8 sand get there in style. 

Begin with the deep-down clean of Sulfur-8 ' 
Medicated Shampoo. Its a right-on dandruff fighter 
that washes out extra oil. Washes in natural lustre. 

And to keep your hair free and happy go with 
Sulfur-S" Hair and Scalp Conditioner. It gets down. 
Conditions the hair and scalp. The whole head. 
Sulfur-8 is medicated to help fight dandruff. Has 
lanolin to leave your hair soft, manageable and full 
of life. 

For the sleek look, go for the Glosses. Gloss-8* 
Pressing Oil for normal and dry hair. Gloss-8 ' Creme 
Press for oily hair. 
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EMBARRASSED BY 
STRETCH MARKS? 



Dieting . . . Stretch* Mark 
problems . . . ashamed to 
wear a swim suit ... use 
miracle SOOTH-AWAY. Rich 
emollient Lotion Loaded 
with an ama/ing Vitamin E 
compountl. This cosmetic 
application does the job 
so beautifully — and yet 
will not alter the shin 
structure! Morning and 
evening caress your thighs, 
waist, hips, stomach. But- 
tocks, breasts with SOOTH- 
AWAY . . . Fantasticl Gen- 
erous 4 ounce supply only 
$4.91. SPECIAL! 2 for 
$7.91. Shipped in Plain 
Wrapper. Sorry. No COD's. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 
American Image Ind., Inc. 
276ParkAve So Dapl.S-293-W 
I New York. N.Y. 10010 
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MEN ... WOMEN Start FIRMING 
YOUR WAISTLINE 
IN ONLY DAYS! 



SAUNA WAISTLINE PROGRAM 

Firm your waistline with ttie fan- 
tastic SAUNA WAISTLINE Exercise 
i Program; includes easy exercises 
Ito help firm you up and trim 
lyou down and a TRIM INFLATABLE 

■ waist belt made of durable, 

■ washable vinyl plastic. . .feather- 
llite and adjustable . . . covers 
fentlre waist area, causing it to 

PERSPIRE with the slightest ex- 
..ertion. SAUNA WAISTLINE Pro- 
; gram helps tone, tighten, slim 
' — actually firms sagging wafst 
muscles. Send only $4.95 today. 

Sorry No C 0 D 's. 

MONET lACK CUARANTEE 
AMERICAN IMACE INDUSTRIES. INC.. Dept. AR-293-W 
27« Park Avenue South, New York. N.Y. 10010 

WlOSE UPTO 5 POUNDSI 
W OVERNIGHT! 

■ Learn the ucrit of T.V.'s fintiitlc No-PIII, 
■I No-EierclM, ONE-DAY reducing tarmulil Eat 
Ml your tili.i Go to sleep! Wake up! - and you 
W have lost upto 5 Pounds. Amazing? Sure! 
1 But guaranteed to wort or YOUR MONEY 
~ BACK! Send only $1.00 (Sorry, No C.O.D.'s) 
AMERICAN IMACE INDUSTRIES, INC., Difl A-Dl-W 
_ 276 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10010 _ 




AMERICAN IMAGE 
276 Park Avenui 



Shrink thighs without tad 
diets, appetite appeasiof;- 
pills or strenuous exercise. 
SAUNA TRIM BELT, unique in- 
flatable thigh bell made of 
durable, washable vinyl plas- 
tic .. . feather-light and ad- 
justable . . . covers thigh 
area, causing it to perspire 
with the slightest exertion. 
Tones, tightens, slims - 
actually firms sagging thigh 
muscles. Send only $6.95 
for I set. SPECIAL! 2 sets 
only $11.95. 
I No CODs, MONEY BACK 

GUARANTEE 
INDUSTRIES, INC., Dept. PP-293-W 
e Seutli. New York. N.Y. 10010 



MEN... WOMEN 



SAUNA SUIT 
MELTS AWAY 
POUNDS & INCHES 



Watch yourself stirink when you wear the | 
marvelous new SAUNA SUIT. SLIf.1S with- 
out appetite-appeasinic pills, fad diets 
or strenuous exercise. LightweiKht. made 
of durable vinyl: covers body, causing it 
to perspire with the slightest exertion. 
Wear tt while you relax ... or when 
doing chores around the house. Effort- 
less way for you to look younger and 
feel better One size f>ts all. Send only 
$6.95 today! Sorry No C.O.D.'s. 
AMERICAN IMAGE INDUSTRIES. INC. Dept. H-293-W 
37i Pirk Avenue South, New York N.i. lOuiO 
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owned life insurance companies tluit 
anion<4 them employ 12.(HK) persons 
and do business in 34 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Virgin Is- 
lands. Tliese conipiinies liav<» over S550 
million in assets, and lia\e contracts to- 
taiinjj mo.e tlian $9 billion on the lives 
of individual Americans. 

As national si>(ikesmau for such a siz- 
able uronp. commandinn the third larg- 
est block of wealth iield by niinoritios, 
he niu.st certainly (pialify nt the top of 
the list of those who didn't (pu'te make 
the fii-st HK). 

Cm.\iu i;s A. Davis 
Excctitiic Director 
Xiilitmal Imurancc Assn. 

Chicago, III. 

Siirely it was niu'ntrntional that yon 
left the Rev. Martin Lntber Kini; Sr. 
olT "The KKl Most bifhiential Black 
Americans." This is the man who w, nt 
Ix'fore the American pnlilic antl t(>UI 
Blacks, "Sm-e Jimmy Carter made a 
mistake with his Vthnic pnrily' state- 
ment but forjjive him and \otv for him"' 
—and Blacks resp(mdcd. If that's not 
InHuence, what is? 

MtWES Me.mkjw.s 
Co plain 
VSAF 

\ Cramblin^, La. 

SelcctinK "Tlie 100 Mosl Influential 
Black Ami-ricans" is an imdcrstandably 
difficult task. Whatever the criteria for 
selection, many i>fople will take oflens*' 
at the exclusion of themselves or an 
associate. However, based (m the cri- 
teria Ebon'Y appeared to choose, I be- 
lieve that a serious error was matle in 
not inclndin'^ Henry I£. ParkiT, treas- 
urer of the State of Ccmnecticiit. 

Mr. Parker's political and community 
leadership, his ceaseless efforts on he- 
half of the Black community, his com- 
mitment to the developuK-nt of Black 
ec<momic and political power, ami his 
ability to use Itis influence to I'ffivt 
chance in the system, all make hi n 
worthy of a place on your list of "The 
100 Most Influential Black Americans." 

\Vn.!.i.\M R. Dyson 
St-itc Representative 
Kinety-Fourth Di^itriet 
New Haven, Conn. 

CHARLES HAMILTON HOUSTON 

I write to t'oinnu'iul yoii and Mr. 
Lcronc Ri'imclt Jr. on the article. "The 
Day R.ice Relations (^lianiietl Forever." 
in the .series "Great Moments In Bhiek 
}listor\" (May 1977). I( is nnforlnnate 
lliat Charles Ilainillon Ilonston, like so 
many of oiir Kreat Blaek leaders, didn't 
live to see the eonrt decision in 19.54. 
His name may not Ix; so readily rccoK- 
niziiblc today as it onee was, espeeially 
anions the \onnR Black people in their 
early and late 20s. Init the fjeneral 
tlirust of his life persists nonethless. 

Bon D. Hatcheh 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 

RAPS TV 'ENTERTAINMENT' 

I just wrote a letter of bitter protest 
to CBS-TV rcKardinii their promotional 
preview of The New Centurion. Sand- 
wiched between showings of the chaste 
inayical blondeness of "Samantha." and 

Coitfinif d on f oge 22 




NANCY WILSON 

rVE NEVER BEEN TO ME 




This is Nancy Wilson with an album 
filled with material to match her 
incredible voice. Positive. Strong. 
Driving. This is the Nancy Wilson 

that takes you to the stars with songs 
you'll live — and always remember 
that you heard. 
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the rqnally tlia.sto niaKical hloiKU-m *-^ 
of I Dream Of Ji'tinnir. tin's prcMinv ft-a- 
turetl Isabel Sanfortl ( The A'ffrrvons ) 
as the stereotniical ni^uer prostitntc, 
jokiiiK with tlie arre.stinjj All-Aineriian- 
White-Boy cop. Hi- pves her a helptn! 
boost into the patkly wa^oii b\- j;rab- 
biiig a chunk of her rear-end— at her re- 
qwest. Television spe\\s a sleacK' stream 
of poisonous slcreot\pes and filth\" in- 
nuendos about Black women into the 
American consciousness. WUy did this 
particular insult enrage mc to the point 
of my first letter to a TV network':* Be- 
cause I have reached the point of "\0 
MORE!" I am one of millions of intel- 
ligent, sensitive, educated and politi- 
cally aware Black women who would 
sooner die than prostitute, or endure 
the touch of a \\'hite man under any 
circumstances, or identify with the im- 
ages of Black womanhood served up by 
the so-called "Black" situation come- 
dies (known in informed circles as the 
mental masturbations of White writers). 

Sisters! Television is the most power- 
ful propagandizing t(M)l in the history 
of man. It is especially hypnotic to the 
impressionable and unguarded minils of 
our children. And the crowning iiiinr>' 
is that we pay, w ith part of every dol- 
lar spent on the gtxids advertised in 
commercials, for every insult and omis- 
sion and distortion of reality mocking- 
ly offered us as "entertainment." 

Please join me in demanding an end 
to the degradation of Black wonien by 
the television medium, in pleading with 
Black actresses not to cooperate with 
this psychic warfare, and in actively 
suggesting ide;is to the networks for 
specials and series accurately reflecting 
the chann and beauty and magnificent 
courage of the Black woman. 

CONSUEI-A M. WniTK 

Atlanta, Ga. 

ALEX HALEY'S BIRTHPLACE 

I would like to clear up a point of 
confusion in a recent lulicle in Ebony 
in which the author lists Alex Haley's 
birthplace as somewhere in Tennessee. 
We in Ithaca, N. Y., know that he was 
born here. 

Henbv L. McPeak 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

Editor's Note: Header McPcak is correct; 
Alex Haley was horn in Ithaca, \. Y., 
hut in his oun words, he "sfient only a 
hot two months there." Until he reached 
the afie of nine, Haley was reared in 
Hcnninfi, Tenn., which he still considers 
his hometown. 

WHO NEEDS SEX ED? 

Many congratulations for your spirit 
and editorial perception in publishing 
June Butts' article, "Sex Education: 
Who Needs It?" 

As one whose daily responsibilities 
include eo-ordinatiiig and iuipleuient- 
ing family planning and related sex 
education programming witliin a large 
Iri-county area, I'm constantly cha- 
grined by the lack of communication 
between parents and their children re- 
garding human sexuality. All too often, 
a parent refuses to face the responsi- 
bility of providing precise, thought- 
provoking information which is the 



foundation for reNixmsible future deci- 
sion-making. 

Despite our rehuiance to deal with 
these "personal" matters, our explicit 
se.xnalK oriented media environment 
more than justifies our immediate con- 
cern aiul acti(in. The future of our so- 
(.■iet> w ill Ije based on the educational 
atmosphere ue i)ru\ide for our younger 
titi/ens toda>. 

.SaNOHA BENNETr. S.W. 

Co-tmVnuitor of Cowmunitij 

Education 
Planncfl Ptircnlhootl League, Inc. 
Detniit. Mich. 

ADMIRES COLLEGE QUEENS 

I am ulati to note that ever since I 
first i;ot lidhl of an issue of your maga- 
zine in 1964, 1 ha\r continued to ap- 
preci.it f \our cnileavor to educate, in- 
form anil cnterlain. \om literature is 
great and \iiu are doing quite well. 

I h.i\e not forgotten, of course, the 
glamorous beauties you printed in your 
April 1977 issue. My special heartfelt 
admiration for the prettiest faces of real 
Black beaut\' go to Lavem George of 
Tougaloo College; La Tanya Brown of 
Dillard University; Ruth Wood of Bish- 
op College; Vivian Jones of Paul Qninn 
College and Diana Edwards of Saint 
Pauls College. 

Otim Aganya 
Hilversiuu, The .\'<'therlands 



Letters intended for this 
column shottld he addressed 
to: Leltert To The Editor, 
Ebony Mapaxine, 820 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
III. 60605. To he consider- 
ed for pul)lication, letters 
must bear the name and ad- 
dress of the sender and— be- 
cause of space limitation— 
shotdd not be unduly long. 
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There's nothing 
But a good mind 

If you know someone who could qualify, 

The Navy knows the way 

To train him in one of 60 skills 

While he's earning decent pay. 

The rewards are as great 

As the training is demanding; 

While he earns, he learns, 



wrong with just hanging loose, 
to waste if not put to good use« 



So his mind is still expanding. 

We also pay foi' room and board 

Plus HQ days vacation. 

And he'll have the opportunity to 

Continue his education. 

The Navy has the answer to 

A life he's trying to find. 



'Cause in the Navy he can make 

Good use of his good mind. 

If you know someone, urge him to call 

On our toll-free line 

For further information on 

How he can grow his mind. 800-841-8000 

(In Georgia. call 800-342-5855.) 



NAVY. IT'S A MIND-GROWING EXPERIENCE. 



EBONYC MOOK 
SHELV* 

FOR the reader who wishes to 
pursue further a historical, so- 
ciological and psychological study 
of the Back woman— after hav ing 
read tiiis special issue— there are 
numerous scholarly articles but a 
scarcity of definitive books on the 
subject. The suggested readings 
in this list ha\e been drawn from 
among those read by Euony edi- 
tors in researching this special 
issue. 

Tomorrow's Tomorrow: The Black Wom- 
an, hij Joijce A. Ldiliicr. In tliis siicio- 
logkal sttuh- of Black fihh UTOwinv. 
in a St. Louis Iionsinj; project, tlie author 
attempts to place tlicir atHtudcs and ex- 
periences within a cultural-hisloriciil 
framework. .She examines these jiirls' 
"life chances." expectations, middle- 
class aspirations, and feelings about 
pregnancy, child-rearing, marriage. Imh - 
friend.s and parents. The author finds a 
direct relationship hetxveen the resource- 
fulness of these girls in adapting to their 



oppressive environment and their posi- 
tive self-image, noting little self-hatjcd 
among all of tiiosc interxiewcd. She con- 
cludes that there is much in the Black 
lifestyle that is worth emulation by the 
White middle class. IJ.iubleday & Com- 
pany Inc. .$6.95 

Black Women In White America, ciliicd hij 
Gcrda Lenicr. This is a collection of 
documi'iits, letters, statentents, manu- 
scripts, articles and other excerpts from 
hooks, uiaga/in<-s, and newspapers— all 
of them W'ritten or delix'ered by Ameri- 
can women, mostly Black, from the 
1830s to aroimd 1970. It includes not 
only Harriet Tubman and Sojourner 
Truth but also Susie King Taylor, a 
nurse in the Union .Army, .Maria L. 
Dalflwin, a pioneer teacher, and Maria 
Stewart, an early uu'litant. The women 
range from those in sla\'ery to free 
women, from sharecroppers' wives to 
women of relative pri\ilege. Pantheon 
Hooks. ■$!() 

The Black Family And The Black Woman: 
A BibllOEraphy, /;;/ the huliaim Vitner- 
sitij Lihwrtj. This list was prepared by 
the Indiana L ni\ersit>' library stalF and 
the .\fro-Amcrican Studies Department 
from books and from articles in periodi- 
cals in the librar)'. Books and articles are 
listed under subject headings. Material 



on the Black woman includes general 
background and history, identity and 
liberation, biography, literary works, 
fine arts, perfonning arts, the profes- 
sions, general labor force, .sport.s, chil- 
dren's literature, records/tapes, and gov- 
ernment publications. Subject headings 
under which material can be found in 
standard indexes arc listed, Indiana 
University Library. $1.75 

Black Families, Their Strengths And Sta- 

bilMlTi hij Roln-rt Hill. Euierson-llall 
Publishers Inc. 1972. 

The Black Family: Essays And Studies, 

htj Robert Staples. Wadsworth Publish- 
ing Co. Inc. 1971. 

Indicators of Trends In The Status of 
American Women, by Ahlxilt Ferris. Rus- 
sell Sage I'oundation. 1971. 

To Be A Black Woman: Portraits In Fact 

And Fiction, cilitcd bij Mcl Wutkim ami 
]. Davis. W. Morrow & Compan>'. 1970. 

The Black Woman, hy Toui Cade. Signet 
Books. 1970. 

Special Issue On The Black Woman. The 

Black Scholar. Jan.-Keb. 1970. 

Marriage And Family Among Negroes, bii 

Jessie Bernard. Prentice-Hall Inc. 1966. 

Women As Force In History, hij Manj 
Beard. New York, 1946. 



Tht Orittry Of Ntgro Uatftni lltO-iNt, 

by Marcus H. Boulware. Negro Univer- 
sities Press (Westport, Conn.). 

Women Builders, by Sadie lola Daniel. 
Washington, D. C. 1931. 

Profiles 01 Negro Womanhood, by Sylola 
G. L. Daimett. Vonkers, .\. Y. 1964. 

Man And CIvilizallon; The Potential Of 
Women, by Seyniottr N. Farber. New 
York. 1963. 

Black Protest! History, Documents and 
Analyses: 1619 To Present, edited by 
Joanne Grant. Fawcctt Publishers. 1968. 

Southern Women And Racial Adjustment, 

by Lily Hardy Hammond. Lynchburg, 
Va. 1917. 

Woman's Mysteries, Ancient And Modern, 

by Mary Ester llarilinii. New York. 
19.5.1. 

Women, The Makers Of History, by 

Charles Stothard Muir. New York. 1956. 

They Showed The Way; (0 Amirican Ne- 
gro Leaders, by Charlmae Rollins. Cro- 
W.4I Publishers. 1964. 

In Calico And Crinoline: True Stories Of 
American Women: I606-I86S, by Eleanor 
Maria Siekles. New York. 1946. 

Special Issue, The Negro Woman, Ebony, 
August 1966, 



THISMONIH. NEXTMOKIH. 



TAMPONS 



You're still using a 
non-deodorant tampon. 



THIS MONTH, 

you re still using a 
card tXDard appi icator 



THIS MONTH, 

you wonder atx)ui leakage 
—flow well your tampon 
absorps and conforms to 
your Pody contours 





You'll switch to Playtex, the 
only deodorant tampon. 



NEXT MONTH, 

you I) teel tne comfort of 
• 'laytex s Gentle Glide ' 
smooth-tipped applicator. 



I NEXT MONTH, 

Piaytex s blooming action ' 
tampon will absorb better- 
conform better to your 
natural body contours. 



V watt . 



Piaytex next month. For more complete protection. 



Also available 
witnout deodorant 
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Raise *96 or more 

for your church or group with these 



LAST SUPPER purse 




wallets 



• You take no risk 

• You make no investment 

• Everything is shipped on credit 

• You never spend a penny of your 
treasury's money 

• Pay only after you collect profits 



Over 100,000 organizations have profited from 
the famous ANNA WADE FUND-RAISING PROGRAM 





It's SO easy to raise big-money 
fast with Anna Wade's Last 
Supper Purse Wallets. A brilliant, 
full-color reproduction of a paint- 
ing inspired by Leonardo da 
Vinci's world-famous masterpiece, 
"The Last Supper", graces the 
front of this fashionable lady's 
wallet. Features two expanding 
change compartments, center zip- 
per compartments, currency 
jMJcket, window pocket, key chain 
and mirror. Snaps shut. Inspira- 
tional card inside bears the story 
of the Last Supper painting and 
the prayer "At Day's End". 

Purse Wallets are packed 12 
per box, with three each of four 



beautiful colors: Tan, White, Red, 
and Black. Wallets fold to approx- 
imately 3'/i " X 5% " 

Sell these purse wallets to raise 
money for your group. Anna Wade 
will send them to you ON 
CREDIT. You sell each wallet 
for S2.00, keep 80c profit on each 
sale. If 10 members sell 12 wallets 
(1 box) each, S96 goes into your 
treasury. There is no risk . . . take 
up to 60 days to pay. 

Over 1 00,000 groups have prof- 
ited from the famous ANNA 
WADE FUND RAISING PRO- 
GRAM ... so can you. Send no 
money now . . . mail coupon today 
for full details. 



RELIGIOUS 
GROUPS- 

Willing Workers 
• Women's Mis- 
sionary Society • 
Clirislian Moth- 
ers • Christian 
Women's Fellow- 
ship • W.S.C.S. 



FRATERNAL 
OROERS- 

Moose • Masons 
• Elks • Daught- 
ers of the Ameri- 
can Revolution • 
Order of the 
Eastern Star • 
International Re- 
bekah 



YOUTH 
GROUPS- 

Boy Scouts of 
America • Girl 
Scouts of Amer- 
ica • Playground 
Association • 
Little League • 
4-H Club 

SPECIAL 
INTEREST 
GROUPS- 
Farmer's Grange 
• University 
Women's Associ- 
ation • National 
Secretaries Asso- 
ciation • Volun- 
teer Fire Depart- 
ments • Garden 
Clubs 



CIVIC 
GROUPS- 

Citi?en's Associ- 
ation • Parent- 
Teacher Associa- 
tions • Rotary • 
Kiwanis • Lions 

• Ruritan 

VETERAN'S 
GROUPS- 

American Legion 

• Veterans of 
Foreign Wars • 
Amvets 

. . AND 
HUNDREDS 
MORE!" 

Shouldn't your 
group be added 
to this evergrow- 
ing list?" 



ANNA ELIZABETH WADE 

Lynchburg, Va. 24505 



ANNA ELIZABETH WADE 

Serviiif; A nierican f;roiips for over 60 years 
Dept. 1>»()GI'. Lynchburg, Va. 24505 

Please send me FREE details on how to raise money 
with "Last Supper" Purse Wallets. No obligation. 
No salesman will call. 

Print 

Name 



Address- 
City 



State- 



Sip- 



Name of Organization- 



420-LSPW 



You can be part of the music. 




Your workday is over. 
You've settled back into a 
recliner and a pair of Koss 
Techniclan^V^FR Stereo- 
phones in anticipation of 
o perfect live symphony 
broadcast. Now the 
conductor escorts you 
into the worm, glowing 
hum of violins, cellos, 
and violos. And as the 
polished power of the 
brass begins to court the 
sensual woodwirtds, you 
find the true beauty of your Koss Techniclons. Because the 
VFR controls at the base of each earcup enable you to fine 
tune the frequency response range to your ideo of perfection. 

So if you'd like to hear a performance that's ot your 
commarxJ, visit your audio speciolist and slip into the breath- 
taking Sound of Koss with Technician/ VFR s. The stereophones 
that put beauty at the fingertips of the beholder. 

^KOSS stereophones 

from the people who Invvntod Storoophon«s. 

KOSS CORPORATION, 4!?9 N Porl WatS.nflfon Ave , Milwaukee. W\ 532)2 
Kou International/London, EngloiMl * Kou Limited/Ontario, Canada 



Kots Technician VFR 




e KoH Corporatton 



BACKSIAGE 
f 





ABOUT the middle of every June llicre 
comes ;i time whvn almo.st the entire 
stalf is ready to coUapse. We have all 
gone tlirouuli the stress and strain of 
putting toRethcr the August special is- 
sue of EiioNY and, regardless of how 
much ad\ance planning we do, it's al- 
ways an "up-to-the-IaNt-minute" thiuK. 

And then when it is all over and 
everyone would like to take at least a 
week ofi comes the realization that the 
special issue realK' isn't the wintl up of 
aiiythinu, it s muih closer to Ixing the 
beginning of something else. 

To us, the current is.sue seems like a 
go<K! one right now hut we really can't 
tell until \\e'\e had some time to nuill 
it o\er and test the reactions of our 
readiTS. Reatlers are very important to 
us, really more important llian our ad- 
vertisers, critics, IVllow journalists, etc. 
We knnw that if we keep our readers, 
our ad\ertisers will stay with us and the 
rest will contirme to admire our success. 

We ar«* particularl.v interested in the 
reaction of (►nr women readers to this 
issue. Our readership research depart- 
ment tells us that 25 [XTcent of all adult 
Black women in the L'nit«'d States (more 
than two nnllion of them) read Euony 
every month. In fact, we have the high- 
est readership hy Hlack women of any 
nia^it/ini- in tln' wnrltl. W'e are iuixious 
tn k-arn their reaction to a special issue 
on "The Black Woman." One gcHul 
thing ahont this readership, it's not at 
all bashful. Within a month we w ill 
know just how they feel. 

Once a special issue is finished, there 
is time for (mly a slight spiritual letdown 
and then it's hack to work full force. 
Next month's Eihjny will lie completed 
while subscribers are still reading this 
special and we know that there can l>e 
no letdown in (jiiality, fiuantity or ex- 
citement in tlie .Septe-niber issue. Once 
yon set standards. \(>n keep then>. 

The yonni; man shown alM)\e l(H)ks 
like a mo\ ie star amtrding to most of 
the girls around the office w luj ha\ e seen 
this picture. Like most, they were sur- 
prised to leam that he is not an enter- 
tainer hut an athletic coach, ami a very- 
unusual one, A lonner University <tf 
S(mlhem California hnig jniuper, Henrys 
Mines III now makes his li\ing teaching 
professional tennis players liow to [day 
better tennis. W e w ill have his story in 
September. There will also he a picture 
spread on gospel singer Shirley Caesar 
and, if luck stays with us, a profile tm 
controversial Yankee baseball star Reg- 
gie Jackson, w ho is n<jt only a great ball- 
pla\<M' hut an interesting pers*>n. 



OPPORTUNITY 

IT HAS KO COLOR 
AT RED LOBSTER 



The exciting field of restaurani iiianace- 
nienl provides an outstandinR opportunity 
for responsibility and rapid advancement. 
Within this growine industry. Red Lobster 
Inns can provide an even greater deRrcc 
of opportunity lo the aggressive individ- 
ual as only 'in expanding, progressive- 
minded company can. 

\Vc offer: 

• :\ continued history of R E .A I 
f.ROWTH 223 units opened in 30 
states since I96R*. 

• A solid MULTI-CONCEPT company 
on the move- with new units cur- 
rently under construction. 

• A proi'cssional . challenging career 
where promolions are rapid an<l based 
solely on individual performance. 

• Above average com|>ensation with full 
benefits includinB one of the I-TXEST 
PROFIT SH.\RI.\T, PL.WS around! 

If you are free to relocate nationwide, 
have demonstrated management abilities, 
and would like lo learn more about res- 
taurant managi-ment or corporate staff op- 
portuniiit". lit Red Lobster, then give me, 
I'at Williams, a call TOLL FREE at 
(800) 327-1045 (In Florida call (800) 
432-60^6) (liirinj; business hours. Mon- 
day - Fridaj-. nr sfnil a resume to: 

RED LOBSTER Inns 
of America, Inc. 

P.O. Box 13330 
Orlando, Florida 32809 

An Equal Oaporlunity aRd 
AMrmativ* Acllvn Employar, M/F 





VOUR a_ FULL 
CHOICE COLOR 
24 Wallet Pholos 
or 3. 5 X 7or 1 '8 X 10 
Enlargement 
Send any pholo 8 x 10 or smaller, (returned). 
Add $ 25 per selection lor postage and tian- 
dling and on additional $ 50 for 1st class ser- 
vice. Satisfaction guarantee or rnoney back 

766E Chancellor Ave. 

In/ington. N.J. 07111 




If your poor reader 
knew the sounds of 
letters — he'd know 
how to READ! 



That's why poor readere catch up so 
quickly with The Sound Way to 
Easy Reading. Records and charts 
drill your child in the sounds of the 
letters in the alphabet — the 123 
phonics sounds that make up 85% 
of the words in our language. Sounds 
he's never taught by the look and- 
say method used today. Parents and 
teachers report children gain up to a 
full year's grade in oral reading in 
six weeks with this phonics course. 
Try it FREE for 2 weeks! Write 
today! Bremner-Davis.Dept. P-243-GJ 
1512 Jarvis, Chicago, IL60626 



Keeping Yourself In 
Shape Is Impoitonf 

With todoy's octlve lifestyles, keeping in good con- 
dition is o must. Feeling good is port of looking 
good. 

Your hoir is no exception. Conditioning ond keeping 
it in shope will moke you look your best 
MURRAY'S POMADE helps keep your hoir in shope. 
its specioi ingredients condition hoir, keeping it glli- 
tening with highlights, while letting you moke, and 
keep, your noturol well shoped. 



Noturol Sheen— Condi- Hoir Glo — A soft 
iioner hoir dressinq creamy dressing for 
keeps the noturol soft every member of the 
lively look fomily Contoins lonolin 

2 0z Jori125 ond coconut oil 
Hoir Creom— Strictly 3OzJarS110 
feminine Helps moke „ ^„ 
hoir softer, longer Nu Nile-Keeps hoir soft 
look.ng-even thicKer & S";nooth lor the noturol 

31/20z-Jor J1.50 3OzJorS110 

Kongolene — Hoir Murroy's Pomade — 
stTOightener Amenco s Holds hoir in piece Ends 
onginol formula bnttte texture 

6 0z Jor $1 50 3 0z Jor $1 10 

eXelento — Conditions 

hoir 0 scolp. prevents 

dryness. Helps control 

dondruff 

. .31/2 Oz, Jor$1.10 
if your store is temporarily out of stock, 
order by moil. Minimum order H.25 j 
* 35« postoge and handling eoch ^ 
Wme to: X 

MURRAVS/V 

SUPtRlOR PHODOCTS COMPAMY / / 
Dept. 8-77, 456 Charlotte street / / 
Detroil. Michigan 45201 X X 
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Goodbye snarls and tangles 

Hello 



creme hair relaxer 
for children 





Takes the struggle out of styling 
and the bad news out of hair care. 





Hair and skin care products to make you look your very best — naturally! 

Pro-Line Corporation - Carson, Calif. 90746 



Publisher's ^ 
Statement 

THIS IS a return visit to an old Ebony friend. 
Eleven years ago, in the middle of The Negro 
Revolution, we published a highly-praised special 
issue on "The Negro Woman." Since that time, the 
woman and the realities surrounding the woman 
have changed, and we are presenting, in response 
to widespread reader demand, a second installment 
on the same subject. As a sign of the changes that 
have taken place in the intervening years, our spe- 
cial this year is called "The Black Woman" — a title 
that reflects the internal and external migrations of 
that unique and endlessly fascinating historical being 
who has always stood at the center of the Black 
struggle for equality. 

No other women on earth, as so many commenta- 
tors have said, have struggled for so long against 
such formidable obstacles, and no other women on 
earth have done so much with such meager material 
resources. From hHarrlet Tubman to Rosa Parks, Black 
women have been in the forefront of the freedom 
struggle. From Phillis Wheatley to Gwendolyn 
Brooks, Black women have blazed new paths in art 
and culture. From Aunt Hagar to the nameless and 
unsung heroines of ten thousand kitchens and 
churches and classrooms. Black women have been 
the institutional anchors of the Black community. 

As a result of the struggles of the last I I years, 
Black women are filling new and Increasingly impor- 
tant public roles. For the first time in history, a Black 
woman holds the highest position for a Black in a 




President's administration. For the first time In his- 
tory, four Black women sit in the U.S. Congress, and 
scores of Black women hold responsible positions in 
the Carter Administration. In the professions, in 
business, in industry, and in almost every phase of 
public life, Black women are becoming more and 
more prominent. And although Black women still 
face massive obstacles, they are no longer confined 
to domestic work and clerical jobs. 

Despite these and other advances, Black women 
are still misunderstood and maligned. They still face 
peculiar social and psychological hazards, and they 
are still at the center of controversy and false re- 
ports. This issue goes behind the controversies and 
reveals the modern Black woman behind the old and 
discredited myths. It tells us who she is and what she 
wants and how she hopes to get It. Above all else, 
It tells the dramatic story behind that long line of 
Black women — the Tubmans, the Truths, the Walk- 
ers, the Bethunes, the Heights, the Coretta Scott 
Kings — who never ceased to hope and to struggle 
and to dream In this land. 

For all these reasons, and for others as well, this 
special issue is a tribute not only to Black women 
but to all Blacks and all women and all human beings. 
For the story of Black women, and the story of their 
daughters and sons, Is a human and humanly reveal- 
ing story that belongs to the realm of the unbroken 
spirit. And that story speaks to us all and for us all. 

'No other women on earth have 
struggled for so long against 
such formidable obstacles, and 
no other women on earth have 
done so much with such 
meager material resources. 
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Less than 
$2. 




Less than 



what's the difference? 



Bmh these Sears sleep/play suils arc soft and slretchy 
and comfortable for baby. VVasfiable and convenient 
and durable lor Mom. Just like all our sleep play suits. 

But they offer different features so you 
have a choice of how much you want to spend. 

Cynthia (on the left) is wearing a lijjht. 
durable outfit of 100". brushed nylon. It has Whipper" 
snaps for quick changes and a cute little applique. 

Tony (on the right) is wearing Sears Best 
Winnie-the l'ooh sleep play suit. It's a durable stretch 
terry ol Cordelan" matrix (50". vinal. 50':. vinyon) and 



polyester and has two-way stretch for comfortable lit. 
It also has double fabric toes for long wear and is avail- 
able gift-bo.xed. (Newborn sizes even have convertible 
cuffs for extra warmth and protection.) 

Sears has a tremendous selection of sleep/ 
play suits from Sl.88 to S5.99. 
In sizes to fit babies from 
newborn to 32 inches. You're 
sure to find one that's just 
right for your baby. And for 

your pocketbook, too. © mn scars Kuchucli and Co 




Prices higher in .\laska and Hawaii. 
(g)VVAi ri)l>M V I'KODI C I IDNS 



Available a( most lanter Scare stores. 
Mi>sl slylcs also avail.ihli- d^riuijjh ihc calaldK 



In Celebration Of Black Women 




BLACK MAGIC 

By Dudley Randall 

Black girl black girl 
lips as curved as cherries 
full as grape bunches 
sweet as blackberries 
Black girl black girl 
when you walk you are 
magic as a rising bird 
or a falling star 
Black girl black girl 
what's your spell to make 
the heart in my breast 
jump stop shake. 



NO IMAGES 

By Waring Cuney 

She does not know 
Her beauty, 

She thinks her brown body 

Has no glory. 

If she could dance 

Naked, 

Under palm trees 

And see her image in the river 

She would know. 

But there are no palm trees 

On the street. 

And dish water gives back no images. 




BIG MOMMA 

By Haki R. Madhubuti 

finally retired pensionless 
from cleaning somebody else's house 
she remained home to clean 
the one she didn't own. 

in her kitchen where we often talked 
the Chicago tribune served as a tablecloth 
for the two cups of tomato soup that went 
along with my weekly visit & talkingto. 

she was in a seriously-funny mood 

& from the get go she was down, realdown: 

roaches around here are like 
letters on a newspaper 
or 

u gonta be a writer, hunh 

when u gone write me some writen 

or 

the way niggers act around here 
if talk cd kill we'd all be dead. 

she's somewhat confused about all this b/ackness 
but said that it's good when negroes start putting themselves 
first and added: we've always shopped at the colored stores, 
& the way niggers cut each other up round 
here every weekend that whiteman don't 
haveta 

worry bout no revolution specially when he's 
gonta haveta pay for it too, anyhow all he's 
gotta do is drop a truck load of dope out 
there 

on 43rd st. & all the niggers & yr 

revolutionaries 
be too busy getten high & then they'll turn 

round 

and fight each other over who got the 
mostest. 

we finished our soup and i moved to excuse myself. 

as we walked to the front door she made a last comment: 
now /uther i knows you done changed a lots but if 
you can think back, we never did eat too much pork 
round here anyways, it was bad for the belly. 

i shared her smile and agreed. 

touching the snow lightly i headed for 43rd st. 

at the corner i saw a brother crying while 

trying to hold up a lamp post, 

thru his watery eyes i cd see big momma's words. 

at sixty-eight 

she moves freely, is often right 
and when there is food 
eats joyously with her own 
real teeth. 



BLACKWOMAN 

By Haki R. Madhubuti 

blackwoman: 
is an 

in and out 

rightsideup 

action-image 

of her man 

in other 

(blacker) words; 

she's together, 

if 

he 

bes. 
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America's 
#1 Shave. 



LOOKING GOOD IS EVERYTHING! 



YouVe got to look good all through your busy day Through work, into the eve- 
ning, and right on through "cheek to cheek:' time. The Gillette Troc II is the razor 
you con depend on in the clinches Because its twin blades work together to give 
you a close, smooth shave. The first blode cuts your whisker, and the second blade 
shaves it off even closer So for those times when you've got to look good, and 
feel good . . . use the Gillette Trac I . 



THE GILLETTE TRAC H RAZOR...HELPS KEEP YOU LOOKING GOOD. 



"Just because your hair is full 
doesift mean ife strong. Be careful. Give it 
30 minutes of condition." 

Harold Melvin Salon 



"It's so easy to 
fool yourself. Who 
wants to believe 
that the same 
hairstyle that 
makes your hair 
look full and thick 
can leave it just 
plain weak? But 
it's true. Now the 
Afro, for instance, 
means a pick, 
rollers, teasing. It 
means being 
mean to your hair. 
And how about 
straightening? It's 
supposed to make 
your hair look full 
and smooth. But 

harsh chemicals, hot irons, 
and stiff brushes can really 
rough it up. 
Maybe you think I'm 
down on these 
styles. Not at all. 
I think they're 
very at- 
tractive, as 
long as 

you take care to keep your hair in 
good shape. To me, that means 





using condition* 
Beauty Pack 
Treatment from 
Clairol. You see, 
it's loaded with 
protein. 

In 30 minutes 
its thick cream 
sinks right into 
the hair shaft, sup- 
plying protein to 
the deprived hol- 
lows. It gives 
your hair back 
its body and 
manageability, 
helps keep those 
split ends away, 
and adds a healthy 
sheen. 

Now condition* may cost you 
a little more than most other 
conditioners. 

But believe me, 
your hair will pay you 
back." 

condition* 

The SO-minute treatment 
for mistreated hair. 



•tm <e 197M976, ClArROU INC. 





The Black woman's Ifft, s;iys Dr. 
JfAiT LitdiiLT, is cluiractcrizetl 
by t\\«» m;i)i>r fortes: liigh 
atlik'vcrm-iit aiitl c-xcvJIcncr by 
a limited ffw, such as the collt-ye 
ur.ulnalcs at tlit- rii^Iit, and a 
l ydc of |H»\t'i ty that enmilfs the 
Ii\('s of many. Bt-low. welfare 
nintlirrs tlemonstrate in Ann 
Arbor, Midi., for more money to 
buy winter clotliinu for their 
children. "0\ er (he last decade," 
says Or. Ladner, "more Black 
uomen have uone throngh col- 
Irt;*' than in any jirevions time." 





THE BLACK WOMAN TODAY 

She continues to represent 'the multitude of paradoxes' of her people 



BY JOYCE A. LADNER 



THE IU,\CK woman in America continues to represent the mnltitiido 
of paradoxes of Black people in this nation— tlie jo>s and despairs, 
tlie liopi's and fears, and the successes and failures. Yet, she c-ontimies, 
through her sheer genius for survival, to press forward, and increas- 
ingly, to triumph and make unprecedented achievements. 



There are roughly 9.5 million Black women out of a total U.S. popu- 
lation of o\i'r 215 million. The life e\pectanc\- of the Black woman is 
69 years (compared with 76 years for White women), and the U. S. 
Census Bureau reported that in 197.3 the fertility rate for Black 
women was 2.44 children compared to l.SO for White women. There 
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Joyct A. Ladn«r, Ph.D., 
a sociologist, is an au- 
thor and a professor of 
sociology at Hiniter Col- 
lege in New York City. 



BLACK WOMAN TODAY Continmtd 

lias been a stcatl\- decliiio in Black turtility. For example, in 1966 the 
rate was 3.58. 

The Black woman's life has always been characterized by two major 
forces: high achievement and excellence by a limited few. and a cycle 
of po\ ert\' that t'ngulfs the lives of many. Despite the many problems 
.she has historically had thnist upon her, she c-ontinnes to fight for self- 
determination and equal opportunity— a life that is void of discrimi- 
nation based on sex. race or social class. Hence, the social position of 
the Black woman can still be referred to as "double jeopardy" as she 
fights against racial and sexual exploitation and subjugation. If the 
element of poverty is also considered, her status might aptly be con- 
sidered "triple jeoparcK ." Thus she continues to be this nation s symbol 
of what it means to struggle to achieve under the most difficult condi- 
tions. 



The decade of the 'eOs ushered into existence an unprecetlented set 
of opportunities for ijualified Black women. Due to the gains of the 
Civil Rights Mo\'ement that abolished some of the racial discrimina- 
tion in hiring, and to thi' pressure that was brought to hire more fe- 
males, the Black woman was able to move into certain positions in 
larger numbers than e\er before, ranging from skilled factory jobs 
to highly professional careers. As a result of the battles hmght for 
equality of opportunity during the '60s, Black women during the 
70s foimd themselves moxing into virtually every area of American 
life as their ranks sw»'lled in polities, operatives, public ser\ ice, diplo- 
mac\', the health professions, education, basiness, law, clerical and 
sales, etc. There continues to be a heavy concentration of Black women 
in teaching and nursing careers. 

Over the last decade, more Black women have gone through college 
than in any pre\ i(ms time in history, allowing them the mobilitv' to 
move into more highly skilled, higher paying jobs. In effect. Black 
women have gone a long way in shattering the negati\e ster<M)types 
that White .\mericans have held toward them. And, increasingK . they 
are achieving parity with White women in the labor force. In 197.3 
the relative eaniiiigs of Black women who were in the lal>or force 
full time was S6 percent of that for White women. This led econo- 
mist Lester C. Tliurow to write in Challenge Magazine ( March- Ajiril, 
1976) "If current progress continues Black females would aclii<'ve 
parity with White females in about ten years." Thurow's foiecast for 
Black men was rather bleak: "Black males would not reach parity 
[with White men] for another 75 years." Indeed, Black women have 
already achieved parit>' with White women in clerical and sales, opera- 
tives and in specialized areas of the communications industr\- such as 
telephone operators. 

However great the achievement of Black women may appear, it 
must be remembered that the gains are only relative to those of White 
women, and are certainly less significant when compared to those <if 
the White male who stands at the top of the income and occupational 
scale. For example, in 1973 the median income of Black women ( in the 
labor force full tiiiK-) was only $4,465, compared to $7,361 for White 
women, $10,36.5 for Black men and $14,055 for White men. The stark 
realitj' is that she is still at the fjottom of the socio-economic scale. 

If one examines specific areas, the paradox of achievement versus 
povert\' becomes more apparent. For example. Black women are clos- 



As a result of the racial struggles of the '60s, Bhuk woinrn of this decade find themselves moving into \ irtiially f\tT\- area of .American life, such as politics, public service, diplo- 
niacv, business anil law, aicorilinj; to Dr. Lailncr. However, she adds that there continues to be a lu'avy concentration of Black women in tciching and nursing careers. 





ills; tlic gap iH'twct'n tlioinsclves and tlicir Wliitc coiiiiUTpai ts in edu- 
cation. In 1971, Black women 21 years and over had acltiexed sligiitly 
more than 11 years of sclioolinj;. The Biueau of Lalxir Statistics re- 
ports that IroiM 1960 to 1974 the percentage of Black women collejie 
gradnates almost doubled, going from 4 percent to 7.6 percent. .\s 
significant as these gains may appear, still fewer tlian 10 percent of 
nil Black women have completed college. There are nian\- who would 
argue that the Black woman's occupational attainment has not kept 
pace « ith her educational achievement. On the other hand, the highly- 
trained Black woman has, in many cases, reaped the harvest ol mi- 
nority hiring (piotas. She has been .sought out for emploxnient in 
industry, bu.siness, and higher education hecausi- she can fill two 
minority job (juotas— race and se\. Undonbtedls-, without the pressure 
to increase minority hiring through eriual opportunity programs, fewer 
Black women would now occupy positions in many of these areas. 

Black women are also becominii more visible in many positions 
which formerly excluded them altogether. I"or example, four now sit 
in the United States Congress. The Joint Outer for Political Studie s 
reports that there are now 67.5 Black women elected olficials through- 
out the nation, ranging from C. Delores Tucker, .secretary of state for 
Pennsylvania, to countless others who sit on city councils, hold aldei-- 
manic posts, serve as majors, etc. Black women sit on corporate boards, 
and some are increasingly, liowever slowly, moving into higli levels 
ol corporate uuuiagenient. in rare instauci's. they have been sneeessful 
in launching their own businesses. Fashion Fair Cosmetics Company, 
started In Eunice Johnson, serves as a model for this kind ol business 
acumen among a small select group of Black women. 

There are also some exclusive domains into which Black women 
have not been permitted to enter. No Black woman has a seat on the 
stock e\change. Only one has headed a major imivcrsity ( Mary Berry 
was C;hancellor of the Universitv of ('olorado until slie resigued re- 
cently to bc'come .Assistant Secretary of the United States Office of 
l lducation ). .According to the U.S. Bureau of the Census, in 1974 only 
1.7 percent ol Black women worked in managerial positions (com- 
pared with 4.2 percent of White women). Thus, while Black vvonu ii 
have made some strides, their achieveuient should be viewed cau- 
tiously and as minima! compared to their potential. 

It is impossible to examine the status of the Black woman in isolation. 
Iler relationship to Black men and to the Black familv provides a 




Women who have made careers in professions whicli are still .sDuicwIiat new fur Black wotnen inehidr Jessie Maple (alH)\e). a eineniatonraplier in \ev\- York City, and Ji>yce 
lliijilii s. pnifessor <il law at Nortlivvesti'ni University. Dr. Liidnir says, "Blaek vtonien have amw a lone way in sliatterinn the negative stereiitvpes that White .Anierieans hold." 
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BLACK WOMAN TODAY c«,«,..d 

liolistic porspcctivx- on lier life. Therefore, when one discusses the 
stahis of the Black woman, it becomes apparent, in most cases, that 
tlie ramifications and consecjuences also haxe a great impact on all 
Blacks. The most significant area where this relationship has had its 
impact is on Black family income. The income gap between Black 
and White families has widened, and, the National Urban League 
reports, the proportion of middle-income Black families dropped 
sharply from one-fourth to one-fifth between 1973 and 1974. This 
decline can be attributed in part to the fact that a significant per- 
centage of working wi\es— the backbone of the Black middle class— 
tiropped out of the labor force. 

The Black woman's physical and mental well-being is al.so impor- 
tant to examine in its wider context. One of the dominant characteris- 
tics of Black women is that many will spend a portion of their Vivvs 
in p<iverty, and, increasingly, will cither be widowed, di\-orced or 



women consistently have a higher rate of unemployment than Black 
men. A disproportionate number in the lalx)r force are heads of their 
hou.seholds. Over half (52.S percent) of the women who head their 
households subsist below the low-income level. The U.S. Bureau of 
the Census reported that in 1974 the median income of Black women 
who headed their hous<-holds was S4,595 and that for White women 
was $7,019 a ratio of 65 percent. In a special policy report titled "Black 
Families in the 1974-75 Depression, " the National Urban League notes 
that "Despite their dire conditions. 45 percent of all female-headed 
families and 4.? percent of Black families below the poverty level do 
not receive one cent from welfare. " While one-third of all female-head- 
ed poor Black families are completely dependent on public assistance, 
the vast majority rely on earnings, not public a.ssistance. Many Black 
women are forced to turn to welfare to supplement their meager 
salaries. 

The problem of t'mploymcnt is linked to and at the nexus of a 




Mrs. Jewel Lalonlant of Chicago is unions the increasing nunitx'r of Bluc-k women who are taking advantage of the professional opportunities now a\'ailal}Ie to edueuted Black 
women. A lawyer, she wa.s a deputy solicitor genonil in the U.S. Justice Department and now serves on the boards of directors of Trans World Airlines and otlier corporations. 



separated during their lifetime. They will also, in increasing numbers, 
rear their children alone. Therefore, it is misleading to focus on the 
adxances Black women ha\e n)ade without also carefully examining 
these grim economic realities that ha\e a se\ ere t'dect on all Blacks. 
The National Urban League has characterized the two-year ix'riod 
1974-75 as an ec-onomic "depression" for Blacks, due to its devastating 
consetiuences on the family. 

It is ironic that at a time when concrete gains are being made by 
some Black women, and when the academic community and the pop- 
ular press continue to hail the "new Black middle class" and the 
"Black elite," the woman finds herself unable to function to her great- 
est capacit)' as a major breadwinner or as a contributor to thi' support 
of her family. While official estimates iu<licate that her unemployment 
rate has gone as high as 12 to 13 percent, the National Urban League's 
"hidden unemployment index" estimates that one out of every four 
Black women is imable to find work. CoTitrary to popular myth. Black 



variety of other day-to-day problems with which the Black woman 
must cope. Poverty breeds inequality in the (juality of housing, f(X)d 
and clothing that she and her family can afford; in the kind of edu- 
cation her children will get; in her ability to protect herself and her 
family from disease, violence and other hazards of living. In smn, the 
Black woman finds herself extremely \ ulnerable to the insidioiLS forms 
of racism, sexism and pox erty that will haxe an ach er.se effect on the 
degree to which she will be able to aid in prov iding a quality life for 
herself and her family. 

Due to her greater odds for living in poverty, she is more vulner- 
able to diseases related to occupational and environmental hazards. 
The sub-standard living conditions of the Black poor combined with 
the inability to provide for ade(|uate medical care take a heavy toll 
on their life chances. Blacks are more likely than Whites to cite illness 
as their reason for not being in the labor force. The National Urban 
League found that between 1969 and 1973 the proportion of poor 
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No fingerprints.One more thing 
you didn't have to ask for. 




Frankly, no one asked us to design a refrigerator door 
that would tielp hide fingerprints. But at Whirlpool, we 
look for problems— like fingerprints— and then design 
ways to solve thenn. Why? Simply because we have to 
build a better product than the next guy if we expect 
you to be a faithful customer. 

So we made our refrigerator doors of textured 
steel that really minimizes fingerprints. Then, of course, 
we made them strong. And beautiful to look at. 

Then we made sure you could order the doors 
arranged in the most convenient combination for you. 



Side-by-side. Freezer-on-the-top. Or our new freezer- 
on-the-bottom that puts your refrigerated goods right 
at eye level and easy to reach. 

Then we added easily adjustable shelves that 
make loading more convenient. Porcelain enamel on 
steel interiors. And crispers with humidity seals spe- 
cially designed to help food stay fresh and crisp. 

Put them all together and we believe you're talk- 
ing about one of the best refrigerators available. And 
we think that's exactly what you should expect from 
Whirlpool. 




We believe quality can iDe beautiful. 



Flip. Afro. Gypsy \ 
Curl. Page Boy Cascade: 
Casual. 

Be a different you 
every night in the week. 




It's a combination styling wand and hot 
comb. That's why you can style your hair as 
you like it, when you want it, with the Dazey 
electric Beauty Curt. 

It's just perfect for the active woman. 
And it's just small enough to travel along 
with you in your purse. 

Use it for touch-ups anywhere there's an 
electrical outlet. Even a touch-up gives you 
long lasting curls. Use it on dry or damp hair. 

The Dazey Beauty Curl plus comb is on 
sale for under $8.00 at most 
discount and 
department 
stores. 




v Dazey Products Co., Kansas City. Mo. 64132 

AVAILABLE AT K-MART AND OTHER FINE STORES 



BLACK WOMAN TODAY 

women who did not work because of illness rose from 13 to 1.5 
percent. 

It is apparent that what might appear to be problems affecting 
the Black woman are, instead, problems symptomatic of the 
total society. This is most apparent when one compares Black 
and White female-headed families. The percentage of Black 
female households increased from 2S percent in 1969 to 33 per- 
cent in 197.5. the period when Blacks experienced dramatic eco- 
nomic reversals. During 197.3-7.5, the number of White female- 
headed households increased 12 percent compared to a 6 percent 
increase for female-headed Black families during that same peri- 
od. The number of separated and divorced White female-headed 



With tki CiM'I Rifilits 
Mi>\'enu'nt and the prrs- 
sxirc to hire more wom- 
en, tile Black woman 
has been able to move 
into professional posi ■ 
tions in greater ninn- 
bers. Some have found 
nieaninpful jobs in tom- 
mimieations, such as 
Barbara J. Caffie (rinht), 
a reporter for WJ\V-T\' 
in Cle\-eland, Ohio, and 
Renee Pons.saint, a CBS- 
TV news correspondent. 



r 





families increased by 20 percent whereas the comparable increase 
for Blacks was 10 percent. The number of children in one 
parent households increased by 16 percent for Whites and 7 per- 
cent for Blacks. Indeed, for the first time in history, social scien- 
tists might be convinced that it is misleading and inaccurate to 
focus on the uni(|ueness of the Black female-headed family as 
the morbidity rate of White families soars. 

What is the impact of the high male unemployment rate on 
Black women? A slight majority (51 percent) of Black women 
between the ages of 25 and 45 are living without a spouse, either 
separated, di\'orced, widowed or never married. There is a 
numerical shortage of Black men. There are roughly one million 
more Black women than Black men in the U.S. population. 
.\lso, a significant nimiber of Black men who may be viewed as 
potential spouses are burdened with unemployment. A signifi- 
cant number of all ages are incarcerated, while others are in the 
armed forces ami stationed at bases outside the country. Given 
these serious .social problems, perhaps hundreds of thoasands of 
Black women are unable to find the <iuality spouse they desire. 
We are unable to state in what precise ways this affects the Black 
woman's well-being. It is obvious that it poses significant prob- 
lems as one constantly obser\'es the "Black man-woman problem" 
dramatized extensively in the niiiss media, and given to pro- 
tracted discussion by the layman and professional alike. These 
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Our Seat Test. 




^^h^ like fortyleven kids jumping \ 
upandcbwnonyourseatalldaylongf^ 



Ford Motor Company cars are the result 
of one tough test after another Every new seat 
design gets tested by Bouncing Betsy 

Betsy tests seat springs for Fords, 
Mercurys, and Lincolns . . . every kind of car 
Ford Motor Company builds. 

Because you give car seats a lot of tough 
punishment, Betsy tests them tough: 
100,000 times! 

In a day Betsy puts more wear and tear 




Bouncing Betsy | 



on a car seat than you would in a year 

Betsy is tough on a car seat. But 
tough testing makes for tough cars. So, at 
Ford Motor Company we do a lot of it. 



It's simple. Ford wants 
to be your car company. 



Beauty Prod. Co., Phila., PA 19131 



1st TIME EVER BY MAIL 



commK' 



Item N«. 1. For Pressed Hair 
lien Nc. U. For SIra.gM 
Hair 

No Nifht Rolling Needed 
Long Lasting Curls 

$1.95 
Family Size! 



'wt «Kw cue** 



Item Nl. 3. -BABYOWL" is 
tor Face. Hands and Body. 
Keeps feet soft i dry. Has 
been used over Acne, Rash, 
pimples, psoriasis and arth- 
ritic skin. Also for itching- 
money back if not satisfied. 



ORDER NOW! 



FREE 

when you 

buy three 
or more 
items! 



$6.00 



Iten No. 2. SAFE!' 
Just Press the hair! 
Hair Will Not "Go BlGll" 
U.S. t Japan Patenlei) 



Allow 3 to 4 
Days For 
Delivery. 



SHAMPOO 
*JTANT CONOIIIOlP 
••fT t EASY TO CO* 



low t»w*c^ • 



$1.95! 



Shav* Lott*" 
Bumpy Sli*" 
* Tyrn lA H»*r 




Money 
returned 

if not 
satisfied! 



K*Lr 4 HAIR AM 
— MAIHOHtM — 



Iten No. 4. For Long— 

Higtier Gloss— High Sheen — 

Lovely Hair. For Woirten, 
Men A Children. 



Ilea Nl. •. (Women, Men 
S Children) 



All products manufactured 
under one or more 
United States Patents. 



Item Nt. S. With Flip 
Openinf 



MAIL NOW TO: Beiaty Product Co., 3600 Uncister A«i., Phili., Pa. 19131 



6 FREE 



Name Item No. 1 lA 2 3 4 5 

Street Apt. # □□□□□□ ^ 

City — .. State Zip Three or More 



nwilh any 

City state zip Three or K 

Please Rush Items Checked. Full price ol enclosed plus 65^ handling. 



© 1977 



Distributors- Dealers— Foreign Operators, etc , write to 
U S. Product Co.. MIDC Industrial Complen. Boi 4510, Philadjiphia, 19131 
PHILADELPHIA AREA DIST.: ADELE REED, 5247 SPRUCE ST., PHIUOELPHIA. 19139 



BEGIN YOUR ROOTS NOW! 

with This Complat* Baby Rvcord Book 

Ideal gift for new parents. Observe baby's 
every moment, jot (down foots and feelings. 
Unique sections on food hobtts and nutrttton. 

financial savings plan 
fcx newtxxn, naming 
ceremony, family tree. 
S3.96 plus 55e post. & 
Fiandl [gift wrap & 
card, 50e more) 

99 pp. Ortgirxal 
Illustrations of bicx* 
babies 

Oder from 
LenOiamps Pitillstiers 
Post Office Box 23432 
Washington, DC 20024 




climlnila ACNE, LARGE PORES, OILY, 
DRY, BLOTCHY SKIN, AGE LINES, 
EYE SHADOWS and BLACKHEADS 



let EAR SKIN IN 6 DAYS 



PEELER-PAK « 

A professional peeling troatmont proven by a 
lifetime of experience by skin specialists. It is 
not a superficial, quickie, smear-on method. All 
that is required is 35 minutes lor 6 consecutive 
nights. No inconvenience from your daily routine. 
In the privacy of your homo, see PEELER-PAK 
actually peol nwny tha df>ad ekirt on vOur lace 
layer after layer, while clear and unblemished 
skin comes to the surface. Thai's the look you 
want and get 

For over 40 years, thousands of men. women 
ond young people have visited our of'ices lor 
the very same PEELER-PAK treatment. They 
eliminated thoir complexion problems and have 
overcome the embarrassment that comes with 
not looking their very best. 

Start your 6 day PEELER-PAK treatment NOW? 
Do ft today! Send S26 in check or Money Order 
with your name and address to: 

SKIN CULTURE COMPANY 

no W. 42 St., Dipt. C-71 New Vorh, N.V. 10O36 



Never sticks together. 




Black women smh .is Dot Fort at International Busines.s 
Machines are al.so making eiiiplo>ineiit gains in "white 
collar" jobs which at one time employed only Whites. 

BLACK WOMAN TODAY co.«»..d 

problems, which alfcct Black men and women of all ages, lx)th 
married and unmarried, should be given serious consideration 
as Blacks seek to create viable solutions. 

If Black women are to continue to achieve educationally, oc- 
cupationally and to gain increased income, and if tliey are to 
extricate themselves from their poverty' and the institutional 
racism which engulfs their lives, the federal government must 
enact a massive familv policy which would have as its major goal 
that of strengthening all Black families at every level. This in- 
cludes jobs, higher income, adequate child care facilities, quality 
housing, medical care, nutrition, etc. Any social poUcics enacted 
miLst benefit one-paiciit, two-parent and extended families alike. 
It is also important to utilize existing institutions in Black com- 





BNiHSe ol the push to hire women and minorities, Black 
women are Ketting more management jobs. Katie Dabs 
is a director witli Planned Parenthood in New York. 
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Geamettes 

^MACARONI 



TENDER 




Box or menthol: 



Carhon 




IS 



See how Carlton stacks down in tar. 
Look at die latest U.S. Government figures for: 
llic 10 top selling cigarettes 



lar mg / 
cigarette 



nicoline mg./ 
ogarette 



Brand P Non-Fi«er 



25 



1.6 



Brand C Non-Filter 



23 



1.4 



Brand W 



19 



1.2 



Brand W 100 



19 



1.2 



Brand M 



18 



1.1 



Brand S Menthol 



18 



1.2 



Brand S Menthol 1 00 



18 



1.2 



Brand BH 1 00 



18 



1.0 



Brand M Box 



17 



1.0 



Brand K Menthol 



17 



1.4 



Otlier cigarettes that call 
tliemselves low in "tar" 

tarmg./ nicotine rT>g / 

ogarette cigarette 



Brand P Box 



15 



0.8 



Brand K Mild 



14 



09 



Brand W Lights 



13 



09 



Brand M Lights 



13 



0.8 



Brand D 



13 



0.9 



Brand D Menthol 



11 



0.8 



Brand V Menthol 



11 



0.7 



Brand V 



10 



0.7 



Brand M Menthol 



8 



0.5 



8 



Brand M 

Carlton Soft Pack 1 
Carlton Mentliol less than 1 
Carlton Box less than '^ 

' Av per cigarette by FTC method 



0.5 



0.1 
0.1 
•0.1 




Soft pack-1 mg. 
Menthol-less than 1 mg. 
Box*-less than 1 mg. 



Less than 1 mg. tar. 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



Of all brands, lowest. .Carlton 70: less than 0 5 mg. tar. 
.05 mg. nicoline av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. '76. 

Soft Pack and MenihoL 1 mg. "tar", 0.1 mg. nicoline av. per cigarette. FTC Report DEC. 76. 
Box: 1 mg. "lar", 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigaretie by FTC method. 
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COLLAR 

KILLS BOTH i 
TICKS nnD FLEAS 

Happy dogs and cots are 
wearing while this year 
because white is the color 
ol the Hartz "2-ln-1" Collar 
that Icills both ticlcs and 
fleas. Does it really work? 
Just ask o friend wtx>se pet 
wears one. \Mon1 lose Is 
effectiveness even if it gets 
wet. Unconditional money- 
back guarantee by Hartz. 
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(1976 THE HARTZ MOUNTAIN CORPORATION HARRISON. 
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Highly trained Black women, Mu h .w SiU iu Dnckms, 
an t't»inm-fr \\itli Santa Ft- Railroad, art* riapiiiy llu- 
Iiarwst of iiiinority liinn;^ cpiotas, siiys Dr. Ludiicr. 

BLACK WOMAN TODAY c..ri...rf 

Mimilties to accomplish this Koal. Rev. Jesse Jackson is currently 
orijani/in}; Black teen-iijjers in two important Institutions, church- 
es and schools, in an effort to ha\e tli<'ni realize and (U velop their 
potential in a constrnctixe .sense. It may also hecoine necessary 
for Black women to liecome more ajj>;ressi\e in demanding a 
((uality life for themselves and their families. The fortitude of 
Black heroines .such as Harriet Tubman. Marj' McLeod Bethune 
and Fannie lAm Hauler serve as shilling examples of the kind 
of social changes Black women can achieve. 




Rev. Jtssa Jackson's Pusli i'or ENcclli'mc pmurain is 
filrti liy Dr. Kadni-r as llir t>i>f of i-oinniiiiiitx-orieiittHl 
prouraiii HIai-k uoiiini sliotild l)<>a>iiic iiivoiM'd in. 




JUST RUB ON 

MOSCO 



COBN and 

cftllua removal 
guaranteed or 

money back. Fait, eaijr, eco- 
nomical. Get htoteo today and 
«a«« tho»m corns away! At drug 
counters. Regular and large 
economy Jars. Mou Chem. Co. 
Inc., Rochester, N.Y. 



HARD TO FIND 
SIZES 7 TO 13 



MED 


(AB) 


7 10 13 


WIDE 


(C D) 


7 to 13 


X WIDE 


(EE EEE 


7 10 12 




Lotus 

by Town & 
Coiintfy 



Available in black, taupe and 
brown Babv Liiard Leathei 



Eastown 

itjoet — 

DEPT E 8. 7768 Harper 
Ocltoil. Mi. 4S213 



Write for Introductory Offer 





N 


M 


W 


■10 12 


•10 12 


7 12 



'Black only 



LOSE FAT FAST 

BE SLIM AGAIN 
TAKE ONE A DAY AND 
SEE HOW FAST AND SAFE 
EXCESS FAT VANISHES 
FOREVER 
MONEV BACK CUAMNTEE 

I FOR LARGE SUPPLY SEND $4 50 PLUS 50C 
HANDLING FEE and (2) 13c stamps to: 




SMALL AGAIN 



P.O. BoK 9B70-C 
Phll«., Pa. 1S140 



NATURAL HAIR GROWTH AID 




3 MONTH 
SIZE $6.75 



6 MONTH 
SIZE $9.75 
FOR MEN- 
WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN 

LONGER THICKER DANDRUFF FREE HAIR 
IN 30 DAYS OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
Alio Sand il.2S Hondlmg Fn To: 

UAID CDnU/TU PO Bos 9870.E4 

nHin anunin F»hiladelphia, Pa. 19140 
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POEMS & LYRICS 



IVPLM01\0H AVAILABL E ON SELECTED SONGS 
HOHTHLT AWARDS' FABULOUS tl.WW 00 OFFER' 
TALENT'^ L*-"!-**^ Q^'"':f w^tt 



HAIR WEAVING ^-^"i"- 



Agents also Wanted. 

New Quick Fusion Method, No Sewing. 

Free Home Demonstrations . Weaves $99. 

ScnJ l2> l.i; .Suiirpcd =111 Envelope-. 
HAIR WEAVE. P.O. Bo« 6572-EB. Phila.. Pa. 19138 
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THIN LEGS 



Try this new omozi'ng ici- 
entific home method to 
ADO SHAFBLY CURVES at 
onft/os, colves, thighs, 
knees, hipsf 

.Skinn) icRx r<>)> n»- 



SKINNY LEGS 




u-li-iuinr Ivu lifrh- 
.■h*rt ftiT «.«:■ 

tlno or Irg anorillnir lo hrHrht Jnd wrlKlit' 

10.OAT TRlALtMONKVBACMOUAIIANTUFiir ih. • Sh^p.-ty 

I.Pirn Motm- M.'lhoil ■ (U-! i'.ts •i"" I'"'" l'*>-*'*lir«' "» 

iiQBlman an .iPllvory i (n r' '" ' 

• I.9N with or.lvr »r>it » i- t 
Mnlfvil. or tfiurn cour..- fn\ 



MODERN METHODS D«pl. ms-m 

12 Warrfn St.. Nfw York City I0O07 
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Thiee of ycrar dogs fEn^orite 

mixed in one bagL 




Now, Beef, Liver 
and Chicken flavors au 

mLxed together for one triple- 
good taste in new Variety 
Choice Chuck W^on dog food. 
And it makes a tasty gra\y 
when you add warm water. 
Try new Variety Choice 

Chuck \\^on 
at intro- 
ductory 
savings. 



Qip dotted-line coupon 
to save 15C on Beef Flavor Chuck Wagon 



CHUCK 




STORE COUPON 

DEIALER For pajTiifnt of l'acc\-.iliie. plus 5c handling, siiid lo 
Kalslon Piirliia Conipanv. I'D. Hox 1 107. St. lx)nis. Missouri 63188. 
Coupon will Ix' lionoixxl otilv If II Wcis tionoaxi \k relallcr consls j 
It-nl Willi Ihc tcniis heri-of ;uid submltlcd bv a ri-laller ol our nwr- ^ 
rhanflisc ora rlcariiii;housc approvfd lj\- us and aclliifi lor and at 
Ihc risk of such a retailer The obligaiion lo redeem this eoupon is 

exprwisly c-ondil lonetl on the retailer's shoulng on request Invoices proMng purchases of 
sulTicirnl sloi k within the past 90 daN's to cover coupons presented for redemption Aiiv 
other application conslilules fraud. Iliis ( oupon is nontnmsferable. nonassignable and 
redemption is limiu-d to one coupon per specified produi t and size. Any sales tax must 
lx> piUd lj\ cusloiix-r OITcr void where prohibited, taxed or otherwi.se rcs'trictcd. Cash re 
demption l/20oric.UmltonecouponperpurehaseofChuck Wagon' or Variety Choice™ 
Chuck Wagon" dog food. Any other use constitutes fraud. Coupon expires July .31. 1978. 
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Clip solid-line coupon to save 35C 
on new Variety Choice Chuck Wcigon. 



For your pels health 

See your verennanan regufarty 
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A Look Into The Future 

Tomorrow's Black Woman: Independent, 




Shelii P«aca (,iIh>\(0. 2n, of 
Mi inpliiN. IViin.. says "C^oiilniry 
to tlic popuhir belii'f that Blaik 
females are needed in llie joli 
inarki't. there are still a lot of 
ohstaelcs Ix'eaii.se you arc Blaek 
and a woman." Slielia w^as sec- 
ond rnnnenip to Miss Tccnafic 
America in 1974 and now works 
as news writer for WMC-T\' in 
Memphis while she studies at 
Southwestern V. at Memphis. 



WITFI the o\<)lution f)f the incre:i.singly acti\o. progressive woman 
of tile 1970.S, it ha.s become evident tliat Black women, a.s well a.s 
other females, are not goin;; through a "fad" period of self-realization. 
The new independence and ciireer-mindedncss which emerged dur- 
ing the revolutions of the 1960s are obviously here to stay. Interviews 
with young Black women across the United States indicate that to- 
morrow's Black woman will be aggressive, independent, smart and 
more concerned with femininity and personal achievements than with 
joining women's liberation organizations. 

While none of the participants in this article show a militant atti- 
tude and some say racial discrimination has not directly affected their 
lives, all feel that inequality of the races and the sexes will still be an 
obstacle to overcome in the near future. Most are exceptionally confi- 
dent of their personal capabilities to achieve the career goals they have 
established for tliemsebes. Contrary to the aspirations of many young 
Black women of the prexnous decade, none says she wants to be a 
school teacher. Instead they plan careers, say, as lawyers, doctors, bal- 
let dancers, fashion designers and journalists. 

To get a sampling of what can he expected of Black women during 
the approaching decade. >oung women between thv ages 12-21 from 
a cross-section of socio-economic backgroiuids and religious beliefs 
were asked to express their opinions on men. the women's liberation 
moxeinent. violence, racial di.scrimination. parents, religion, the future 
and the persons thev admire the most. Those interv iewed include: 

I'.WIF.LA XOHMENT, 12, an eighth grader at Bolivar Junior High 
.School in Bolivar, Tcnn.. a small town 60 miles from Memphis. 

I,ORF,TT.\ FLOYD. 14, a sophomore at Wayne High School in 
Dayton. Ohio. 

DORI\D.\ .\.\RON, 15. a sophomore at Woodward Academy in 
Atlanta. She is the daughter of retired baseball great Hank .\aron. 

CECILIA WHITE. 16. a .sophomore at East High School in Denver, 
Colo. She was chosen Miss Colorado Teen and is in Europe this sum- 
mer as a youth ambassador for the People to People Program. 

MICHELLE B.WKS. 17. a recent graduate of Lindblom High 
School in Chicago. She is an editorial director for Sew Expression, a 
teen magazine in Chicago. 

WANDA .MORROW, 18, who recently graduated from Normandy 
High School in Normandy, Mo., a .suburb of St. Louis. 




La Toy% Jackson, 21. who i>er- 
forms with her hrothcrs and sis- 
ters. Tile Jack.son.s, says she feels 
"a woman's place i.s in the home 
and keepinu the family toseth- 
er." .She hoix's to further her ca- 
reer in show business while she 
studies for a devtree in business 
law "so I can e\entually man- 
age niy own business affairs." 




By Lynn Norment 

Smart, Feminine 



SHELIA PEACE, 20, a junior at Southwestern at Mempliis wlio is 
niajoriii}; in conimiuiications. Slie was second runnenip to Miss Teen- 
age America in 1974, and writes tlie news at \VMC-T\' in Mempliis. 

NANETTE CANDY, 19, a junior at Mar(|nette University in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., who plans to pursiu' a career as a corporate lawyer. 

CABOLVN SMITH, 20, of Detroit, wife and mother of one child, 
who is currently workint; on her hijjh school diploma and studying to 
be a medical receptionist. 

LA TOV.A J.'KC'KSON, 21. who perform.s with her sisters and broth- 
ers. The Jack-sons. 

SHERRY MAYO, 21, who recently was graduated from American 
University in Washington, D.C., and is now employed as a typesetter. 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION MOVEMENT 

P.\MEL.\— "1 think that if a woman knows she can do it. and do<-s 
as good a job as the man. she should get the same pa\ . whether she is 
Black or White. Hut sometimes this woman's lil) stuff is not good be- 
cause a lot of women just try to prove themseK t-s. I don't think they 
sluiuld do it (compete with men) unless they need a job or something. 
.\ lot of times it just cau.ses troubU'." 

MICHELLE— "1 really don't believe in women's lib just for the sake 
of having women do things like a man. I don't think a woman is e(|ual 
to a man as far as strength is concerned. That's for White women. 
Black women ha\e alwa\s been liberated." 

SHELIA— "I am not a women's libber as such. Of course, I siipport 
e(|ual pay for e(|ual jobs. But I don't believe in labeling myself. Im- 
mediatcK' people haw notions as to what a womi'ii's libber is and ex- 
pect n)e to li\'e up to those expectations. I do feel that women and 
Blacks are discriminated against, and not just by men and Whites. 
We are our own worst enemies." 

L.\ TOY.-\— "1 feel that a woman's place in in the home keeping the 
family together. . . . Some work is too harsh for women. We weren't 
built that way." 

MEN 

SHEUHV— "I like an intlcpcnclent man who has goals in life. Hr 
must he free-spirited, nnderstanch'ng and considerate." 

NANETTE— "I like strong, amhitious men. He must know himself 





Cecilia White (ahovi'), 
16, of Denver, Colo., 
say.s, "TIk' future liold-s 
Kreat prDiiii.ses f(ir inc ;is 
a Black woman." Slic 
wa.s "Mis.s (>olorado 
Teen ' last year and is 
an acfoniplisht'tl haq^ist. 



Nanette Gandy (le(t), 
U>, i.s a junior at Nlar- 
(liiette Uni\'ersity whtTC 
site is majoring in En- 
jilisli and liojx's to he a 
corporate lawyer. W'lien 
slic niiirries. Nanette 
says her mate must not 
expect lier to "sit around 
just brinK a 2 (-hour 
lionsewife and motlier." 



Michelle Banks (ri^ht). 
17. of ('liieaj»o. an xs- 
piriiiK jonrnalist, says 
tlie women's lih move- 
ment is "forWIiite wom- 



Black 



liavf 



alwa\s heen lilx-ratcd.' 



Continued on Next Page 




A Look Into The Future 

and know his direction in life and be able to follow that direction and 
not be swayed from it." 

LA TOVA— "He must be at least five years older, much more mature 
than I am and a business type person. I show no partiality in races." 

WANDA— "I don't j»o on looks too much, mostly on personality. 
Looks are okay, but some people who are really cute don't have any 
personality and you don't even want to be around them. But don't get 
me wrong. I think my boyfriend is nice looking." 

MICHELLE— "He must have an outgoing personality and be a little 
bit on the crazy side, and neat. And I like them chocolate, too." 

PAMELA— "It really doesn't matter much how they look, but how 
they act. I like a boy who is himself and does not try to iiuitate some 
other boy. I like a boy who cares about himself and tries to put to- 
gether a fjiture for himself instead of just doing a lot of talking and 
no studying." 

DORINDA— "I like boys who are nice, talkative, and cute." 

SHELIA— "I want a man who can appreciate my being independent 
and accept my being that way and not want me to play a role that is 
not me. He must accept me for myself." 

LORETTA— "1 like a guy who is not a male chauvinist pig . . . The 
guys I like are usually more intellectual and mature. They've got to be 




Pamela Norment, 12. an eighth grader and cheerleader 
at Bolivar Jiniior Hifih in Bolivar, Tcnn., .says "too 
many jMrcnts don't spend enough tijne witli their kids." 

interesting and not hung up on sex." 

CECILIA— "I like a man who is tall, masculine and athletic. I admire 
gentility and understanding, self-discipline and self-confidence." 

VIOLENCE 

-MICHELLE— "If there were more things for students to get invoKcd 
in and psirents would spend more time with their kids, tliere would be 
less boredom and idleness, which lead to crime and \iolence." 

NANETTE— "Kids wouldn't be affected by the violence on televi- 
sion if they were taught to respect the property and rights of others." 

W.-WDA- "There is too much violence on TV. .\ lot of times they 
tell you in detail how burglars break in and that type of thing. It gives 
too many ideiLS to kids. So many young people are involved in crime 
because of the lack of jobs." 

SHERRY— "Crime and violence will always exist. It has a lot to do 
with the structure of our society." 

PA.\IEL.\— "I think that some of it is really caused by the en\ ironment 
they li\e in, and some people might just do it to get attention because 
they don't get attention at home. Parents should be more concerned 
about their kids." 

CAROLYN— "I think that violence on television affects children. 
The teenage gangs in Detroit shoukl be treated more strictly. And 
some of the shows on television should be cut out c-oinpletely, such as 
Helter Skelter. Gangs watch these shows and get ideas from them." 

DORINDA— "Dope mostly causes it (crime). Drugs are bad." 



SHELIA— "Violence is a product of our inner frustrations. People are 
finding no other real outlets. It goes back to young people conforming 
to authoritative figures. When the pressure builds up, they resort to 
violence." 

CECILI.\— "Teenage crime and violence stem from rebellion, lack of 
love and di.scipline." 

RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 

LA TO YA— "There are so many prejudiced people in the world today. 
Anyone who thinks he is better than someone else has to have a mental 
problem. We are all made in Cod's image and there is no need for 
prejudices." 

SHELIA— "There will not be racial equality in anything during my 
lifetime or any lifetime thereafter. People who are going to do people 
wrong will do that regardless, and just look for an excuse. Some use 
race as an excuse; others use appearance." 

DORINDA-"lt has not affected my life, but I do feel it will affect 
me in the long run." 

PAMELA— "I think we could do without it because in the futiu-e 
we are all going to need each other to survive. I don't know whether 
we will see equality in my lifetime or not, but I hope so." 

NANETTE— "Yes, it will be solved. Hard core bigots will dwindle 




Wanda Morrow, 18, of Normandy, Mo., plans to study 
fasliion merelmntlising at Florissiint Valley Community 
College. She says, "1 feel I can do anything 1 want." 



out. Young people are going to leam for themselves that all people are 
created e<jual. Each successive generation will esentuaily wear racial 
discrimination thin." 

LORETTA— "There is a lot of discrimination at my school, such as 
in the Honor Society. My sister and brother and I did not get on it, 
although we all had high enough grades. They said we had too many 
"negative comments' from the teachers. The only Blacks who get on it 
have inferiority complexes. If you are aggressive and intelligent, you 
don't get on it." 

SHERRY— ",\t the present time, there is still a lot of racial discrim- 
ination, and it is only subdued now. I don't think it is ever going to be 
solved because it is not on the surface." 

PARENTS 

DORINDA— "What I like about my parents most is that they tell me 
right from wrong, and what I shouldn't do. They aren't too bossy, but 
help me do right." 

LA TOY,\— "My parents led us in the right direction, but in most 
families something must have gone wrong, or we would not see the 
problems we see today. I think it Is the parents' fault." 

CAROLYN— "The way children are reared now, it's bad. Kids usually 
obey one parent and disrespect the other. Parents should let the child 
know that he miLst respect both parents equally. .\nd parents should 
be stricter and discipline their children. Now, when kids get in a fight, 
the parents want to whip the other kids instead of their own." 




Loretta Floyd, 14, of Dayton, Ohio, a.spires for a two- 
fold career iis a doctor and a business woman. She 
says parents "force kids into unnecessary things." 
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No breakfast is nutritious 
until somebody' eats it. 




We make the taste of Kellogg' s Sugar 
Frosted Flakes cereal hard to pass up 
They've got a secret toasted-in n-osting. 

That's important to him. 
A one-ounce serving of Kellogg' s 
Sugar Frosted Flakes and milk 
has 25% of the U.S. Recommended 
Daily Allowance for eight essen- 
tial vitamins and 10% U.S. RDA 
for iron and zinc. That's 
important to you. So when 
you set down a complete 
breakfast of Kellogg's 
Sugar Frosted Flakes 
and milk, juice, 
toast and spread, 
you know your child 
will be getting the 
taste he likes and 
nutrition too 



SUGAR FROSTED FLAKES 



GREAT-TASTING NUTRITION 



THE NUTRITIONAL FACTS ABOUT KELLOGG'S SUGAR FROSTED FLAKES* 

One ounce (about cup) Sugar Frosted One ounce of Kellogg's Sugar Frosted Flakes cereal provides these percentages ot U.S. 
Flakes alone and in combination with Va cup Recommended Daily Allowance (U S. RDA), 



Vitamin D forlified whole milk. 


SUGAR 






SUGAR 






SUGAR 


1 OI. 


FROSTED 




1 «. 


FROSTED 




1 oz. 


FROSTED 


SUGAR 


FLAKES 
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A Look Into The Future 

LORETTA— "I think of most parents as hypocrites— they say one 
tiling and tlien tliey do just the opposite. They think they know it all, 
and they don't. .\nd they are extremely terrible liars. I don't think 
parents put enough emphasis on their child's education and careers. 
And they try to decide their children's lives too much and force them 
into unnecessary things. " 

WANDA— "I think parents should talk to their kids more and be close 
friends with them so if there is a problem they won't be afraid to talk 
about it. " 

MICHELLE— "I was really lucky to have such good parents. I look 
at some of my friends and really feel sorry for them. Their parents let 
them do anything they want to do. like go out and .stay late. They ha\ e 
a relationship like friends with their parents. But mine were never like 
that. They were always parents. They were strict compared to my 
friends' parents, but now I can really appreciate that." 

RELIGION 

L.\ TOYA— "My whole life is practically based on my religion 
(Jehovah's Witnesses). Too many people take religion for granted. It 
does not mean anything to say you are religious and that you go to 
church every Sunday if you are not serving God in the proper manner." 

MICHELLE— "I have been to Baptist churches, Methodist churches 
and to Sanctified (Church of God in Christ) churches, and they have 
just about scared me out of religion. I don't want to go to any church 
now. Either they want too much money or they just tell you how to 
dress. . . . But I do still believe in God. " 




Carolyn Smith, 20, of 

Detroit, droppt'd (tut of 
liijih .sfhool at 16 to get 
married. However, now 
she i.s .sliulyiiiK to Iw a 
medical receptionist 
and to get her high 
sth(K)l diploma. "So far 
the future looks good." 



LORETTA— "I am not religious at all. I have gone to church, but I 
don't go anymore. I don't know if there is a God or not." 

SHELIA— "1 am very religious. But I think that people are getting 
hung up on supermarket religion. They are under the impression that 
you can go to church and say you are born again, and they don't see 
themselves doing any wrong. They seek justification for their wrongs 
and ask for forgiveness. Christianity is good, but it was not meant to 
blind us. It wits meant to open our eyes." 

THE FUTURE 

CECILIA— "I think the future holds great promises for me as a 
Black woman. I want a complete woman's life— education, marriage, 
a good family life and children." 

LA TOY,\— "I want to further my career in show business, get into 
movies and further my education in the business field. I am young and 
there will always be time for marriage. So why rush into something 
that I might regret later." 

LORETTA— "I plan to be a doctor and a business woman. I feel 
that I will encounter a lot of obstacles, racial and sexual, but I will 
overcome them. One big obstacle will be Black people who will . . . 
put me down. Blacks don't want other Blacks to fix their cars or doctor 
on them. It's a myth placed in their minds by racism. " 




Sherry Mayo, 21, who recently graduated from American Uni\crsity in Washington 
and is now employed as a typesetter, says she is very positive alx>ut her career and 
future, and, "I don't want to separate my career from Ix'ing a wife and mother." 

NANETTE— "I really don't know what my total future will hold. 
There are certain things I look forward to, such as a family and career. 
I want to marry and have children, but I must reser\e a part of 
myself exclusively for myself, to pursue a career as a lawyer." 

WANDA— "I want to eventually get into designing fashions, and I 
think that if I have my mind set to do it, I can do anything I want to do." 

DORINDA— "I want to be a ballet dancer. I am studying ballet now, 
and have been since I was four years old. I hope to make it to the top. 
I think that I will make it. but because I am Black, I might not." 

P.\MEL.\— "I would very much like to excel in acrobatics, but living 
in a small town like Boli\ar. there are no opportiniities to study such 
things. I know that once I make up my mind ... I can do it." 

MICHELLE— "It looks pretty good. I want to be a journalist, and 
I plan to be even better than Barbara Walters." 

WHO DO YOU ADMIRE MOST? 

SHELI.\— My grandmother, Maggie Lynom, and not just for senti- 
mental reasons. I admire her faith. Black women who came up during 
that time, the Depression, and raised a family as she did— I realize now 
that it took a great amount of faith to make it. It leaves behind an ex- 
ample for us to follow." 

DORIND.-V- "Nadia Comanechi, because I want to be a gymnast." 

PAMELA-^Dr. Martin Luther King. He tried to free Blacks." 

CAROL'ra-"My husband, Cedric." 

MICHELLE— "I really admire my sister the most. Beverly Banks. 
She has helped me more than anyone else in the whole world. She has 
set a good example for me." 

WANDA— "I admire my mother (Anita Willette Morrow) because 
she started out young in life married with a family. But she worked hard 
to raise me and my sister, and now she is doing what she really wants to 
do as far as a career is concerned. She is tough." 

NANETTE— "Barbara Jordan because she knows her mind. She is 
eloquent, and knows exactly what she is saying. .\nd people listen." 

CECILIA— "I admire General Chappie James the most. I am so 
impressed because he occupies one of the most serious jobs in America, 
and a unique place in American history. I like his discipline and the 
fact that when many were giving him a hard time, he didn't give up." 



Oorinda Aaron, 1.5, 
daughter of retired 
baseball great Hank 
Aaron, aspires to he a 
ballerina and has Ix-en 
studying ballet since 
slie was four years old. 
She says her parents arc 
"not too bossy, but just 
help nie to do right." 
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Introducing the power 

to moke your hair 
do whatever you want! 

r 






Sometimes your hair has a mind of its own, right? 
Does the "do" it wants to do, no matter what. 

Well, newTAIVIBA liquid hair relaxer turns the 
tables— and now you've got the power. 

The power and the options. To make your hair 
jump, or dip, or curl slow'n easy— or just sit tight. 

Whatever your mood. Whenever you're into it. 

How doesTAMBA do it? Just leave that to us. 

All you got to do is go buy it. 



newTAMBA liquid iiair relaxer 
It'll leach your hair who's boss. 



Nicholas Products, Ltd * 1977 

PO Drawer 334 

Nco B«rlin. Wise S3151 



CAUTION : Follow direcrTon^arefuTly to avoid 
skin and scalp irritation, hair breakage, and eye injury.. 



SIMEON BOOKER 



NOTEBOOK 




Ms, Matlie F. Lemon 



TIIK world of \Is, Mattio Florence Lemon is 
shared with humorist Art Buchwald, the 
column-writing team of Robert Novak and 
llowland Evans and the members of the 
Washington news staffs of tlie Boston Globe, 
the Newhouse newspaper cliain and the John- 
son Publishing Co. She is a night cleaning 
woman at 1750 I'ennsyK ania Ave. 

Pushing her cart loaded with dust cloths, 
cleaning fluids and brushes, Ms. Lemon over- 
sees the upkeep of the protected confines of 
these noted journalists. When she enters their offices, especially after 
a news shattering day, floors arc littered, trash cans are ()\erflowing 
and cigarette ashes are strewn about desks. But Ms. Lemon knows 
how to "fix things up" and make her celebrated tenants' jilaces "look 
good" for tlie next day. 

The VIP atmosphere does a lot for Ms. Lemon. She can read the 
framed letters from irate cohnnn readers on the walls of Art Buchwald s 
office. As she gathers the wire ser\ice machine papers, she can read 
the day's top stories. At the Johnson offices, she can .study Ebony and 
Jet and learn about the activities of America's Blacks. 

Like thousands of other Black women in the nation's capital, Ms. 
Lemon is a low income worker— untrained, unskilled but proud. The 
Pentagon has lower floors, almost all occupied by low income Black 
workers, which are dubbed "Uncle Tom's Cabin." Other g()\ernment 
buildings lia\ e high percentages of low income Black workers, who 
handle maintenance, .supply and messenger chores. 

Ms. Lemon knows a lot about these survi\al jobs. What keeps her— 
and so many others— going, is the pride which comes from putting in a 
good day's work, e\en on the night shift. She doesn't hesitate to vent 
her feelings about welfare, and "some neighbors sitting home all the 



Washington Bureau Chief 

time collecting government money." 

"That ain't ine" she'll tell you in a minute. "1 tlon't want anybody to 
give nic a thing. I've been working all of my life. And with prices 
going up, I've got to work harder. But I'm not ashamed to work." 

It all started in rural Georgia. Her folks were farmers near Hampton. 
They had a ct)w or two, some hogs, and chickens. The\' sharecropped. 
So far as education went, it was as scanty as income from the farm. 
She w("nt only to the 5th grade. Then she started working. Her experi- 
ence includes packing vegetables at a company owned by Senator 
Herman Talniadge. "I know all about him, his wife, and family. They 
were real decent people," she says. 

E\ en though she mo\ ed up the line northward to the nation's capital 
in 19.>3, she still keeps a link with the home folk in rural Georgia. Every 
year, she has a brother buy and raise a hog for her on his farm. Slie and 
her husband make the annual trek to Georgia and they slaughter the 
hog and bring the meat home to store in their freezer. "It lasts all year" 
she chortles, proud that she has her own financial investment. 

She lives in a D.C. inner city neighborhood, but frowns on the con- 
duct of .some of her neighbors. Last summer she sat on her porch and 
saw a mother and two of her children raid an ice cream truck. "Can 
you imagine that? " she says, "Mothers are supposed to set the example. 
But here's a woman teaching her children to steal." 

Ms. Lemon is a sterfing example of the dedication and strength of 
an integral class of brave Black women which is rarely landed. News 
about the Black commimity, for the most part, is dominated by achieve- 
ments of the pace setters— the leaders and middle class professionals. 
Little attention is paid to the plucky low income people who manage 
to make ends meet lx)th financially and spiritually. 

Being a Georgian, .Ms. Lemon now has a new inspiration. Her home 
stater President Carter lives in the White House, only a half block from 
the building where she serves as "Miss Clean " on the 13tli Hoor. 
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Maki' a hearty .sindwich with Deviled SPA^l" Luncheon Meat. It's a delicious blend of 
real pork sluiulder and ham meat. And since it costs less than many cold cuts and deviled 
ham. you can afTord to be a little devilish more often. 



Slice French bread lengthwise. Spread with butter and niuslaril. 
Mix Deviled SPAM-'" Lunfbe<in Meat with a dash of WnrrfstiTsbire saurt 
spread on thirkly and top witfi pickles. Irttui i-, slircd Swi^s t brcsf 
tomato and onion. 





V- 



Deviled 
SPAM 

LUNCHEON MEAT Ji'^'V 




Hormc 




so 
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The 

He's young. He's confident. 

He's looking good. Drinking good. 

Canadian Club Whisky. 

Look who's drinkihg Canadian Club now. 



.• •* »• .' 1 




^**IS V/HiSKY IS 6 YEARS OlD 



' • • ' 
III! • 






6 tEMS OLD. IMPOSIED IN 80TTLE mil SUMk BY HIRAM IMPORUSS IflC, DtTSOII. MICH. 8fl.B PBOOf. BllNOED Umm WHISKI. c 1577 



Ten Ways To Please Your Man 



Keep Him Happy And You Can Keep Him 



BY LOUIE ROBINSON 

Illustrations by Sherman Beck 



DESPITE siicli trends as the unisex look in 
fashions and the anti-nicn stances of some of 
the more radical women Hberationists, there 
are still two \'ery distinct sexes in this world 
who are vastly interested in each other. This 
truth is not an unpleasant fact of life. .And al- 
though there comes a time in our existence 
when we can perhaps relax a little about the 
whole process, the fact that men and women 
even into their 7()s and 80s are still getting 
married or making some other arrangements 
for getting together suggests that the interest 
never dies. 

The truth appears to be that any woman 
who does not want to be attractive to a man 



—and \'ice versa— is a victim of either bad ex- 
perience, bad advice or sexual maladjustment. 
But pleasiTig a mate is a two-way street. After 
all, man's whole dri\e for power, wealth and 
fame is probably motivated at rock-bottom 
by a desire to be sexually acceptable to women. 
As Orson Welles once put it, "Men created 
civilization only to impress their girl friends." 

Thus, for the woman who is willing to face 
the fact that most womi'n are looking for, or 
holding on to, the right man ( just as most men 
are looking for, or holding on to, the right 
woman) here, then, are some suggestions 
which should prove helpful; a blueprint, if you 
will, from the male point of \ iew; 




1 ) Cook for himi The way to a man's heart is 
through his stomach. It is perhaps the oldest of 
adages on male-female relationships, but it is 
hardly any less true today than it was 100 
years ago. In a population reared largely on 
hot dogs, hamburgers, fried chicken and roast 
beef sandwiches, the way is not just a foot- 
path, it is literally a super-highway. When 



you consider all the fast-food cliains. bad 
restaurants, TV dinners and poor cooks in this 
countr\\ it is probably safe to say that most 
Americans have no idea what really good food 
tastes like. Lay a good meal on him before he 
OD's on jumbo jacks and brownies and watch 
his indifference toward \'ou turn to love. It 
hiis workedJor vears and will continue to work. 
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2) Touch himi Simple touching does not nec- 
essarily demand anything too freaky (al- 
though getting a little freaky sometimes 
might be nice, too ) . His neck is an erogenous 
zone; caress it. His shoulders are undoubtedly 
tense; massage them. His poor back probably 
aches; rub it. And if you do all those nice 
things for him, wouldn't he do them all for 
you, too? Besides, virtue is not the only thing 
that can be its own reward. 



3) Make him feel that he is a good lover; This 
is tricky. If you tell him he is the best 
lover in the world, the question arises as to 
how you would know. But if you are pleased 
with him as a lover, give him a sign. If his 
talents are modest, be kind. This does not 
require an Academy Award performance as 
best dramatic actress. However, if ho discovers 
you arc pretending, he may feel crushed. 
If, on the other hand, he is absolutely inept at 
sex but you love him anyway, tjien you have 
a problem whose remedy is beyond the scope 
of a family magazine. 




4) Make him feel important: This is easy. 
Show interest in his work and hobbies. Laugh 
at his jokes. In short, be interested in him. If 
his job, achievements and talents are all so 
hopelessly modest that \<)u cannot possibly, 
in good conscienc<', praise him on any count, 
at least make him feel that he is important to 
you. On the other hand, if his ego is so inflated 
as to have him c-on\ inced that he is the cosmic 
force that mo\es the earth, moon and sun, 
you must at least recognize bis problem and 
decide just how far you want to eiiccjuragc 
him in tliat fantasy. 
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Benson &Hedge5 

Menthol 100^ 
Soundstakes. 

For long hours of pleasure from the long green cigarette. 

Imagine your place alive with music: the greatest sounds ever played. 

It could happen to you. The prizes in this sweepstakes have been selected 
from among the finest audio components made.The names of the manufacturers 
are legend in sound engineering.Their professionalism in technology and design 
promises you that the prizes offered here will be as pleasant to live with as the 
sound is to hear. Win any one of them, take a break with Benson & HedgeslOO's 
and open your ears to the sound of music in your private world. 

Listen to this: 

Tihe Grand Prize is the complete stereo system shown on the facing page: a 
Mcintosh MR78 Tuner, MC2205 Amplifier and C28 Preamplifier,- an Accutrack 
4000 Turntable with remote control; a pair of Allison:One Prism Speakers; a 
Uher SG560 Reel-to-Reel Tape Recorder and CG360 Cassette Player; and a set 
of KossTechnician/VFR Headphones. 




5 Second Prizes JVC stereo systems: 
o JR-S200 Receiver with sliding controls, 
a JL-A15 Turntable with automatic controls 
and shutoff, and two SK-1000 Speakers. 
K Third PrixBS 
Uher SG510 
Reel-to-Reel Tape 
Recorders: 4-track 
mono or stereo, 
7V2 and 3% i.p.s. 





100 Fourth Prizes 

Panasonic Portable 
Cassette Recorders: 
for AC or battery, with 
built-in microphone and 
easy-to-read tape counter 




Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



lOOOrrfthPrms 

Emerson AM/FM Portable 
Radios: battery or AC 
operation, with slide rule 
tuning, slide-out handle 
and telescopic antenna. 



Soft Pack:18 mg. "tarri.O mg. nicrtine- 

Hard Pack: 1 7 mg. "tar" 1.0 mg. nicotine av. per cigarefle. 

RC Report Dec. 76. 



OmClAl KUUS - NO PUtCHASC REOWteO 

1 On on oHkioI enlry blank o<a plom pieteot 3 " ■ y papei, hond-fKif^t you* nom«. 
oddf«u and I-p COd» loclyd* wilh yovt entry the botvjm pan«l» ffO*" fwij poclit at 
Benion & HvdQVl W*nlhol lOOt. o> Ihe wotdt 'Benton & H^dgn M*nlho> 100't' 
hond p'-nt»don o plom p,oce of paper 

3 En»*fo»of*noiyouwnh,buteothenirYmu«berTw.ledt*pofot»l¥ W B«nwn& 
HedgMlOOi.PO Boi 3400. Vteitbury. N Y 11591 (nlr^ mi/W be pM'marked by 
Novfmhei 30, 1977, tiod re(e.v«d by Ocembet 7. 1977 

3 Winn*n will b« MkcMd in roocieni drawtnyt from •nln«« f*r th« Sewndilok*! by 
Notionol Judging IntliluU, IfK.. on mt*pTi6*ni iwdglttg ergoniiotion. whou 
(lon* or* linol. OMt oif winning wilt ba d*t»rmln»d by tha numb*! el ^ntnn rw- 
c*(v«d Winnan may be odied to «n oHidovil t4 reiMM and eligibility All 

priiei wil) be awDrdvd. Only on* pdi* to o family. Liability f«r loxM k iHe wla n- 
(po««ttbilitv of (he indrvlrfwal winnwv hiu« mn not eichongMbl* 9* ltd— nwbfa 

* The SoundMoiei open lo all U S reinien'! ovw ?l yvc'i o' oge. eicep* em 
ploy«ejond'ofn'li«*o< employee* o) Philip Mo"iV. Int ii* odvefl.iingogerKiet ond 
hki)<onal Jwdginq InUiiuie, Im Thu oii*i •* lubieO to all led*«il. note ood locol 
lowi \to.d in M.iioud ond whcf«ver proh.b>led. 'e»»f(l*d tw iO"»d 
5 a liti •< wlnM««. Mnd a alofniMd, MH-oddrMMd envelepe la Um n mn A 
MeJtii Wktiwn Ufl. I»0 2494. We«tbwry. N Y 1 15«l 

Benson & Hedges lOO's 
RO. Box 2400 
Westbury, N.Y 11591 

I want music, music, music. 



Name- 
Street. 



City_ 



State. 



Hond print name. oddrsHond lipcode on •nify, -rKlude w 
two pocki of Ehrnion & HedQei Menlhol lOO'i. cm ihe w 
McnlSol lOOi' hand piinled on a ploin p<«c* ot poper 



:ip_ 



■I bottom parwl* from 
l> 'Benton & H«>cl9M 




3) Makt htm f«(l that h* it tht boMi Again, 
you must decide how far your own personality 
will allow you to go in submitting to his 
judgments and decrees. Perhaps he really is a 
wise, just and forcefid leader. Or maybe the 
best you can give him is a sort of honorary 
status as senior partner. But if it takes him 
weeks to come to less than ade(iuate solutions 
to problems while \ou ;u-e able to make bril- 
liant decisions with the speed of lightning, 
perhaps you can gentK- suggest, when the 
need arises, that he consider jour point of 
view. He may be relieved to take your advice. 
He may even get around to conceding that 
you should be the senior partner. 




7) Bt leyil to him; Never mind about double 
standards and all that. He is a rare man if his 
insistence on your loyalt)' is not fundamental 
to your relationship. Most men want to feel 
that his woman is his woman and that she will 
have no other god. Otherwise, he is liable to 
go upside your head. 



6) Ltt him bi your prottotor: Let him actual- 
ly assume this role only if he takes it. Above 
all, don't push him into a situation where 
he could get himself killed by a HelFs .\ngel or 
somebody while defending your honor. But it 
probably is nice if you let him accept little 
chores to protect you from small elements of 
danger— like checking for leaking gas or large 
rats, or making sure it is safe for you to cross 
the street. Frankly, however, considering 
today's army of burglars, rapists, armed rob- 
Iters and assassins, a lot of men are relieved 
if, when there is a strange sound downstairs at 
night, the lady gets up to see what's goin' on. 




Is good service 
a thmg of the past? 



Ask these Sears shoppers: 




■"I shop ai Sears because the service is excellent. 
The people here are very helpful. They don't 
pressure you to buy things when you just want to 
browse around, which most women like to do." 

Debbie Croom 



"I had a hair dryer and it went out. I had h for 
about a month. I brought it back to Sears and 
there was no problem at all in returning it— it was 
fantastic!" Wanda Thomas 



"I have no one to pressure me at Sears. The sales- 
ladies ask 'May I help you?' which is a pleasure 
because they're interested in what I want to buy." 

Gloria M. Robinson 




"I feel at home at Sears, liverybody's so courteous 
to you. And I believe they stand behind their 
product, r ve never had any problems on anything 
that Tve bought." Beity Thomas 



"All my little boy's clothes are from Sears. He 
loves the Winnie the Pooh idea. Winnie is in his 
room. And every time he walks through the store 
he asks 'Can I touch the big Pooh bear?' " 

Mary Handle and Son 



"I like to watch ball games so I went to Sears and 
bought a television set. The reason I went to Sears 
is because Sears stands behind their product." 

Curtis Gillespie, Jr. 




Where America Shops 



C Sens. Roebuck and Co., 1977 



t:erial 




9) Be mysterious; This upplics, if to nothing 
else, at least to how you keep \<)nrself look- 
ing so g(X)d. A woman who is content to grow 
fat, ignore her complexion and slouch around 
in an ill-fitting houscdress because she has al- 
ready caught a man is begging to lose him. 
If she gets her hair done and smells delicious 
only when she is going to make an appear- 
ance at the church social or somebody else's 
wedding, then she is either playing to the 
wrong audience or looking for a change. There 
is magic in all those billions of dollars worth 
of creams and potions and sexy clothing being 
sold. If you aren't using it on your main man, 
those other women out there are! 

10) Make him feel handsome: E\en if his mir- 
ror tells him he is a frog, he likes to feel he is 
a prince. This is the '70s, honey, and men waiit 
to look pretty. If yours doesn't, then why is 
he wearing high-heeled shoes, cologne, rings, 
bracelets and necklaces, getting his hair 
curled and carrying a purse'? ( He probably 
calls it a "pouch" and says it's for carr)'ing all 
the things he can't get into those tight pants. ) 
Von don't have to o\erdo it when telling him 
he looks nice; after all, you don't want him 
to start taking as long to get dressed as you 
do. He's probably a handsome devil anyway. 

Now there is your list of ten ways to please 
a man. If it doesn't include one you think is 
important, remember, we gave you ten. VVc 
didn't say there weren't 11. 
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8) Make him feel "free"i This is really an il- 
lusion. But aren't women masters of the art 
of illusion'? A man simply doesn't want to get 
a reputation for being henpecked. So at least 
give him an aura of freedom so that it looks 
like he can do a lot of things he really can't: a 
little poker, a football game here and there 
with the fellows. If he says he has a business 
luncheon with a woman, don't get obviously 
bent out of shape. There are a lot of women 



in business today. And don't let him know that 
you ha\e made a note, in itri/iiig, to watch 
that particular woman like a hawk from now 
on. By making him feel not tied down, you 
will probablv get to call all the main shots 
anyway. Didn't Sonny Liston, after winning 
the heav yweight boxing championship to be- 
come the best fistfighter in the world, state on 
the air that he had to ask his wife what he was 
going to do next'? 
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THE SUPREME LIFE INCOME PROTECTOR HELPS YOU 
... PUT AWAY SOME SUNSHINE FOR A RAINY DAY 




Th* Supreme Life Income Protector offers the new, modem plan to guarantee you money at a time when you need it most. 

UP TO $50000 A MONTH, IN TAX-FREE CASH, 

WHILE YOU'RE SICK OR HURT AND CAN'T WORK. 

Protecting your family is what Supreme Life's Income Protector Plan is all about policy is in force for only two years. The policy Is renewable at the option of the 

, n . . Supreme Life Insurance Company of America. 

The Income Protector ' 

< I- ...> (k. k».„:t.ii never realize how unprepared you are for sicliness or accidents until they strike . . . 

1. Covers you either in or out of the hospital! 1^,^ ^^1^ ^^^^ recovery endangered by this lack of foresight but the 

2. Can pay you up to $500 a month — tax-free to spend as you please welfare of your loved ones who depend on you also suffers. 

3. Pays Weekly Sickness Benefit when you're totally disabled, confined at home Here's how little it may cost you 
and under medical care — up to twenty weeks Example: MALE, Age 35 

4. Pays Weekly Accident Benefit when you're totally disabled and under medical Weekly Premium $2.60 Weekly Home Benefit $42.00 

care— up to twenty weeks First Two Weeks of Each Period In Hospital . . . Weekly Benefit $14.00 

5. Pays Weekly Hospitai Benefits that are DOUBLE the home benefits during your Beginning Third Week of Each Period 

first two weeks of hospital confinement In Hospital Weekly Benefit $126.00 

6. Pays Weekly Hospital Benefits that are TRIPLE the home benefits beginning the Accidental Death or Dismemberment Benefit $1,000.00 

third week of each period you are in the hospital up to eight weeks 

7. Pays $1,000 cash lump sum benefit for accidental death, or for accidental loss "><'l"°"'l f"='^ <" obligation mall this coupon today 

of hands, feet or eyesight — ■ . . ..-.^ — ^ — . — , — > — i,. .^..,, 

8. Even provides for maternity benefits SUPREME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA ' 

The INCOME PROTECTOR covers you for accident and sickness with the following 3501 Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60653 
minimum necessary exclusions: mental disorders; act of war; care provided by a federal 

government hospital; and certain limitations as to the amount of benefits and the time ' wsh to receive full information about the INCOME PROTECTOR. r 

for which they are payable as a result of certain specified causes. I understand there is no cost or obligation for this service. 
Benefits for Accident and Sickness are payable from the very first day the policy is in 

force. Even sickness or physical condition you have previously had, or have now, and 

not excluded from coverage by name or specific description, will be covered after the NAME (Please Print) ? 

. TOMo«„ow WuPREME llFE : !!!!!!! I 

Insumicei^ Company jL^of America \ ^'"'"^ , 

(Available only to residents of Washington, D. C. and the following states: ctatE tId J 

California, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, • a i « 1 1 iir £g.„ y 

Pennsylvania, Tennessee and West Virginia) --■ , n ,„ u, , 

opviic- ■ 



Women In Sports 



By Bill Rhoden 




t . ■ • 

Sines the turn of the century, Black uomcn liii\c paititipatfd in t-wiy phasf cif orKiini/etl athletics— rvfn f*)()thall! In international cnniiictitiDn, tlic Black woman is I: 
for her competition in track and field ljut she is also active in tennis, fencing, volleyball, field hockey and rowiny. This football action look place in Long Be 



is best known 
place in Long Beach, Calif. 



A FRUITFUL PAST BUT A 




AHhea Gibson's nnprecedented accomplishments in tennis made lier the eonntry's 
most siKnjficant female athlete, and one of its greatest performers. In 10.57 Ms. 
Cibson ( shown in action against Nell H<ipman ) Ix'camc the first Black [jerson to win 
a major title at Wimbledon. She was also first Black to win a title at Forest Hills. 



No one has come along 

AI.THEA Gibson and Wilma Rudolph are, without question, the most 
significant athletic forces among Black women in sports history. 
Their respective impacts on sports are different, both in size and in 
scope, but they meet at the same level in terms of representing the 
past, present, and, perhaps, even the future athletic achievements of 
the Black woman. 

Althca is tlie rexoliitionary of the two, the sports iconoclast who 
was thrust into a war simply because her race, her Harlem upbringing 
and her desire to succeed, placed her in direct opposition to the for- 
merly lily-white tennis establishment. 

She was resented by a significant |»rtion of that establLshment, 
because she represented a threat to its basic foimdation (although it 
has become ob\ ious, in the absence of a successor, that the threat was 
more apparent than real). 

.'Vlthea Gibson was the object of that c-old, \ icious country club-type 
hatred, which masked a more basic fear; namely, that she would 
secularize the sport— take it down from the pedestal— and reduce it to 
what it really wius: a simple game of learned technitiues, and snobbery. 

Many of those fears were confirmed at Wimbledon in July 1957, 
when Ms. Gibson became the world's first Black international tennis 
champion; and the following September at Forest Hills, where she 
became the first Black woman to win the U.S. Open. 

A year later, as if to imderlinc the significance of her initial \ ictories, 
Althea Gibson successfully defended both of these titles. 

Despite her repeated proiioimcements that she did not consciously 
"Beat the drums for any cause, not even the cause of the Negro in the 
United States," Althea Gibson, in 1958, was the most significant Black 
Athlete in America. 



M 
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Marion (Tyger) Trimar throws a long left hook at Gwen Gemini during a 1976 fight 
in Philadelphia. Ms. Trimar, 24, is one of the top women's fighters in tlie toimtry. 



SHAKY FUTURE 

to replace the superstars 

But she was significant, not because of her technical abilities as a 
tennis player— that aspect of her game was lost on the great mass of 
Blacks because tennis is largely a foreign sport to them— but because 
of her greater psycho-social impact on black America. 

Tennis had been a forbicklen fruit for the majority of black Ameri- 
cans since its American debut in 187.'3. 

Although Black clubs like the Association Tennis Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C. (which, in 1916 merged with tlie Monumental Tennis 
Club of Baltimore and became the American Tennis Association) and 
the Algonquin Tennis Club of Durham, N. C. had been in existence 
since the early 1900s, their membership was small and select, often 
representing only the Blacks whom W.E.B. DuBois called the "talented 
tenth." 

These were the Black professionals, the Blacks who could afford to 
build their own tennis courts, spend hours out of the day practicing 
and taking expensive lessons. ( Regardless of status, however. Blacks 
could not compete with or against whites. ) 

By 1917, with tennis having established itself as a ^adies game" as 
well as a gentleman's event. Black women were competing in .A.TA- 
sponsored Black tournaments in every section of tlie country (tlie 
earhest documented tournament, however, goes back to 1914 and 
Florence Brooks' victory at the Cliautaqua Club). 

Lula Ballard, Isadore Channels, Flora Loniax, and Lucy Slowe ( later 
to become a dean at Howard University), all were great champions. 

Margaret Peters and her younger sister Roumania (who, in 1944 
was the last ATA member to defeat Althea Gibson) were among the 
best Black doubles players in the country having won the ALT doubles 
championship from 1938 until 195.3 with only one defeat. 




Delta State's Lucy Harris (No. 45) is, simply, the finest 
female basketljall player in the U.S. The 6'.3" All- 
American led The Lady Statesmen to two eonseeiitive 
titles, and was drafted on the eighth round this spring 
by the National Basketball Assn.'s New Orleans jazz. 
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Wyomia Tyus (left), Willye White (above) and Wilma 
Rudolph (riKhl) are generally acknowledKed as three of 
America's finest track and field athletes. Ms. Tyus is the 
only sprinter to win an Olympic sprint title twice (1964 
and 1968), while Ms, White competed in five consec- 
utive Olympics. Wilma Rudolph won an unprece- 
dented, three gold medals in the 1960 Rome Olympics. 




WOMEN IN SPORTS 



But the most important player before Althea Gibson was Ora Wash- 
ington, a powerful woman whom many say was the equal of Helen 
Wills Moody, the best white player. 

Ms. Washington, who was also an excellent basketball player, won 
the ATA singles title for eight consecutive years (1929 to 1935) and 
again in 1937. It is said that her biggest desire was to play Moody, 
though the tradition of segregation precluded the possibility of there 
ever being such a match. 

Tennis, after all, was white .society's most cherished possession; a 
game too sophisticated and "intellectual" for black men and women. 

It was clearly stated that blacks were neither needed, nor were 
they wanted to participate in the game— at any level— with Whites. 

With this history behind her, .\lthca Gibson, having already proven 
her superiorit)' in the all Black ATA, went to Wimbledon and, playing 
before the c|ucen in 100-degree weather, defeated Darlene Hard 6-3, 
6-2 in 50 minutes. 

Even to those Blacks who hadn't the slightest idea of where or what 
Wimbledon was. her \ictory, like Jackie Robinson's in baseball and 
Jack Johnson's in boxing, proved again that Blacks, when given an 
opportunity, could compete at any level in American Society. 



Wilma Rudolph's impact on the sports world, though not as trau- 
matic as Ms. Gibson's, was more significant, in terms of making the 
Bl.ick woman more than simply an implied athletic force— she made 
her visible. 

Her performance at the 1960 Rome Olympics came 46 years after 
Dorothy Cure, a high jumper from the East Coast, had introduced 
the Black woman and track and field to each other at a national level. 

It came 28 years after Louise Stokes and Tydie Pickett became the 
first Black women to make the women's Olympic team, and 12 years 
after Alice Coachman, a young high jumper from Tuskegee Institute, 
became the first Black woman to win an Olympic medal. She won the 
gold and set a world's record of 5'6!4". 

Wilma Rudolph gathered together all of these forgotten histories 
and, in just three days of competition, shoved them down America's 
throat— on national TV. 

She set a new world's reawd in the 200-meter dash, and missed by 
one-tenth of a second doing the same in the 100-meter race. Running 
the anchor leg of the women's 4(X)-meter relay team (c-omprised of 
teammates Isabclle Daniels, Margaret Matthews and Lucinda Wil- 
liams, all Tennessee State coeds), Ms. Rudolph put on one of the most 
staggering displays of speed in recent Olympic history. 

After a bad handull between herself and Lucinda Williams, Rudolph 





Pro golfers Renee Powell (1.) and .■\Ilhea Gilbson arc tlie only Blaik 
women golfers in tlic pro rank.s. Ms, Gibson turned pro in 1963 after 
completing a Rrcat tennis career, while Ms, Powell has been a pro- 
fessional since 1967. Althea plays a limited number of matches yearly. 



The Tennessee State University Tigerbells represent two decades of exc-ellence in women's track and 
field. The 1977 team members are (1st row): Brenda Fuller. Delwrah Oliver, Deborah Jones, 
Brenda Moorehead. Kathy McMillian. (2nd row) Lauri McDonald, Inez Skinner, Mary Williams, 
Yolanda Eldridge and Edwina Temple. Ms. Eldridge is the daughter of champion Wilma Rudolph. 
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Sears plush Colormatc bath rugs 
They're as washable as you are! 



Washable and durable. Bare feet don t like 
cold, hard tiles. They yearn (or thick, soft 
rugs. Sears very washable Colormate bath 
rugs. Just machine wash and tumble dry 
Lots of sizes and shapes. Colormate 
bath rugs come in a choice of sizes. 
Rectangles, ovals, oblongs and contours. 
Most with or without fringe. There are lid 
and tank covers. Wall-to-wall sizes from 
4by6 to 8byl() feet, that you can easily 
trim to fit your bathroom. 



100% premium quality nylon pile, 

densely tufted and '• i-inch deep. 
15 colorfast colors — all perfectly matched 
to Sears Colormate towels. 
And Sears Colormate 
shower curtains, scales, 
hampers and lots of other 
matching bathroom what- 
nots. Find them all now at 
most Sears larger stores and 
through the catalog. 






Sears 




WOMEN IN SPORTS Conf.n.ed 

picked tlie baton off tlic track and, before 60.000 spectators, she 
caught Germany's Jiitta Heine less than 10 yards from the tape 
and narrowly cinched the \ictory. The women had set a new 
world's record, and Wihna Rudolph had won a third gold medal. 

Ms. Rudolph's performance, aided in no small way by tele- 
vision, took the woman's sprints out of the ghetto and info the 
sports cathedral of popular acceptance. 

They were kept there by Wyoniia Tyiis, another Tennessee 
State tigerbelle, who won the 100-meter dash at the 1964 Olym- 
pics and again at Mexico City in 196S, thus becoming tlic only 
athlete to successfully defend an Olympic sprint title. 

But by that time, nothing was left: no fame, no prestige— Wilma 
had got it and gone. 

She had done all that could have been done; she erased all that 
had gone on before her, and made anything that followed anti- 




Boxer Jackia Tonawanda of Nc«- York City was among first women to pIiinRo 
into male dominated world of professional boxing, while 5'6", 135-pound 
Linda Jefferson has become the first black star of women's pro football. 

cHmactic— a burden that a generation of women runners, from 
\VilIye White, to Madeline Manning; from Barbara Ferrell to 
RosaljTi Bryant, has had to carry. Their accomplishments, in most 
cases, have had the perverse effect of perpetuating the "All 
Blacks can nm " stereotype, rather than leading them to national 
celebrity. 

Wilma Rudolph escaped that fate, but only by pulling off one 
of the most spectacular sports coups in Olympic history— at pre- 
cisely the right moment, although in doing so she diminished 
tiic in)portance of ever)' woman sprinter who followed. 

And in a sense, that has been the net result of .\lthca Gibson's 
and Wilma Rudolph's impact on the black woman in athletics. 

Unlike the male dominated sports, where heroes are produced 
on a yearly basis to replace fallen heroes (Joe Louis for Jack 
Johnson; Muhammad Ali for Joe Louis, etc.), the female "hero- 
ine" seems a one shot affair. 

Women lia\e been discouraged from participation and ex- 
cluded, for the most part, from the big pay sjjorts (e\en their 
earnings in tennis, golf and bowling are far smaller than for men ). 

Because of this, perhaps, an increasing number of Black women 
o\er the past few years, have begun to move into other less tra- 
ilitional areas where competition, not money, is the bottom line. 

Marian Washington, the first Director of Women's Athletics at 
the Uni\-ersity of Kansas, has competed on the U.S. women's 
national basketball team ( 1969, '70, '71 ) and was named to the 
AAU All-Anieriean team from 1972 to 1974. She has been on the 
U.S. Women's handball team since 197.5, participating in both the 
Canadian Games (Oct., 1975) and tlie World Games (December, 
1975). Last year .Ms. Washington competed on tlie U.S. women's 
Olympic handball team. 

Nikki Franke, head fencing coach at Temple Uni\'ersity, is a 
former Olympic fencer. Tina Sloan, who coaches Temple's la- 
crosse team, was the first Black woman, in 1969, to compete on 
the U.S. National lacrosse team. 




Kansas University's Di- 
rector of Women's Aih- 
Ictics, .Marian Washing- 
ton, is one of a growing 
nnml>er of women in 
sports administration. 
She was also an AAU 
All-.American in basket- 
ball from 1972 tlirough 
1974, and a member of 
tlie 1 976 women's 01>'m- 
pic handball team. 



Anita DeFrantz, an attorney for the Juvenile Law Center of 
Philadelphia, competed on the 1976 women's Olympic rowing 
team and still races as a member of the Vesper Boat Club in 
Philadelphia. 

In professional golf, Renee Powell, a 31-year-old professional 
from Canton, Ohio, has been touring with the Ladies Professional 
Golf Association since 1967. 

She is the second Black woman to tour the professional circuit 
since Althea Gibson turned pro in 1963. 

Professional Softball is growing in popularity among American 
women. Alice Henderson and Brenda Gamblin, both of tlie San 
Jose Sunbirds, are the only two Black players in the six team 
Women's Professional Softball League. 

An increasing number of young. Black female athletes are be- 
ginning to take advantage of the ba.sketball, track and field and 
volleyball scholarships that many schools are offering, and many 
now e.xcel in each area. Flo Hyman stars in volleyball, both for 
the U.S. team and the Univ. of Houston; Pat Roberts plays basket- 
ball for the University of Tennessee; and Brenda Moorehead, 
Kathy McMillan and Chandra Cheeseborough are standouts in 
track and field at Tennessee State Univ. 

Perhaps the crowning achievement of the Black women's post 
Gibson/Rudolph athletic history is Lusia Harris, the former Delta 
State basketball All-.^merican, being drafted on the eighth round 
of this year's NBA rookie draft by the New Orleans Jazz. Lucy, 
who was drafted ahead of Toledo University's star Dave Speicher, 
is the first woman in historj' to be drafted by a NB.\ club. 

Besides being a significant athletic achievement, Lusia's selec- 
tion by a men's professional sports team reconfirmed the notion 
that the Black woman, above all else, is the queen of all she 
surveys— from Wimbleton to the NBA. 




Tina Sloan, a lacrosse coacli at Tem- 
ple Unisersity was die first Black 
woman to compete (1969-70) on 
the national U.S.A. lacrosse team. 



Anna Do Frantz, an attorne.v and a 
member of tlie Vesper Boat Club in 
Philadelphia, is a niemlwr of the 
U. S. women's Olympic rowing team. 
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They can't 
stay 

away from 
Mrj 



and why would any woman want to? 

This new fragrance is subtle, 

sophisticated, sensuous, 

sexy, spirited, and very special to be 

near. When all is said and 

done it was made for a man who 

settles for nothing but the best. 

A man who's demanding about 

everything that comes Into 

his life whether it's a suit, 

a scent, or a siren. 

That's why we called it Mr j 

Cologne 10.00, Cologne Atomizer 10.00, 

After Shave 8.00. 

Af fine stores or send $2.25 plus 40C postage and 
hondiinq for sample coloqne to Fashion Fair, 
a division of Johnson Publishing Company 
{publishers of Ebony and Jef), 
820 S. Michigan Ave.. Chicago, III. 60605. 




COLOGNE 




dterlal 



itrictli| for Loiuophf 



"Of course you must finish grade 
school and high school and then 
go on to college. You want to marry 
a professional woman, don't you?" 
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"No, it's not another woman — It's 
his hair-do that makes me jealous." 
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"I said put the paper down 
while I'm talking to you." 
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Who's got the saiidivkh? 
Who's got the meal? 

Bill on tlic left has a sandwich. 
His friend Jolinny has a Manwich. 
Tlic difference is a sandwich is cold 
while a Manwich is hot and heart)'. 
More like a meal. 

That's because a Manwich is a 
sloppy joe made with your fresh 
ground heef and Hunt's Manwich 
sauce. And what a thick sauce with 
tomatoes, sweet onions, crisp lx-11 
peppers and a special blend of 10 
spices and seasonings. 

Next time you're thinking of 
making a sandwich, remember 
Johnny. And make a Manwich. 

A sandwich is a sandwich but a Manwich' is a meaL 




on either size can of 
Hunt's Manwich. 

This coupon will be redeemed lor lace value plus 5C 
handling if used m accordance with the oiler stated 
hereon Coupon is void il taxed, prohibited or restricted 
by law Cash value 1/20C Valid only m U S A This coupon 
not assignable or translerable Mail coupon to: Hunt- 
Wesson Foods, Inc , P O Box 1470. Clinton. Iowa 52734 
C1977 Hunt-Wesson Foods, Inc Coupon expires 
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Keep everything dry 
with Good Gordon's Gin. 




Gordon's Gin not only makes a better dry martini, it makes a better everything. 

Largest seller in England, America, the world. 

FREE RECIPI BOOKlETt Shown obov. or. jutt 11 of evor 100d.lkiou>-t«ring Gordon's Gin recipet. All or. yown forth* Diking. S«nd nam« and oddrcu to Gordon's Gin, Boi 5723, Dept. 32, Grand Central Station, Now York, N.Y. 10017. 

PRODUCT OF U.SX 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN 80 PROOF GO«DON'S DRV GIN CO. LTD. LINDEN. NJ. 

oupyiiyiuuu material 
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Lifestyles 

Nine Profiles Of Black Womanhood 




MARILYN DUNCAN 
Cantr Waman-Slngte Parent 



CHARLENA LEWIS 
Farm WIte and Mother 



AODIE L. WYATT 
Labor Union Executive 



LUMINARY WILLIAMS 
Senior CItlien 





VONETTA McGEE 
Hallyweed Actress 



RUTH COPPAGE 
Factory Worker 



COL. HAZEL JOHNSON 
U.$. Military Officer 



PAT CLEVELAND 
Model-Jetsetter 



EUNICE W. JOHNSON 
Fashion Director 



THE Black woman is: wife, mom. Big Mama, swinger, farmer, teacher, 
banker, surgeon, factory worker, star. 

The Black woman is: beautiful, plain, troubled, together, making it 
the best way she can, already there. 

The Black woman of today is: tender, tough, extraordinarily sensual, 



understanding, forgiving, sweet, maybe a little "evil" at times, and very 
often fed up. 

The Black woman is those. And more. She is many-dimensioned, 
complex, not easily defined. 

But herewith are nine: each different, but Black women all. 
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She's A 




ADDIE WYATT, labor union executive 

On Three Fronts 



THE union hall might be filled with some 
pretty rough and boisterous fellows, but 
when Addie Wyatt walks in things get quiet 
and c\erybody takes notice. Not only is Mrs. 
Wyatt one of the highest-ranking executives 
in the labor movement, but her quiet, digni- 
fied manner commands more than usual re- 
spect. She was elected last year as an inter- 
national vice-president of the .\malgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America (AFL-CIO), and has been director 
of its Women's Affairs Department since 1974. 
She was the first woman in history to be elect- 
ed to the international executive board of her 
imion, which has .some 5.50,000 members, 20 
percent of them female. 

Mrs. Wyatt, 53, is one of those extraordi- 
narily a)mpetent, no-nonsense women who 
has not even small doubts about how she got 
where she is and what she must do now that 
she's there. Married at 16, she went to work 
a year later at .\nn()ur & Co. in Chicago. She 
had been hired over the telephone for a job 
as a typist, but when she showed up she was 
sent to the meat packing plant. "We don't hire 
Black typists," she was told. 

Mrs. Wyatt put on an apron and began 
work as a bacon slicer at .$24.80 a week— far 
more than a typist's salary. "And the rea.son 
I made more," she recalls, "is that the plant 
workers had a union and the typists did not." 
She joined the union, and during her .35 years 
of membership has moved up, one step at a 
time. ".\s a woman and a Black person, I've 
always realized that 1 liad to exceed all re- 
quirements to ha\e a job, " she says. "But in 
the union I saw Blacks, old people, young 
people. Brown people, women ... all meeting 
and talking about common problems and for- 
mulating action, and what I saw was, 1 knew, 
good." 

While taking care of her union duties and 
paying her dues in both the women's and civil 
rights movements (she has marched with and 
supported Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., Rev. 
Jesse L. Jackson and other leaders), Mrs. 
Wyatt has managed her responsibilities as 
wife and mother. Her husband, the Rev. 
Claude S. Wyatt, is pastor of Chicago's Ver- 
non Park Church of God, and together the>' 
have reared two of their own children and 
.Mrs. Wyatt's five brothers and sisters who 
were orphaned when their parents died. 

"It hasn't been easy for me," Mrs. Wyatt 
says, "but I've been blessed with a very loving 
and supportive husband and family." She feels 
that the role of wife and mother are "the most 
fundamental ones, for if we women perfect 
those roles they qualify us to do what we want 
to do for other families and for other persons." 



Addil Wyitti international vice-president of the 
AnialKainalcd Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America, prepares for a board 
meeting at the union's headquarters in Chicago. 
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19 mg."iar".1.2 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarene, FTC Report DEC. 76 




Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determineti 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous lo Your Health. 



PAT CLEVELAND. Model 

A Fast-Paced 
Ride With The 
Jet Set Crowd 




Pat Clevfilandt thf intcrnatinnal fashion niodt'I, enters a 
I'liihulilpliia -.otiety affair on arm of lier fiancv Sterling 
St. Jacques, son of film star Raymond St. Jacques. 

PAT Cleveland is as much at home on a Boe- 
ing 747 winging its way to Paris, Rome or 
Cairo as she is on a fashion runway, in front 
of the cameras of fashion photographers or 
at home in mid-Manhattan with Sterling St. 
Jacques, the strikingly handsome man to 
whom she is engaged. Pat is a former Ebony 
Fashion Fair model who has zoomed to the 
top in the fashion world and become a favored 
member of the international Jet Set. She 
brings, it is said, a "new life and a new energy" 
to everything she wears and does. Thus come 
the modehng assignments and the hand-de- 
livered invitations from such as the Princess 
de Polignac of France, haute couture designer 
Givenchy, the Agnellis of Italy (Fiat auto- 
mobiles and other holdings), JacqueHne Ken- 
nedy Onassis and the social arbiters of New 




Pat and Starilngt who lia\f Ijecome a favorite couple among the New York and Exuopean Jet Set crowd, descend 
stairs at party for Philadelphia's Iiistitutc of Contciniwrary Art, then mingle with high .society guests (below). 




York, Philadelphia, and other points along the 
Eiist Coast. One of their close friends is Regine, 
the Frenchwoman who has clubs in Paris, 
New ^'ork, Monte Carlo and Rio. 

However, when she sheds her elegant 
gowns and jewels, Pat is likely to don jeans 
and jacket and, with Sterling at her side, take 
off in their Jeep for drives through the wood- 
ed areas of upstate New York and Vermont. 
Or they get a boat and go fishing, or travel to 
California for a trek in Big Sur. 

Despite the heady life they live, both Pat 
and Sterling have, they say, "our heads on 
right and our feet on the ground." Pat is study- 
ing acting, singing, dancing and writing— 
"e\'erything creative," she says. She is looking 
forward to a multi-faceted career including 
club work and movie roles. Sterling is also 



studying acting, and is creating a line of mens- 
wear that will bear his name. He expects the 
line to be introduced late this year. "We want 
young Blacks like ourselves to be conscious of 
elegance and style, but we're very aware that 
you have to have some business and career 
things going for you at the same time," Ster- 
ling says. Pat agrees, and adds, "You enjoy 
all the very nice things but you also must 
maintain as much of rcalit\' as you can. Along 
with playing hard, you must also work t;eri/ 
hard." 

For Pat, working hard means getting up at 
7 a.m. and working quite often until 10 p.m. 
"Then I come home and have one luxurious 
hour of peace before getting dressed and go- 
ing out to a social thing. It's hke that almost 
every day and every night," she says. 
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Mrs. Charlini Ltwis sits under the shade 
of a big tree witli her husband Johnny 
and six of their eight children at their 
fanii liome in Hinds County, Miss. Above, 
she tends to one of her chores, and (be- 
low) passes hoe to a son in the field. 





CHARLENA LEWIS, Farm Wife and Mother 

'It's A Mighty Good Life' 



CHARLENA Lewis works long hours but 
she sets them herself. She doesn't receive 
a weekly pay eheck but neither must she con- 
cern herself with skyrocketing supermarket 
prices. In winter, when others battle "the 
hawk," she sits snugly by her antique iron 
heater piecing a new quilt. Mrs. Lewis, 43, is 
pursuing the career slie envisioned for herself 
as a child— she is a farm housewife in ruiral 
Hinds Coimty, Miss. "I always knew I was go- 
ing to be a housewife on a farm," she explains, 
"because all my life I liked farming and living 
on a farm." 

Winter leisure contrasts with the frenzy of 
activity that characterizes the other seasons 
on the Lewis' 40-acre farm. In addition to 
regular housework and the daily feeding of 
chickens and the gathering of eggs, Mrs. 
Lewis plants a veritable cornucopia of vege- 



tal)ies for family meals in the spring. 

Each Slimmer mornint;. Mrs. Lewis rises at 
five a.m. so she, her husband Johnny, and eight 
children (Joimny Jr.. .fMlx'rt. Bertha. Mary 
Anne, Ch;u-les, Norman. Elmora and Oilie) 
ranging in age from 6 to 21. can fiin'sh break- 
fast and begin hoeing the garden or chopping 
the cotton by 6:30 a.m. The noon meal i.s tlie 
heartiest of the da\' because it must sustain 
the family from about I p.m. when they go 
Ijaek to the fields imtii they ia\' down their 
tools just before simdown. 

"Putting up" food for fall and winter use is 
also part of Mrs. Lewis" sinnmer labors. Field 
peas, butlerbeans. snap beans, greens, com, 
tomatoes, okra and scjuash nmst be precooked 
and placed In plastic bags before freezing. 
Peaches, pears and apples from the family 
orchard are steamed into jellies and preserves 



and stored in jars. 

Fall finds the entire Lewis family working 
together to harvest vegetables, pick cotton, 
and gather com for livestock feed, .\fter this 
is completed. Lewis and his four sons slaugh- 
ter several hogs to pro\ ide meat for the win- 
ter. It is then Mrs. Lewis" task to process the 
lard, salt curi' the ham and "middlings." and 
.stock the freezer with the remainder of the 
pork. Mola.sses making is another fall acti\ it\'. 
Homegrown sorghum cane is scjueezed by a 
tractor-drawn cane press and the juice is 
boiled into syrup on an outdoor wood funiace. 
Mrs. Ia'wis then jars the mola,sses which will 
later be si'r\ ed with ""scratch " biscuits or baked 
into breails. cakes, and cookies. 

Mrs. Lewis concedes that oni' of the draw- 
backs of farm life is that ". . . there iu-e certain 
seasons of the year when you won't have too 
much money coming in " and that as a farm 
wife she must budget (he money from fall 
cotton sales to last all year. ""Life is no more 
than what \'ou make it,'" she philosophizes. 
"Vou have to sacrifice a lot doing farm work, 
but it s a mighty good life." 
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EUNICE W. JOHNSON 

Fashion Director-Executive 




ons 



Business Set 
Her Lifestyle 

SINCE its l)ej;inniiig.s 19 years ago. Ebony 
Fasliioii Fair has become a household 
iiaiiH' not only across tlio U.S. but in the fash- 
ion capitols of Europe. .And most prominently 
identified with tlie Fair is Mrs. Eunice W. 
Johnson, its procUicer-director for tlie past 1.5 
years. She conceives tlie Fair's tlieme each 
year, selects all gaiinents that are shown. an<l 
superx ises the selection and training of mod- 
els. Under her guidance. Ebony Fashion Fair 
has become the world's best-knowii presenta- 
tion of haute couture, garments as well as prac- 
tical designer clothing for everyday wear. 
Sponsored by Black organizations in the more 
than 16() cities it \ isits each year, the Fair has 
raised millions of dollars for numerous chari- 
ties, churches, educational institutions and 
other spon.soring groups. 

.Mrs. Jolinsou is the wife of John H. John- 
.son, president and editor of John.son Publish- 
ing Co., which publi.shes EnfWY, Jet, Black 
Stars and Ebony Jr., and owns Chicago Radio 
Station WJPC and Fashion Fair Cosmetics. 
Mrs, Johnson was a founder of the parent corn- 




Eunice W. Johnson is direitor of 
EitoN'Y F;ishion I-'air and \icf-pres- 
idont and .sccrctar>-lrc*a.surcr of 
Johnson Piihli.sliin^ Co., Int*., in 
Chicago. The «'or!d*s greatest de- 
sipiers create fashions for her show 
whieli raises funds for Black orga- 
nizations in the more than 160 
cities it X'isits each year. Above, 
during Fashion Fair in New Or- 
leans, slie presents Hf>\vers to Mrs. 
Albert Dent (c. ) wJio suggested 
years ago that Eik)NV sponsor a 
fashion show. Mrs. Leah Chase, 
presitlent of Fhnt-Coodrich Hospi- 
tal Auxiliary, a Fair sponsor, looks 
on. At left, -Mrs. Johnson and *1*V 
iournalist Barbara Walters \'isit the 
C'teat Wall of China during a visit 
there in 1975. M right, .Mrs. John- 
son watches as V\'es St. Laurent 
sketches a design in Paris. Below, 
she is shown in her elegant office 
suite at Johnson Publishing Co. 
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pany and is secretary-ti'easurer and vice-presi- 
dent. It was she who selected the name Ebony 
for the magazine when it was first published 
in 194.5. 

Mrs. John.son combines her business and 
Ijrofessional career with her role of wife and 
mother (she and her hu.sband have two chil- 
dren, John Harold and Linda), and she has 
long been active in a number of organizations 
involved with fashions, the fine arts and educa- 



tion (she was graduated from Talladega Col- 
lege and earned a m;ister's degree in Social 
Services .\dministration at Loyola University 
in Chicago). She is a inember of the Woman's 
Board of the .Art Institute of Chicago and the 
Women's Board of the Lyric Opera of Chicago. 

When Mrs. Johnson is not in Europe or 
New York on buying trips for Ebony Fashion 
Fair, she is busy with acti\ ities in Chicago and 
Palm Springs, Cal., where she has homes. 
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\bur hair can handle any weather... as long as theres Long Aid K7. 




Marilyn Dnnean ^ives )ier daughter Sarah a goodbye luig before taking one of her 
frequent trips for Holiday Inns, Inc., where she is a public relations coordinator. 



MARILYN DUNCAN, single Parent 

Marriage Is Not One 
Of Her Priorities 

EVER since her days as an eager high school student, Marilyn Duncan 
wanted to be a newspaper reporter. But for such an attractive, 
energetic woman, it was destined that licr first ambition be merely a 
stepping stone to much bigger and better things. 

As area community relations representative for the southeast area 
for Holiday Inns, Inc., the .31-year-old native Memphian has the re- 
sponsibility of coordinating public relations programs for nearly one- 
fourth of Holiday Inns' more than 1,700 hotels— a big step from her 
days as a reporter for a Memphis daily, The Commercial Appeal. 

With such a time-consuming job, being a single parent is a difficult 
chore, but .Ms. Duncan says she manages by devoting every available 
minute to her adopted daughter Sarah, 3. "I miss Iier so much when 
I'm away that when I get home we just sit up and talk for hours and 
hours explaining what we ha\ e been doing— just like two adults," she 
says. Sometimes she takes Sarah along on her trips. When she cannot, 
she leaves her in a child care c-enter. She plans to adopt a sect)nd child. 

She says she adopted Sarah because of the great number of Black 
children who do not have homes. "I could afford to support a child, 
and I felt that 1 needed to be a parent. 1 didn't need to marry to do 
that. So, now I won't feel pressured to liurry and get married so I can 
start a family. I have my family, and a very happy one at that." 



COL. HAZEL JOHNSON, U.S. Army Nurse Corps 

In Line For First Black Woman General 




C*l* Hiul Johnion, highest-ranking Black woman in the 
U.S. iiiihtar>', is director of the Walter Recti Amiy In- 
stitute of Nursing. At right, she walks with colleagues. 

TWENTY years ago. Hazel Johnson, an operating room nurse, finally 
found the kind of job she really wanted: one that would allow her 
to continue in her profession, give her a chance to "move around and 
see other areiis," and offer opportunities for advancement. 

She joined the U.S. Army Nurse Corps, and today Col. Hazel John- 
son is very well traveled and has ad\ anccd all the way up to the posi- 
tion of director of the Walter Flced Army Institute of Nursing, and is 
the highest-ranking Black woman in the military ser\ices. She Ls also 
the assistant dean of the undergraduate program of the School of Nurs- 
ing of the University of Maryland. .\t the Institute, she supervises 66 
people, including 37 faculty members, and it is she who is responsible 
for the training of the men and women (about 100 graduate each 
year) who are sent to military health facilities around the world. 



Col. Johnson, 49, is one of the real "heavies" in her field. She has 
a Bachelor of Nursing degree from Villanova Universit)-, a master's 
degree in Nursing Education from Columbia Teacher's College, and 
will complete work this year on a doctorate in Education Administra- 
tion at Catholic University in Washington, D.C., where she lives. She 
is not married, and spends much of her time studying and doing 
further research. She plays badminton and is active in Sigma Theta 
Tau and the National Association of Business and Professional Women. 

"I tell Black women all the time that it is very important to be pre- 
pared," Col. Johnson says. "I also tell them not to expect to get jobs 
just becaase they are Black but because they are Black and ready." 

As a full colonel. Col. Johnson is in line and ready to become chief 
of the Army Nurse Corps— and the first Black woman general. 
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VONETTA McGEE. Actress 




Vonetta McGee. the Hollywood actress, talks about the lifestyle she shared for six years with actor Max Julien and (below) pretties her apartment in Hollywood. 



lively. \Vi> can write tlie dialoiinc. We're not locked into any stereotype 
of what a relationship should or should not be. He"s still my very best 
friend. I still love him. But we both need space to pursue— whatever." 

\'onetta is in pursuit of many things. She i.s writin}» (screenplays with 
actress Esther Anderson and a story "about something that happened 
to me a long time ago"), reading (bios of Hitler, Mary .Astor. Tallulah 
Bankhead and Ilildegarde Nelf), and seeing other men. The latter 
was one of her reasons for leaving Julien, she explains. "W<' both 
wanted to see other people. I learn from other people. E\cry person 
I've ever cared about hiis taught iiie something. I'm always excited 
about how a person lived their life up until the time I met them." 

V'onetta loves to travel, and even though her films often take her to 
e.xotic places, that is not enough to satisfy her wanderlust. This svnnnier 
she left California for places like New York and London, and she 
spent a month in Hong Kong researching a part for a film she hopes to 
produce. Describing producing as something she wants to do "des- 
perately," she says, "As an actress, I'm at everyone's mercy. I wait 
around until they say a part is ready for me. But if I am producing or 
writing, I can actually be inxolved in my future." Furthemiore, she 
feels, "I am not using my full potential. It's great being a movie star 
and I lo\e it, but I could do it standing on my head with one finger 
and my eyes closed." 

She also points out that while there were more than 40 film projects 
involving blacks only two years ago, today there are fewer than ten. 
"That should tell you something about the marketplace," she says. 

.\lthough a gourmet cook, she currently takes most meals out. "I 
woke up one morning and realized I had done that," she says of the 
homemaker bit. In Holly\vood she arises before seven, anxious for an 
early grasp on the new day and what it has to offer her new life. "I look 
forward to taking total responsibility for my time," she says, "and 
renewing old relationships witli friends. I don't want time to pass 
without my ha\ ing reached out and related to people I care about. I 
feel like a kid again. I'm enjoying myself so much. I'm having such a 
good time . . ." 
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After the Break Up 

VONETTA McGee is flying high now, a spirit floating free and easy. 
She has just finished a new motion pictiue. Fox Bat— it is somewhere 
between her lOth and 1.5th; she has lost the exact count— and she has 
recently ended her sLx years of constant companionship with mo\ ie- 
maker Max Julien, moving out of their large rustic home in the IIolK - 
wood Hills into a two-bedroom apartment where she lives with her 
sister. Alma. 

"An>'time you spend that much time with a person," she says of the 
Julien years, "you can't just say 'Goodbye.' It's like amputating an arm. 
But tlie breakup was necessary for our growth. We're treating it posi- 




RUTH COPPAGE, Factory Worker 

On The Job 32 Years 

ABOUT one-half the population of the United States— some 100 mil- 
lion people were not even bom when Mrs. Ruth Coppage started 
working at Campbell Soup Co. in Chicago in 1945. That was .32 years 
ago, VVorkl War II was ending, thousands of .American men were still 
abroad and women back home weri' contributing to the war effort by 
working in plants and factories of all kinds. .Mrs. Coppage who had 
come to Chicago from Batesville, Miss., began working at Campbell 
Soup Co. in the Raw Chicken Dept. (she sawed the legs off chickens 
that would go into soup) and she feels that her work was just as im- 
portant as tliat of the women who made tanks and guns in the defense 
plants. "I was making just .52C an hour," shi- says, "but 1 was one of 
those women who were helping feed a lot of people and keep the na- 
tion shong and healthy." .Mrs. Croppage almost ne\er missed a day at 
work, and all the time she kept together a home for her husband Hazzle 
(they have been married more than 43 years) and four children (one 
son drowned in 19.53). "A lot of Black women throughout history have 
done the same thing," she says, "so I'm just one of the crowd." 

Mrs. Coppage now earns considerably more than .52( an hour as 
operator of a machine that fills soup cans and seals lids onto them. 
She plans to retire in 1979 and '"just lie around the house and take it 
easy." Her husband, a former steelworker, is already retired. 

Mrs. Coppage believes firmly that "a man ought to be a man and 
take the lead in things, but with the woman right by his side helping 
him be a man." 




Mrs. Ruth Coppa((, 00, h,is « orkttl for .32 years at Campbell Soup Co. in Chicago. 
Above, she operates a machine that fills the soup cans and seals lids onto them. 



LUMINARY WILLIAMS. Senior Citizen 

She's A 101-Year-Old 'Doer' 



THERE'S too much going on. I don't have time to get old," says 
Mrs. Luminary Williams. She was 101 on Jime 28. 
Friends know that you can't always reach Mrs. Williams on the first 
plione call. She's a goer. She is likely to be out shopping, visiting a 
sick friend or attending her Willing Workers Club meetings at Olivet 
Institutional Baptist Church. She still does the family wash and iron- 
ing, and can whip up one of the world's greatest peach cobblers. But 
if her church group meeting happens to conflict with a Clev eland In- 
dians baseball game, Mrs. Williams arrives at Olivet with one of her 
three transistor radios. She never misses a game. 

"It isn't the same without Larry Doby or Lou Boudreau, but I'm 
still pulling for my boys," she says. 

Mother Williams is the oldest member of Olivet Church and ha.sn't 
missed a Sunday in 40 years. Her favorite text is Psahus: 23, and she 



feels that "we should look to God for health, supply and right ideas." 

Mrs. Williams was bom in Covington, Ga., and is one of ten chil- 
dren. She's the widow of the Rev. James Williams, and lives with a 
widowed daughter. Mrs. Jean Roland, and a son, James, in a spacious 
nine-room home with a lovely rose garden. On a wall is a framed page 
of the Congressional Record with a tribute to her from Ohio Congress- 
man Louis Stokes. On her 100th birthday, the Cit>- of Cleveland pro- 
claimed "Luminary Williams Day," and on her 101st, the Indians sent 
her an autographed baseball. 

Lmuinary means "one who is an inspiration," and the one-of-a-kind 
name suits Mrs. Williams perfectly. Doing for others is her creed. 

She still has a lilting sense of humor. The other Sunday a church 
gentleman asked if she were interested in marriage. 'But he was a 
much younger man, still in liis 90s," she says. 




Mrs. Liminary Wllllimi, 101, 
dresses up in a re<l, white and 
bhie top hat as Grand Marshal 
of a Senior Citizen Day parade 
in Cleveland, Ohio, where she 
lives with her daughter, Mrs. 
Jean Roland (1.). .Mrs. Williams 
attends church every Sunday 
and still d<Krs the family wash- 
ing and ironin)!. An excellent 
cook she can also turn out "a 
peach cobbler when I want to." 
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Shell Answer Book library of 
money-saving tips from car experts 



How to shop for cai* repaii's, save gasoline, 
handle car trouble on the road, buy and sell 
a cai', and lots more. 

Shell Answer Books can help. They're 
handy, easy-to-read guides you can store in 
the glove compaitment. Get the latest 
Answer Books free fi'om paiticipating 
Shell stations. Or order any of them by 
mail with the coupon. 

1. The Early Warning Book. Leai'n how 
to spot some cai' problems before they cost 
you big money. 

2. The Breakdown Book. This sui*vival 
manual for cai* trouble on the road may 
come in handy sometime. 



3. The Gasoline Mileage Book. Pick up 
test-proven ways to save gasoline when 
you buy, drive, and take cai'e of your cai*. 

4. The Car Buying and Selling Book. 
Eleven things you should know before you 
make your next cai' deal. 

5. The 100,000 Mile Book. Six veteran 
mechanics share their tips on stretching 
the lifeofyoui'car. 

6. The Rush Hour Book. How some peo- 
ple can save up to $600 a year just by shai'- 
ing theii" daily ride to work. How much 
could you save? 

7. The Driving Emergency Book. How 

to react to seven dangerous suiprises 



behind the wheel. 
8. The Car Repair Shopping Book. What 
driver and mechanic can do to take the 
hassle out of car repaii: 

Just published! 
Book #9 The Car Crime Prevention 
Book. How to fight back before you get 
ripped off. 

Shell Answer Books 
also available for groups 

Order Answer Books for your drivers' edu- 
cation class, company safety department, 
or other organization. They're free in rea- 
sonable quantities. 



Please send me the following 
Shell Answer Books free of charge: 



Title 

1. Early Waniing Book 

2. Breakdown Book 

3. Gasoline Mileage Book 

4. Cai' Buying and Selling Book 

5. 100,000 Mile Book 

6. Rush Hour Book 

7. Driving Emergency Book 

8. Car Repair Shopping Book 

9. New! Car Crime Prevention Book 



Mail to: Shell Answer Books 

Shell Oil Company, Dept. E9 
P.O. Box 61G09 
Houston, Texas 77208 



Name 



Group 



Address 



City 



State 



Zip 




Come to 

Shell for answers 



Suggest a topic 
for a Shell Answer Book: 

Help us continue the Answer Book Series by 
suggesting a new topic. If the information is 
available and we think people would be inter- 
ested, we'll add it to the list. Mail suggestion 
to: Answer Book Topic, Shell Oil Co., Dept. 
E9, P.O. Box 61609, Houston, Te.xas 77208. 
(All ideas become public property without 
compensation and free of any restriction on 
use and disclosure.) 



Women In Government 



A Slim Past, But A Strong Future 




Chrytial Bird Fiustt 



Pionttrs! Mrs. Terrell was the first 
Black woman to serve on a board of 
education (Washington. D. C, 1895); 
Mrs. Bethunc served on key Presiden- 
tial committees under Franklin D. 
Roasevelt and Herbert Hoover, and 
Mrs. FaiLset was the first Black woman 
elected to a state legislature when she 
won a Pennsylvania election in 1938. 



SINCE the late 1960s shift in Black America 
from the politics of the street demonstration 
to greater invoKement in electoral politics and 
the rise of the women's movement, Hlack women 
have been increasing their visibility in governmen- 
tal councils. Though the history of Black women 
in politics has been slim, a strong future appar- 
ently lies ahead. In Jime 1976, there were 684 
Black women elected officials in the United States. 
According to annual studies by the Joint Center 
for Political Studies, most Black women elected 
officials are found on the municipal levels of gov- 
ernment and on local educational liodies. They 
are also concentrated largely in the South. 

Black women comprise 17 percent of all Black 



elected officials. Their numbers include four mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, 38 state 
legislators, 10 regional officials, 11 mayors and 621 
other officials. Not to be overlooked, however, 
are the numerous Black women who have been 
apix)inted to important administrative posts 
at all levels of government. Perhaps the most 
prominent is HUD Secretary Patricia Roberts 
Harris. But the Carter -Admini.stration has come 
up with such unusual firsts for Black women as 
Equal Employment Opportunity ChaiqDcrson 
Eleanor Holmes Norton, U.S. Civil Service Com- 
missioner Ersa H. Post<m, U.S. Office of Revenue 
Sharing Director, Dr. Bemadine Denning, and 
U.S. Treasurer Azie Tavlor Morton. 




Patricia Harris: A Member of fhe Cabinet 



AT SEN.\TE hearings to confirm the nomination 
of Patricia Roberts Harris of Washington. D.C., 
as Secretary of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, Sen. William Proxmire (D., 
Wis.) declared himself troubled by the nomina- 
tion despite her impressive record as a schohir, 
author, ambassador, lawyer, holder of numerous 
honorary degrees, and civil rights crusader. He 
was troubled, the senator told her, because, "You 
have never had anything to do with administer- 
ing a housing program of any kind, or any size, 
or administering anything else except Howard 
Law School for one month and about 25 people 
in the Luxembourg Embassy for two years." Prox- 
mire declared the nation needed cabinet officers 
who could handle multi-billion-dollar agencies, 
who were able to start right out "with the confi- 
dence that they won't need years of (m-the-job 
training." 

In office weeks later over Proxmire's objections. 



Secretary Harris announced she was concerned 
with 1 ) bringing to HUD a versatile team of pro- 
fessionals capable of restoring the department's 
sense of purpose and mission; 2) securing fund- 
ing levels that would enable HUD to meet its 
responsibilities to .America's cities and serious 
housing needs, and 3) resuming the interrupted 
dialogue between HUD and those who are vitally 
interested in the immediate housing problems and 
the future of the cities. Recently, Mrs. Harris re- 
ported: "I feel that substantial progress has been 
made on each point and that each day, the de- 
partment is moving ahead." 

Her efforts, she felt, reflected her personal com- 
mitment to make HUD the advocate and not the 
adversary of urban .\merica. 

Secretary Harris expressed a)nfidence that a 
comprehensive national housing policy would 
emerge to guide public policy decisions and to 
affirm that a decent home is a right for all citizens. 
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Shirley Chisholm: First Black Congresswoman 

REP. SHIRLEY CHISHOLM, the 66th of her sex to sit in the U.S. 
House, became an overnight celebrity in 1969 as the first Black 
congresswoman. Then she went on to become tlie first woman from a 
major poHtical party in the U.S. to eser actively run for the Presidency 
through to its conclusion at the 1972 Democratic national convention 
where she received a record 152 delegate votes. Senior woman in the 
House today, she is the only woman and the only Black on the powerful 
House Rules Committee which determines which pieces of legislation 
will be introduced on the House floor. The powerful New York Demo- 
crat is also secretary of the full Democratic Caucus, vice chairperson 
of the C-ongressional Black Caucus, and the only woman and only 
Black who has breakfast with President Carter every other week. 

Congresswoman Chishohn is troubled by Carter's amstant emphasis 
on balancing the budget by 1981. "It means that the programs that have 
to do with the conservation and preservation of hmnan resources," she 
explains, "are not going to be expanded. Instead, there might be an 
attempt to cut them back." Nevertheless, she plans to continue pushing 
day-care legislation becau.se she feels it is desperately needed. For the 
first time, she will also fight for a national bill of rights for the nation's 
estimated three million migrant workers who she contends arc Amer- 
ica's most deprived citizens. Since they arc excluded from the National 
Labor Relations Act, they do not have collective bargaining rights in 
most sections of the nation. 

Meanwhile, Rep. Chisholm's intense involvement in politics contrib- 
uted to her largely unpublicized divorce from her husband in February. 
Still friends today, he told her during their pre-divorce separation: 
"Just like some people are hooked on dope, you're hooked on people." 
He argued that most of her constituents did not really appreciate her 
sacrifices, that basically they were ungrateful. "Go ahead, let the people 
kill you," he warned. 'They'll never kill me." 




90 




Yvonne B. Burke: Congressional Mother 

IN NOVEMBER 1973, one year after her election to the U.S. House 
of Representatives fnini Los .Angeles' 28th ( then .37th ) Congressional 
District, Yvonne Brathwaite Burke gave birth to a daughter. Autumn 
Roxanne, and became the first Congresswoman ever to bear a child 
while in office and the first to be granted maternity leave by the Speaker 
of the House. Prior to these events, she served as Vice-Chairperson of 
the 1972 Democratic National Convention in Miami Beach and, in the 
absence of Party Chairman Lawrence O'Brien, presided over the long- 
est and, perhaps, most volatile session in convention history. 

Currently, Rep. Burke ser\'es on the House .Appropriations Com- 
mittee with assignments on subcommittees handling HUD-Indepen- 
dent .Agencies, Department of State, Justice, Commerce, the Judici- 
ary and Related .Agencies, and the District of Columbia. She also serves 
on the Select Committee on Assassinations and as the C;hairperson of 
the Select Committee on the House Beauty Shop. In the course of her 
Appropriations Committee tenure, Mrs. Burke has fought for increased 
funding for the Commimity Relations Ser\'ice in the Department of 
Justice .so that it might more effectively aid k)cal jurisdictions in 
complying with aiurt-ordered desegregation. She lias been the leading 
advocate for the new Legal Services Corporation, which seeks to ensure 
the availability of resources for legal services and policy-le\el partici- 
pation in its activities by women and minorities. Congresswoman 
Burke has also been the leading proponent for the maintenance of 
federal housing funds, the Small Business Administration, OMBE, 
EEOC, CSA, and other urban-oriented programs. 

Rep. Burke has introduced more than 20 bills and major amend- 
ments. Enacted into law was legislation which provided funds for the 
initial planning of a comprehensive West Coast Mass Transit System, 
extended federal aid to autistic children, and ensured equal employ- 
ment opportunity in the construction of the Trans-Alaskan pipeline. 
The "Burke Amendment," which bound federal pipeline funds to the 
enactment of an affirmative action program, resulted in the awarding 
of $312 million in contracts to women and minorities. 
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Barbara Jordan: Strong Voice From Texas 

REP. BARBARA C. JORDAN is the brilliant Texan who dazzled tlie 
nation during the Watergate Judiciary Committee hearings and as a 
keynote speaker for the 1976 Democratic National Convention. Early 
on, rumors spread that she would be appointed U.S. Attorney General 
and, indeed, she told President Carter that was the only position she 
would consider. Within 24 hours after she was turned down, the poli- 
tician who had seemed above criticism was being criticized by both 
colleagues and the press. Her alleged poor relationship with the Con- 
gressional Black Caucus, her unpopular alliance with Texas oil inter- 
ests, and charges of her political opportunism were openly discussed. 

Nevertheless, to Blacks in general, Rep. Jordan is a skilled, knowl- 
edgeable legislator who gets things done with a minimum of empty 
rhetoric and ostentatious posturing. She is a hard-working member of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, and the Steering and Policy Committee of the 
House Democratic Caucus. Her major legislative achievements enacted 
into law have been 1) amendments to the V'oting Rights Act which 
expanded its coverage and provided for the printing of bilingual bal- 
lots; 2) repeal of federal authorization for state "fair trade" laws 
which sanctioned vertical price fixing schemes, and 3) detailed manda- 
tory civil rights enforcement procedures for the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration and the Office of Revenue Sharing. 

Because she is intensely conscientious about her legislative work on 
Capitol Hill, Rep. Jordan limits her speaking engagements around the 
nation. She a.sks: "What am I in the House of Representatives to do':" 
To scurry around the country and make speeches or to try to thought- 
fully study the legislation which appears before me and vote the inter- 
ests of my constituency and the national interests at the same time? 
In order to do that, I have to be on tlie job." 
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Cardiss Collins: Illinois' Winning Widow 

REP. CARDISS COLLINS is one of the 31 women who were iniHalh' 
elected or appointed to Congress to complete the unexpired terms 
of their late husbands. Like Congressman George Collins ( killed in a 
1972 plane crash along with 44 other passengers), she won her seat in 
Chicago's Seventh District in 1973 with the backing of the city's well- 
oiled Democratic machine. In Congress, her prime aim has been to try 
"to provide better living and working conditions for the people of the 
Seventh District and other low and moderate income people through- 
out the country." She is treasurer of the Congressional Black Caucus, 
serves on the House's International Relations Committee and is chair- 
person of the Manpower and Housing Subcommittee of Govennnent 
Operations. As chairjierson, she is authorized to convene hearings per- 
taining to the policy and programs administered by such key agencies 
as the Department of Labor, HUD, tlie National Labor Relations 
Board, the Civil Ser\ ice Commission, the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission and the Office of Drug Abu.se Policy. 

Mrs. Collins crusades for women's Lssues, many of them long ne- 
glected or slighted by men. The Illinois congresswoman introduced a 
bill to bring the cost of postmastectomy breast prosthesis under Medi- 
care for patients who could not afford to pay. She argued that remodel- 
ing the chest of a cancer victim was not merely a cosmetic operation, but 
comparable to an artificial limb which serves a psychological, protec- 
tive, and functional purpose. In January 1975 she happily told the 
House it would not be necessary for her to reintroduce the measure 
because the Social Security Administration finally had relented and 
revised its regulations to cover this plastic surgery operation. 

Rep. Collins has collaborated with the other three Black congress- 
women on demands for clear, consistent Health, Education and Wel- 
fare guidelines for sterilization and for federal curbs on the use of 
dangerous birth control drugs whose side effects have included sterility. 
After widespread publicity about the young Relf sisters in Alabama, 
who were allegedly sterilized without their knowledge in a public 
health clinic, HEW tightened its restrictions. 



Eleanor Holmes Norton: 

Chairman of the EEOC 

EI.EANOH HOLMES NORTON 
is tlie sfvontli head of tlie U.S. 
Etjiial Eniploynicnt Opportunity 
( EEOC ) .since it was established 
in 1965. Togetlier with four other 
commissioners, she is responsible 
for enforcing the provisions of 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 and the Equal Employ- 
ment Act of 1972. These statutes 
niiuidate the Commission to end 
discrimination based on race, 
cx)Ior, religion, sex or national origin in hiring, promotion, firing, wages, 
testing, training, apprenticeship and all other conditions of emplo\ - 
ment. The Commission also promotes voluntary actif)n programs by 
employers, imions, and community organizations and thus transforms 
equal employment opportimities into actual opportunity. To this end, 
Mrs. Norton, whose salary is $.52,000 a year, plans, directs and monitors 
the compliance and litigation activities of approximately 2.5,000 em- 
ployes who process about 100,000 discrimination complaints a year. 
She came into office promising to whittle down the Commission's 
backlog of more than 1.30,000 complaints by spei'ding up the process- 
ing of individual complaints. During her se\en-year tenure as chair- 
person of the New York City Commission on Hmnun Rights, 60 per- 
cent of the cases were completed within three months of filing. 




Martha Mitchell: 

Presidenfial Advisor 

MARTHA (BUNNY) MITCH- 
ELL is a S5L0OO-a-ycar spe- 
cial assistant who ad\ises the 
President, listens to the concerns 
of Black .\merica, formulates spe- 
cial activities involving various 
agencies and the president's office, 
and undertakes new initiativi'S to 
address problems. "My work co\- 
ers the waterfront," explains the 
ex-Gary, Ind., school-teacher. "Bc- 
cau.se we ha\-e Black folk and 
good others sc"attered throughout this administration, a lot of pressure 
is taken off of me to carry the full weight of the Black nation. It's 
important for Black folk to know who else is aroimd this government 
and to begin making the system responsi\ e to us wherever we relate 
to it. It sliould not be necessary for a Black person to come to the 
White House in order to deal with the Depiuiment of the Treasury. 
We've got to get used to making every pressure point responsive to us. 
When there's a snag, I'm here to deal with that." 

Indeed, problem soKing has been the focus of a professional life 
which hiis revolved aroimd corporations, educational institutions and 
foundations. Mrs. Mitchell has engaged a broad cross section of peo- 
ple and a variet\' of responsibilities in her work in industrial relations, 
college counseling, alternative educational programming. 





Ersa H. Poston: 

U.S. Civil Service Commissioner 

ERSA H. POSTON Ls the first Black female 
member of the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion (James Johnson, a Black California busi- 
nessman, served on the commission during the 
first Nixon term). She shares with two other 
commissioners the responsibility of seeing 
that the civil service law is applied properly 
to 12 million federal employes. With a staff 
of 6,000 in 10 regions around the nation, the 
Conuiiission, as the federal government's chief 
personnel agency, deals with recruitment, ex- 
aminations, inc-entive programs, retirement, 
occupational safety, insurance, personnel in- 
vestigations, employe training, etc. Wlien 
Mrs. Poston assumed her six-year, .$51,000-a- 
year post, she had just retired as president of 
the New York State Ci\-il Service Commission. 
She w;ls a U.S. delegate to the United Nations 
General Assembl>' in 1976 and president of 
the International Personnel Management .As- 
sociation in 1975. 



Goler Teal Butcher: 

Asst. Administrator of Bureau For Africa 

MOST of the nation's nearly $)• billion aid 
to Africa is administered by the Bureau 
for Africa in tlie Agency for International De- 
velopment (AID), and that circumstance 
spotlights both the Bureau's administrator, 
former Ohio Gov. John J. Gilligan, and his 
assistant, Goler Teal Butcher. From 1971 to 
1974 she was a consultant and counsel to the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee's Subcom- 
mittee on Africa chaired by Rep. Charles C. 
Diggs (D., Mich.). In her current $50,000- 
a-year post, Ms. Butcher helps formulate 
policies that address, in particular, Africa's 
economic problems. "If we do not assist 
them," she asks, "then what? We are the coun- 
try with the ideals and freedoms that are so 
attractive to other peoples. We are attractive 
because of our industrial de\elopment." 

Married to Howard Univ ersity mathematics 
professor. Dr. George H. Butcher, Ms. Butcher 
is the mother of four grown cliildren. 



Dr. Mary F. Berry: 

Assistant Secretary For Education 

ONLY sLx months into her tenure as chancel- 
lor of the University of Colorado at Boul- 
der and as the first Black woman ever to head 
a major American University, Dr. Mary F. 
Berry was appointed last January by President 
Carter as the .Assistant Secretary for Educa- 
tion in the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare (H.E.W. ). The distinguished 
historian and lawyer is responsible for the 
general direction and superv'ision of H.E.W.'s 
Education Division which identifies major is- 
sues in education, determines what ought to 
be the federal response and whether the divi- 
sion's $10 billion-a-year budget is sufficient 
enough to implement tlie nation's total educa- 
tion mission. In her $50,000-a-year post. Dr. 
Berry makes recommendations to H.E.W. 
Sec. Joseph Califano Jr. and President Carter. 

Committed to at least four years in her post, 
she wants, thereafter, to return to university 
teaching and scholarly writing. 
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"I love to tiy out different colors. It's the 

only way to buy makeup'.' 




Avon has so many beautiful colors to ctioose from. And my Avon 
Representative always t^as great ideas on hiow to put them together 

She lets me try them out. Experiment, See wha\ really works for me. It's 
a great way to buy makeup. A whole lot better than trying to choose 
lipstick in a store by trying it on the back of my hand. 

Have you seen Avon lately? You should. Makeup 
never looked so good. 



Avon 



Has So Ashamed 
Of My Ugl)* Sti^tehMarks, 

I Hks Embarrassed 
Tomar A Bathing Suit... 

then I tried GEGE LOTION. In jwit 1-week I could M:e a 
difference! The marks became LIGHTER and hagan to FADE. 
lour totion has really worked wonders for my skinr 

Gloria McNcal.LI Cajon.Califarnia 




IF THESE PROBIEM ARIAS AK 
A SOUXa Of EMIARUSSMBtT TO YOU, THEN irS TIME YOU TRIEO 6EGE LOTIONI 



DISCOVER WHY THOUSANDS OF 
WOMEN ARE USING "GEGE LOTION " 
TO HELP IMPROVE THOSE UNEVEN, 
UNSIGHTLY DISCOLORATIONS THAT 
APPEAR ON STOMACH, HIPS, THIGHS, 
REAR AND BREASTS. 

Several months ago. it came to our attention that many 
customers who were buying our other beauty aitJs, 
were constantly askmg us if we could also provide 
them with a cosmetic formula to treat STRETCH 
MARKS The need for such a product became so appar- 
ent that we decided to consult with cosnnelolagists and 
chemists to put together not only a product that would 
be more effective than |ust an ordinary cream or lotion 
... but something that would actually do the {Ob. 

After extensive research, we decided to market Ge 
Ge LOTION. Small advertisements were placed in vari- 
ous magazines as a test of customer approval. THE RE- 
SULTS WERE ASTOUNOm! IN JUST A FEW SHORT 
WEEKS THOUSANDS OF WOMEN WERE USING 
■Ge Ge- AND MANY WERE RECOMMENDING IT TO 
THEIR FRIENDS! 

LOOK WHAT SOME OTHER 
SATISFIED USERS HAVE TO SAY: 

RLE NO. 650: "A few days ago I received my Ge Ge Lo- 
tion and was amazed at the results. I thrnk it's fan- 
taslrcl Could you please rush me a 40 day supply 
Thank you " L Montgoimry, Dearborn, Mich. 

ni£ NO. 7I3S: "I ordered a 20 day supply of your product 
and was so pleased with it that I want to order 2-40 day 
supplies Enclosed is my check. Thank you. " 

Ms. V. Maxwell, Savannah, Georgia. 
FIIE Na.(l77S: Please send me another supply of Ge Ge 
Lotion'. By the way, I must tell you that after using the 
lotion one time, it has really worked wonders for me. 
Thank you so muchl" 

Ms. M. Mitchell, Phoenix, ArizOM. 
Hl£ NO. 101176: / used your Ge Ge LOTION for the first 
time and found it works great! I've had these Stretch 



Marks for seven years on my stomach and hips. They 
were tike deep unhealed cuts until I tried your lotion. I 
was pleased in just 5 days I'm going to recommend 
your product to my friends, some of whom have re- 
cently had liabies. Thank you." 

Ml. J. Gale, Oorcheiter, Mass. 

WILL GEGE LOTION WORK FOR MY SKIN? 

GEGE IS EQUALLY EFFECTIVE FOR ALL SHADES OF 
SKIN! Its rich skin toners, moisturizers and vitamins are 
most beneficial m helping to improve those unwanted 
discolorations that come from dieting . . . pregnancy 
. . exercising or other causes. GeGe is completely 
Non-Irritating and gentle It is a pleasantly scented 
substance that applies easily in seconds. Will not stain 
clothing. Use GeGe with complete comfort while work- 
ing or sleeping. 

CAUTION: DO NOT BE 
FOOLED BY IMITATIONS! 



DO NOT BE MISLED BY OTXERS WHO MAY PROMISE YOU 
THE WORLD! THE SIMPLE FACT IS. "GEGE LOTION" WITH 
ITS SPECIALLY PREPARED FORMUU. IS ONE THATTRULY 
WORKS ITS EFFECTIVENESS HAS BEEN PRAISED BY 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS IN MANY PARTS OF THE WORLD. 



NOW, BE BEAUTIFUL IN THE 
BEDROOM ... OR AT THE BEACH! 
ORDER NEW, IMPROVED.GEGt. 
LOTION TODAY. DON'T DELAY! 



THE GEGE GUARANTEE 

Wa invlla you try this morvslouf 
stretch mark formula, complotoly 
at our own risk. If you or* not fully 
satisfiod in any way with what 
it will do to Improve and 
boautify your skin, simply 
return the top or unused portion 
within 20 days for a prompt, no 
questions asked, refund in full! 



ci 1977,GtGtCos'TieHcs 



IStnd C«th. Chrck or Monry Onkr lo: 
GEGE COSMETICS. INC. Drpl. E-877 

I ONE WOLFS LANE 

I PELHAM, NEW YORK 10803 

■ Ye\. I vi/inX lodo sofnethirtfcjlmnl my unwanted virrlrh 
J marks. Rush my ortKinal GECE LOTION' on your full 
I 20-d^y Money Bwck Guar4nlrc! Srnd thr »jzr I h.ivr 

Irhn'kt-d )>rl<m'. 
□ ApproK. £0 day supply only tS. OS 

I □ Appro*. 40 d«y supply only 98.05 

■ □ Appros. %Oday economy itse only tH.95 

! □ Chsncrlo my MASTER CHARGE 

I □ CharselomyBANK AMERICARD 



NO-RISK ORDER FORM — — > 

Print your crrdil card number clearly below 



I 

L. 



chance order b IJI.OS) 

Ciinadian and porriftn Residents Add SI. 50 
NOC.O.D s PLEASE 



Ek pi ration I 
Dale: L 



MC lit 
Interbank I 
Number I I I 

I Please Print Clearly. Do not forget your Zip Code 

Name 

Addrett 

Cily Slate 

Zip Country 

TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED: $ 



11 coupon IS missing send $5 95 for ?Odav supply la CeCe Cosmftics. One Wolfs L.ine. Prilum, N.Y. 10603 
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Alexis M. Herman: D/Vecfor of the Women's Bureau 

ALEXIS M. HER.MAN is the senior Black female Labor Depart- 
ment official and, at 29, the youngest director in the 57-year 
history of the Women's Bureau. In her $47,500-a-year post, she is 
responsible for fonnulating standards and policies to promote the 
welfare of the nation's 37 million working women and to advance 
their employment opportunities. Because women have accounted 
for 60 percent of the growth in the work force since World War II, 
the Mobile, Ala., native Ls faced with such significant policy ques- 
tions as the widened earnings gap between men and women. In 
195.5 women earned 63.4 percent of what men earned, but in 
1975 women's earnings were only 58.8 percent. Ms. Herman 
points out that the traditional explanation for this gap is that 
women are still c-oncentrated in lower status occupations which 
provide limited opportunities for advancement. "We must also 
recognize that the dynamic rise in women's labor forc-e participa- 
tion has resulted in a larger proportion of women who are in or 
near the entry level of their jobs, which tends to weight median 
earnings down," she adds. "Significant still, of course, is sex 
discrimination which still exists in the job market and doubt- 
less explains some part of the difference in men's and women's 
earnings." To meet the.se and other problems. Ms. Herman has a 
staff of only 80 persons in 10 regional offices around the nation 
and the Bureau's budget last year was only $2.5 million. The 
Director is seeking to beef up both her staff and budget to achieve 
the success she strives for. 



Barbara M. Watson: 

Director of Security and 
Consular Affairs 

BAHUAIV\ M. W.\TSON is 
Director of the Bureau 
of Security and Consular 
Affairs in the U.S. State De- 
partment. The Bureau coor- 
dinates and balances the 
separate, yet closely related, 
functions of the passport/ 
citizenship, visa, and special 
consular service activities. 
Ms. Watson has a rank 
equal to that of an assistant secretary of state. In her $50,000-a- 
year post, she works up to 16 hours a day formulating policies 
and directing the implementation of laws and policies relating to 
visas and passports and assistance to LI.S. citizens abroad. Be- 
cause the functions of her bureau relate chiefly to individuals, it 
is frequently the principal or only contact that a U.S. citizen 
has with the State Department. 

Ms. Watson previously served in this position from August, 1968 
through December, 1974. She has had broad experience in both 
government and non-government positions. She served succes- 
sively as attorney on the New York City Board of Statutory 
Consolidation, assistant attorney in the office of the Corporation 
Counsel of New York City and executive director of the New 
York City Commission to the United Nations. 
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What if 
you don't take 

the Pill? 



Some straight talk about three alternate methods of birth control. 



It's no secret that some women 
decide the Pill is not for them. If 
you are one of these women, you 
may still be looking for a method 
of birth control you feel comfort- 
able using. 

Ortho— a leading manufacturer 
of the Pill— offers a number of al- 
ternatives to the Pill. 
Some are available only 
through your doctor. But 
three that are available 
without prescription are 
described below. 
Conceptrol * Birth 
Control Cream 

This is one of the sim- 
plest methods of birth 
control a woman can 
use. It is a gentle cream, 
formulated with one of 
the most effective sper- 
micides used today. And 
it comes in tampon-like 
applicators that are pre- 





ePflEFIIiEOAPPllCATORS 
, NET WKUBQIRSg) EACH 



filled with the correct amount for 
a single application. So they're 
easy to keep handy and simple 
to use. Just apply and discard. 
Deifen * Contraceptive Foam 
(Jnlike Conceptrol, Deifen 
comes with a reusable applica- 
tor you fill yourself. It is simple 

to use, gentle to sensitive 
tissues and disappears af 
terward with scarcely a 
trace. Already over a mil- 
lion women use Deifen 
Foam as their regular 
method of birth control. 

Both Conceptrol and 
Deifen have been tested 
and proven highly effec- 
tive under clinical condi- 
tions. 

Conceptrol Shields * 
This is a modem con- 
dom created from latex 
that's a sheer three-thou- 
sandths of an inch strong 




Tough but resilient, it's 
designed for comfort and 
sensitivity. Available in non- 
lubricated and special dry 
lubricant versions. 

Simple instructions and 
additional information are 
Dpi FFN packaged with each of 
^^h^lP these three methods. 

Remember, no method 
of birth control can abso- 
f*i 0 70 0? w lutely guarantee against 
pregnancy. For maximum 
protection, all methods— includ- 
ing these— must be used ac- 
cording to directions. 





Ortho gives you other choices. 



•Trademark "1977 Ortho Pharmaceutical Corporation 



Ikl^ this %jOO Eye Shadow 

, Compact for only 

25^ 




A convenient compact uiih four 
delicate shiidcs-Beaulifully Blue. 
Earth Broun, tirecn Envy, While 
Frosl-you use dry for a soft niaiic 
tinish or wet a> a moist cream 
Sponge-Biush .\pplicalor. 



Discover how easy it is to earn $25. $50. even more 
a week in your spare time as a Blair Dealer. No 
experience needed . . . you don't invest a penny. Just 
send us 25<' in coin for sl:ipping and handling and we'll 
send you your Eye ShadoA Compact plus Blair's Beauty 
Kit described below. This kit has everything you need to 
start a fascinating part-time career. 

As a Blair Dealer, you have seven product lines to 
offer your friends, neighbors, relatives and 
others. All seven lines are shown in 
beautiful color in the catalog you 
receive with your kit. 

FREE BONUS 

We will send you a Blair Beauty 
Kit of fine beauty aids worth SI5.75 
and our catalog. If you'd like to become a Blair Dealer, 
keep the entire kit to show and take orders from. All you 
have to do to keep this kit FREE is send us an order 
within 30 days. 




iV-pi 2i)C,P, Lynchburg. Va. 24505 
Division of Chap Slick Company 
I enclose 25C in coin- Please send m\ Eye 
Sh.tdi'u Compact and Blair Beaut> kii (a 
SI 5.75 loiul retail value) includinjg three 
Blair hesi-);elline products in full sizes I'll 
keep this SI 5.75 kit FREE if I decide to 
hecome a Btair Dealer and send .m order 
within 30 days. 

However, 'if I decide not to become a 
Blair Dealer. I can still keep my Eve 
Shadow Compact and choose om- of the 
three products in the Beauty Kit FREE- 
ii iih nothing more to pur except the quarter 
I'm sending now (In that case. I'll return 
the other 2 products ! 



Zip 

3 Olfcr gtKMj onl) in L S A 140-34- 1 575.78 



-Age- 



MEDALO® 

BUY2 FIGURE SHAPERS 

SAVE $3P0 



50 RINGS vs*6" 

FOR OUR RINGS 



BUST ENHANCER BRA 



DOUBLE CONTROL 




■.1AKES BUST APPEAR 

: SIZE LARGER 

stantly... Naturally! 
No.471 White Only 
g«ntlY v*l iitmlf Hilt jnd 
ptithcs Duti up ind out 
Putt t1 an up Ironi 
baiunrullv nilunllv 
wilhoul p>ds Of Mien Tour 



Inner design 
lifts bu&t 
up & out. 
Soft 
stretch | 
fabric 
on cone 
encourages 
fullness. 



With Extra Waist 
Control In A Brief 
& Long L»g 




ir S A FACTI YOU CAN PAY MORE 
FOR RINGS ELSEWHERE. BUT IS IT 
NECESSARY? GOLD MEDAL THE 
DIRECT MAIL ORDER BEAUTY PEO- 
PLE OFFER YOU SUPERIOR QUALITY 
RINGS BY MAIL ONLYI 




THC PROMISE RING 

No.473°" $6.98 




FOR HER-A i8Kt 

(log «.nn • I . c#<it 
uKtaa aiarnana. Piui in 

Itn ISKl .qola cleclropla 

No.101 -both -$6.98 




PRE ENGAGEMENT-'. ny 

twin iimuijtetS aiimo'^Ot 

i«t into a diinty t4««ct ISKt 

No.591 - $6.98 




LADIE S BIRTHSTONE 

IBKt.' - white gold «i«ttro- 
Diata. B« (u(* to t>l< in your 
Oiftn monif. on the coupon 

No~590 - S6.98 



Style 547 

Long Leg 
Style 547A w«ist sizes: 
for $27. " • - '•Z" 

2 for $31.1 
98 ea.) (Sl6.98ea.) 

L-ul an i Lraie rlill lo fina Jll ve I 
e loo' No-v* At lati I 



Send me my own Gold Medal Catalog to see 
'em all ■ 64 Pages of the latest <6 greatest 
jewelry, wigs, hats, hair and skin aids and so 
much more 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

IF YOU ARE NOT DELIGHTED 



GOLD MEDAL PROD.. INC. Dept.]40 | 
15 Hoover St.. Inwood. L.I.. N.V. 11696 




apes & molds waist & 
mmy to "Just So" 
proportions. 





Ca*o. 




5.J.' 




1. .. 








1 










1 



Supports 
Back 
Trim & 
Slim Waist 

Takes In 

Tummy 
Bulge 



Finest 
Elastic 
Fabric 



Llgnt- 
Welght 
Comfort 



State- 



[ sizes 
38" 



540 o"'y 2 for I 
$8.98 ea. $15. ^ 



jjAOdress 

jcity 

■ FREE CATALOG - Check Hare [ , 
( ] I enclose full amount and save all | 



[ ] Send C.O.O. I enclose $1. dollar | 

deposit. ■ 

I will pay postman the balance | 
plus postage and handling. 
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Azie T. Morton: 

First Black Woman 
Treasurer 

AS TREASURER 
of the United 
States, A/ie Taylor 
Morton is tht* first 
Black woman in the 
nation's history to 
sign her name to 
U. S. currency. 
"Some of these 
White folk ma\' de- 
cide to go to pesos 
when they find out 
a Black woman is 
signing the currency," comments a Washington, D. C, wag. Mrs. 
Mortons S47,.500-a-year post also involves her directing the na- 
tional sav ings bond program, assisting the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and supcr\'ising activities of the U. S. Mint. 

Pre\ iousK'. the 41-year-old Mrs. Morton was a special assistant 
to Robert S. Strauss during his term :ls chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee from 1972 to 1976. Born in Dale, Te.\., 
a small town near .\ustin, Mrs. Morton has been a teacher, and ad- 
ministrati\ e assistant on two presidential equal opportunity com- 
missions, and an investigator with the U. S. E<iual Employment 
Opportiinit)- C^ominission. Her six-year-old daughter, Stacey, h.us 
interesting notions about her mother's role as U. S. Treasurer. 
Msiting her office one day, Stacey asked: "Moinmie, where's tlie 
money? Isn't this where you make it?" 



Dr. Bernadine Denning: Office of Revenue Sharing 

AS DIRECTOR of the U. S. Office of Revenue Sharing, Dr. 
Bernadine Denning of Detroit is responsible for distributing 
.S9 billion a year to .39,000 states, counties, cities, towns and town- 
ships across the nation. She is authorized to withhold these 
funds from those governmental units which practice racial dis- 
crimination. But the S47,5(X)-a-year administrator says .she does 
not consider herself a government bureaucrat to be tucked away 
in an office somewhere, out of touch with the folks her agency 
ser\'es. Instead, she encourages people to call her directly and 
says her goal as director is to cut out the red tape characteristic 
of government agencies. 

The Office of Revenue Sharing, a branch of the Treasury De- 
partment, was created by Congress in 197.5. Its purpose is to 
return a portion of federal income tax revenue to local communi- 
ties and permit local officials to decide how to spend it. Dr. Den- 
ning is the office's third director. She has spent most of her profes- 
sional career in the Detroit school system as a teacher, coimselor 
and administrator, 
and was director of 
the system's civil 
rights office when 
she was tapped for 
the revenue sharing 
job. Her favorite 
pastime is to go 
with her husband, 
Blaine, a wholesale 
distributor of dairy 
products in Detroit 
and a former Har- 
lem Globetrotter, to 
their cottage on 
Duck Lake, west of 
Pontiac, which she 
calls her "little slice 
of Heaven." 
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Confliiyed on Pog« 9< 



w^j^j J -y. iluu .iidterial 



Delta is an air line run liy professionals. 
Like Clinton Brooks. He's been with Delta for 
almost 7 years. And he's just about done it all. 
He's worked on the baggage ramp, at the ticket 
counter, the boarding gate. Now he's a Passenger 
Service Agent. 

Clinton is all over the Delta terminal. Answering 
a question here, checking a ticket there, lending a hand 
everyi/iliere. And keeping an eye out for passengers viiio have 
to make a tight connection. Dinton knows every second counts 
vilien he's got just minutes to get them on that flight. 

When it comes to people, CHnton Brooks ^like all 28,000 
Delta profossionals^couldnt care more. 

Delta is rea^ vilienyou are; 





TlJ mock" V*^^^ KNWWUftjWjtVUil^^ JJ^fl^jM/CMWAM ■RMUU 





This is Delta's Wide-Rid'^ L-WU TriStar. 
a $21 million superjet. Cabins are almost 19 feet 
wide. All seats are two-on-the-aisle. 



Be a model 

(or... just look like one) 




Our new, 32 page illustrated 
book can start you on your way. 
No obligation to girls 13 or older. 

Since 1939. The Barbizon School 
on Fifth Ave. in New York City 
has trained thousands of girls for 
nnodeling careers. Now. there 
are Barbizon Schools in more 
than 50 cities. Find out about a 
career in modeling. Send for 
your book today. 

Use coupon or 

PHONE (212) 355-5700. 



THE BARBIZON SCHOOL Dept E-l 

689 Fifth Ave NYC. 10022 
PHONE: (212) 355-5700 



phone 

address^ 
city 



A PART OF BLACK CULTURE 



MUSCLES? inldavs . . AUTHENTIC 

Nns^ ^VDOLL from HAITI $3.(] 

'7 Add mystic power to you 



my method of DYNAMIC-TENSION 
Starts giving results you can 
feel and your friends will 
notice. Big. useful muscles. 
Gain weigM. if needed. Lose 
"pot belly." Send your name j 
address for 32-page book-FREE. 
CHARLES tTUS, 49 West 23rd St.. )^ M J 
H«w York, N.Y. lOOlO Dept 192H M^Mg 



00 
your life. 

PINS INC.. BOX PI073. BIRMIN6HAM.MI.480I2 



OUR ANNIVERSARY SALE 

SUPER CONTROL in COMPLETE COMFORT 

BACK SUPPORT...STOMACH CONTROL 

Unbelievable Value! Stock Up Now! 

BUY t and 




GETiFRBE 





1 CTMy^^ 






Mora 


After 



£egrWnow2forM0 

White only 



Style 
M4195 

SIZE Al WAIST 
SMtll 30 32 MEDIUM 34 36 
URCE38 40 mm 4244. 



CALL TOIL FREE 

(East of the Mississippi 
except N.Y. & florida) 
Monday thru Friday 

800^45-1292 

N.Y.-212-526-7440 
LI.-51M68-0800 



Style L4190 

Waist Sizes 

Even Sizes 

«UlitE46 4B 26" thru 42" 

ntailCouponTo; MA6ir»ioL?ine.Tept!"ME4 
1 210 Hanse Ave.. P.O. Box 3000. Freeport. N.Y. 11520 

I 






HOW MINT 


WAIST SIZE 


pmci 



















I 

I □ eareAio i »nti»t» tun mt"**"* 

- aSC lar dtl'Mfy A Mfldlmi. (Saw 
I COD thuti ) 

, n C 0 0 I MClaM S dWMll, 

I (Miflimum 17 ft Itan.) 

I NAME (Print) 

I AOORESS 

I CITY. 



POST t HANOIINC . 

TOTM . 



.STATE. 



ZIP. 
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Valerie Pinson: 

Whife House Liaison 

V-ALERIE F. PINSON. 
White House Liai.s()n to 
the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, lobbies on be- 
half of the President's 
program. "If I had my 
dnithers." says the $42..5(X)- 
a-year dynamo. "Td spend 
all iny time on Capitol Hill. 
That's where the action is." 
Instead she spends up to 
1.3 hours a day answering 
phone messages to her of- 
fice from around the coun- 
try. In addition, she and 
her colleagues must meet 
with President Carter up 
to tliree times a week to 
brief him on tlie progress 
of his legislative program 
in Congress. She reveals 
that Carter does not be- 
lieve in civil rights legisla- 
tion. Instead, she explains. 
"It's part of everything that 
he does. It's part of his ap- 
pointments. It's part of his 
hiring. It's just a natural." 

Mrs. Pinson's work is 
such that she has little time 
either for a private or so- 
cial life. "I ased to play 
tennis three or four times a week," she recalls. "Now I'm luck>' if 
I play twice a week on the White House courts. I jog in the morn- 
ing with my dog, but it's hard to stay in good physical shape in 
a job like this." 




Dr. Elizabeth Abramowitz: Domesfic Affairs Council 

AS Assistant Director of the President's Domestic Affairs Coun- 
cil, .34-year-old Dr. Elizabeth A. .abramowitz advises him on 
matters related to educational policy and women's issues. Before 
assuming the S40,000-a-year post, she was Senior Fellow at the 
Institute for the Study of Educational Policy at Howard Univer- 
sity where she authored several monographs and two Ixwks on 
equal educational opportunity in higher education. At Howard, 
Dr. Abramowitz also taught graduate courses in educational re- 
search. 

The Berkeley, Calif., native is a fonner employe of the District 
of Columbia public schools where she worked as a clinical psy- 
chologist, a research and planning associate on the Fort Lincoln 
New Town Project, and as executive assistant to then-superin- 
tendent Dr. Hugh Scott. Dr. Abramowitz has also worked as 
Project Director for tlie College Entrance Examination Board, as 
e.xecutive director of the National .A.ssociatioi) of School Psychol- 
ogists and as research coordinator for the Institute for Ser\ ices 
to Education. She has been married for nine years to Atty. Mi- 
chael E. Abramowitz. 
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¥rE'LL HAVE YOU 
YOUR BEST AND SPENDING 

LOTS LESS! 




freecataloaf 




It doesn't even take a stamp to look at all the great 
Flagg fashions. Just put your name and address on the 
attached card or the coupon at the right. Drop it in the box. 
do it today. . .and we'll have the catalog on its way. Free. 
And remember, no matter what you order from Flagg. 
your satisfaction is always guaranteed! 



flagg Bras. 

^^^P^^^P ONE GOOD THING LEADS TO ANOTHER 

FOR FREE COLOR CATALOG, Write Flagg Bros Mail Order Fashions. Dept. £-8 
492 Craighead Street. Nashville. Tennessee 37204 



i 



We believe we've got it 
togetherfor you. The idea 
is. that Flagg can 
offer you the same 
great looking hats, 
clothes, shoes, 
jewelry, glasses 
and stuff that 
you see in 
classy stores. 
But, since we don't 
have the expenses of 
a big exclusive store, 
we can sell all those 
things for less by 
mail. And always 
guarantee your total 
satisfaction or your 
money back. Period. 
If you like that idea, 
send for the free 
catalog with all the 
good stuff in it! 




YOUR NEW FREE 
mjORCAifUOCt 



MBS 
MISS 



(PLEASE PRINT) 



fflS^j]^ [DPQSa MAIL ORDER FASHIONS 4Q2 Crttlghaad Si . OepI E-S Naahwillo. Tenn 37204 



Fold here Tape or glue and mail No stamp needed. 





nut ciAii 1 




PERMIT ■ 




NO iiV I 







BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

No Postage Necessory if Moiled in United Stotes 

POSTAGE WILL 3E PAID BY 

FLAMi 



Mail Order Fashions 
Dept E-8 

492 Craighead Street 
Nashville, Tennessee 37204 
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Sex And The Black Woman 



By Richard and Joanne Tyson 



THEY ARE NOW SEEKING ADVICE 




Puritanlcil Hpbrlnging affects the sexuality of many Black women, according to the Tysons. "Instead of trying to keep their daiijjhters innocent of sexual matters imtil they start 
to pick up misinfonnatioQ on the street. Black mothers should welcome the chance to arm their daughters with knowledge to avoid unwanted pregnancies, venereal disease." 

Many are just beginning to get in touch with their own sexuality 



GETTING in touch with her own sexuality is often di£Bcult for the 
Black woman— difficult because of her upbringing, the roles society 
forces her to play, the scarcity of male partners, and the myths that 
hem her in. 

Yet the sexual revolution has created an atmosphere in which more 
Black women than ever before are searching for the roots of their own 
sexuality. 

As sexual therapists, we have had considerable experience dealing 
with these intimate concerns of Black women— both in our private 
practice and through the thousands of letters that pour into our offices 
from readers of our articles. Black women come to us for help with 
innumerable problems. Some ask for factual material on birtli control, 
venereal disease, fertility and female orgasm. Others question their own 
sexual self-concept and their relationship with a particular man or 
Black men in general. 

Dealing witli so many of tliese inquiries is botli sobering and ex- 
citing. On the one hand, it is apparent that many Black women we 
hear from have acquired httle formal education in basic human sexu- 
ality. And this has seriously jeopardized their ability to function effec- 
tively. On the other hand, tlie fact that so many Black women are 



reaching out for this knowledge today means that they want to under- 
stand themselves better and improve their sexual situations. 

Some questions are easy to answer because they basically involve 
dispensing factual information, which is, by the way, the same for 
Blacks and Whites. 

But other questions are a bit more complex because coming to 
grips with the essence of Black female sexuality involves many subtle 
patterns and influences— some of which seem to be in direct contra- 
diction with each other. And then there is the role of the Black man 
in these women's lives. Naturally, it is impossible to factor out his 
influence on the Black female experience. 

Perhaps the best place to start looking for keys to the Black woman's 
sexuality is in her early upbringing which is often "Puritanical." 

For generations, the majority of Black mothers have taught their 
daughters that sex is for procreation only. Generally, sex is still not a 
topic of polite conversation in many homes. And when discussions do 
occur, many young Black girls are still being given the message that 
sex is dirty. Masturbation, a natural way for women to learn to be 
orgasmic, is condemned and still punished if discovered. The impor- 
tance of correct sexual information has not yet been recognized among 
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Sex And The Black Woman continued 

the older generation of motliers. Young Black girls are often admon- 
ished to "stay out of trouble" without being given any real understand- 
ing of how this might be accomplished. 

What the Black teen-age girl does not learn from her mother, how- 
ever, she picks up from contemporaries. What she acquires is usually 
misinformation. For example, we receive letters from Black female 
teenagers asking if old men give young girls warts, whether walking 
around after intercourse will prevent pregnancy, and if masturbation 
causes infertilit)'. 

At the same time the young Black girl is trying to acquire sexual 
knowledge, she is also discovering the realities of dealing with Black 
boys and men. 

Peer groups are quite important to both Black girls and boys- 
starting at about age 12 or 13-because Black teens are often excluded 



lem until women reach their 30s and 40s. But it begins for Black 
women in the teenage years. 

Prisons today arc jammed with Black men— effectively removing 
them from circulation. The homicide rate among young Black men is 
statistically high. Black women complain that homosex-uality claims 
too many of their men. And so, conversely, does the affinity some 
Black men have for White women. They seek them out as a direct 
response to the blond, peaches and cream standard of beauty and 
dcsirabilit)' touted by the White-controlled media while White women 
are attracted to the Black men by that old myth of super Black male 
sexualitj'. 

Unfortunately, for the educated Black woman with a professional 
job, scarcity of partners becomes intensified. For her, the pool of males 
interested in serious relationships is even smaller because few Black 
men want to risk emotional involvement with a Black woman to whom 




Black WOimn must com- 
pete for men, say the 
Ty.<;ons, and many Black 
women marry men 
whom they consider less 
than their ideal. Because 
the men can pick and 
choose, they often feel 
Uttle obligation to offer a 
permanent relationship. 



from adult social activities. So, they tend to emulate the behavior of 
slightly older teens. 

The boys put their energies into verbal contests with each other and 
"street games." They try to master the girls sexually. Within the group, 
they rank each other according to their sexual prowess— and all try to 
"hit on" or "make out with" the girls. This pattern is perpetuated since 
tlie next set of young boys uses the older ones as models. 

For their own part, few of the girls really want to be sexual objects. 
Most try to limit their contacts to one or two partners. But the girls 
can't help being interested in the sexual byplay because being sought 
after coimts as a sign of attractiveness and desirability in almo.st any 
female group. 

However, Black teenage girls find out quickly that their oppor- 
timitics are limited because men hold most of the sexual cards. The 
primary reason lies in the relative scarcity of Black men. Black males 
can almost be called an "endangered species" because there just aren't 
enough of them to go around. 

Among whites, scarcity of men does not become a noticeable prob- 



they might feel inferior. Abused for years by White society, the Black 
male ego is usually too fragile to risk a relationship with a woman 
who might be a source of further "put downs." 

But all Black women must compete for men. Just listen to Black 
music. It's full of songs about women who have loved and lost. Many 
of the lyrics are geared to women who "would rather live in his world 
than be without him." In other words, they know he has another woman 
on the side. 

Black women listen to and identify with the songs. Man problems 
are perhaps their most talked-about subject. 

Because she must compete so actively for a mate, the Black woman 
who marries must often settle for less than the ideal. And studies have 
shown that of Black women who marry between the ages of 22 and 32, 
two out of three are divorced ten years later. 

But many Black women are not even offered the opportunity of 
marriage. Because the men can pick and choose, they often feel little 
obligation to offer a woman a permanent relationship or a real future. 

When they do look for a marriage partner, the men often demand— 
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The smoker^s guide 



to 



low-tar cigarettes* 



With all the controversy about smoking going on, lots of smokers are deciding to switch 
to low'tar cigarettes. 

But which low-tar cigarette should a switcher switch to? 
Well, here's an easy guide to follow 

First, there are those so-called new cigarettes claiming scientific breakthrough and 
hyped-up flavor Unforainately there's nothing \^ery revolutionary about the way they taste. 

Next there are those brands that promise nothing but low-tar numbers.They're fine if 
low numbers are all you want. Because their scientific filters work so well, they filter out most 
of the taste. 

Formnately there is an alternative. Vantage. 
The low-tar cigarette that's different from all the 
others. 

From the very beginning Vantage was 
designed to deliver flavor like a full-flavor cigarette 
with less tar than 95% of all cigarettes. So forget all 
those empty promises and go with the real flavor 
of Vantage. 

It will probably turn out to be the only 
low-tar cigarette you'll enjoy 



Regular, Menthol, 
and Vantage lOO's 




X, 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



FILTER: 10 mg. "lar", 0.7 mg. nicotine, MENTHOL 11 mg."iar", 0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. 76; 
FILTER lOO'S: 11 mg. "tar", 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 



Sex And The Black Woman Continued 

cither ()\ crtl\' or subtly— that the woman prove her fertility by either 
getting pregnant or bearing a child before marriage. And if marriage 
comes first, the miion is often a sort of trial arrangement— with the man 
able to cancel the contract if a baby is not produced within a given 
period. 

Fathering a child is important to many Black men liecause it proves 
their masculinity— one of the few sources of ego gratification that so- 
ciety grants them. And this can make a Black man short-sighted enough 
to give up a potentially lasting relationship with an infertile woman 
who lo\es him— in order to plant his seed where it will bear fruit. 

For their part. Black women often feel that producing children for 
a man will cement the relationship between the two of them. They 
also see bearing children for a man as an expression of love for him. 



Black men are an "en- 
tlaniitTcU species'* be- 
cause "there are not 
enough of them to Ro 
annintl," say the T\- 
sons. They attribute 
sliortage to the high 
crime rate among Black 
men, homosexujihty and 
their affinity for White 
women. More Black 
women are going out 
alone now due to the 
scarcity of partners. 
The sexual revolution 
hits also created an at- 
mosphere in which some 
Bhick women are refus- 
ing to be used or abused 
—even if it may mean 
doing witliout a man or 
estabh'shing a relation- 
ship with a White man. 



Himdreds of letters ha\'e arri\('d at our offices from Black women 
who are desperate to get pregnant and alraid that infertility will either 
keep them single or break up their tnarriage. Sadly, some pleas are 
from women whrj liave had tubal ligations (sterilization operations) 
after several children with a previous partner or those wlio liave had 
hysterectomies tor medical reasons. .'\11 are looking for some medical 
miracle to restore their fertility. 

Thus, sex for procreation is important to both Black men and 
women. And the early training of Black girls emphasizes that it is (mly 
for this pinpose. 

But the sexually mature Black woman (|uickly picks up another 
message— "You ha\<' to be good in bed to hold a man." 

Scarcity of partners is one reason for this dictum. But so is the 
Black male ego. Because societ\' has traditionalK offered Black men 
little opportunitv for economic ad\ancement, many are forced to rely 
on their women for ego gratification, .\long with tliis, of course, goes 
the unfortiniate fact that they are apt to take out their frustrations on 
their women, too. 

Both, scarcit\' of partners and fear of damaging the male ego. make 
the Black woman reluctant to express strongly her own likes and dis- 
likes in the bedroom. .\nd this is stilling to her own sexual de\ elopment 
since it gives her little opportunity to learn to please herself. 

Then, too, there are the early childhood lessons that sex is dirty- 
and therefore wrong to enjoy, anyway. 

Too many Black women have become masters of putting on a per- 
formance in bed— moving aroimd a lot during intercourse— acting as 
if they are enjoying themsebes immensely even if they are not. Like 
manj- White women, the)- ma)- e\-en rely on faked orgasms, so their 



partner will affirm his own masculinity. 

And the whole problem is complicated by the Black man's own 
mistaken belief that it takes little time to get a Black woman ready for 
sex because, as the myth has it, she is "always ready. " This often pro- 
duces perfunctory lo\emaking on the part of the Black man, with 
littk' tenderness and communication. 

If trouble develops in a sexual relationship, it is often blamed on the 
woman, because the Black man has di£Bculty admitting se.xual short- 
comings. 

Usually, the Black woman is not emotionally equipped, either, to 
deal with any dysfunctions on the part of her partner. Male impotency 
is frightening to the Black woman because it threatens her own femi- 
ninit)', even though it may ha\-e nothing to do with her personally. 

In our practice, we saw one husband who liad become impotent due 



to his own alcohol abuse, but his wife wrongfidly blamed herself for 
the condition. 

On the other hand, when a Black woman is getting little pleasure 
from a sexual relationship, she can actually contribute to problems her 
partner may be having. We have seen many couples in which the 
woman was nonorgasmic and the man suffered from premature ejacu- 
lation, partly because his partner was always urging him to hurry 
through intercourse since it gave her little pleasure. In cases like 
these, the couple has to learn to work together to soKe their mutual 
problems. 

While man\- Black women feel duty-lj<>imd to seem eager for sex 
at their partners' whim, their appearance of super sexuality can put 
them in a "double bind ' becau.se of the mistaken belief of many Black 
men that a sexy, turned-on woman will behave as though she is in heat 
—jumping into bed w ith any man who asks. 

All of these myths, false premises, and mistaken beliefs have made 
it extremely difficult for Black women to develop satisfying sexual 
relationships with men, based on mutuiU trust and understanding. 

This is not to say that White women are not experiencing sexual 
problems in large numbers, too. But they do not labor under some of 
the same hardships. 

However, there is hope that man) of these problems can be solved 
in the future. .Although it is mainly a phenomenon of the White middle 
class, the sexual re\-olution has lead many Black women to realize that 
females a.s well as males ha\-e the right to enjoy themselves in the 
bedroom. 

In our practice, we are seeing more and more Black couples who 
are enlightened enough to admit tliat the)- have problems and work 
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*I leave 
you love.* 



Mary McLeod 
Bethune wrote these 
words in the "legacy"— 
a credo for living and 
serving others— that 
she left to the National 
Council of Negro Women. 

To Ella %nnof IBM, 
they are particularly 
important words. 

Last year, the NCNW 
had them inscribed on 
a plaque and presented 
to her in appreciation for 
her work. 

Ella VVynn,ona 
year's paid leave from 
IBM, worked with the 
NCNW to help stream- 
line the operation of its 
Women's Center for 
Education and Career 
Advancement in New 
York. 

IBM also contributes 
funds to hel p the center 
in its work. 

But it's Ella Wynn 
and dedicated people 
like her who are keeping 
alive Mary McLeod 
Bethune's "legacy" of 
helping others. 



IBM 



put the dump on 

RAZOR 
bumps 




With ihav* drop((^ razor edge 
coaling, you say "goodbye" lo razor 
burrips and "so long' to sloppy, 
smelly shaving powders- 

All you need is water on your lace, 
and one drop ol than drops on 

your razor blade to give you a fast, 
easy, comlortable. smooth shave. 

The smoothest move 
you'll ever make! 

You'll save money with shavt drops, 
too. Because it's so non-irntatmg. 
you'll never need shave cream or 
alter-shave lotion again. 




FILL OUT 
COUPON AND 
MAIL TODAY! 
) S-day money- 
back guarantee 
— Sorry. No 
C.O.D.'s. Add 
50c postage lor 
Alaska. Hawaii 
and outside 
the U.S.A. 



Get tomorrow's shave today. Enclose $2.50 money order or 
check for each bottle of shave drops ° . 

I^ail to: CHESSO, INC., P.O. Box 1978, Chicago, IL 60690 



I have enclosed $_ 
Name 



_for_ 



_bottle(s) of shave drops 



Address 
City 



. State. 



-Zip . 



MAKE EXTRA CASH 
NO REAL "SELLING" 

JUST SHOW THIS SAMPLE 
WE GIVE YOU PKffI 

TAKE EASY FAST ORDERS FOR 

MUCH WANTED PERSONALIZED METAL 

SOCIAL SECURITY AND OTHER PLATES 



lilii.jiii new uroipects every yi;i 
NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED 

If you wdtn lu rriiike trxti^j cdsh edsy i" spdte lime, we'll 
send you a complelif compucl moiu-'y nidkimj outfit . . . 
which includes an actudi sjmpJt' engraved Plaie. Carrying 
Case, and 8-year Calendar with Emergency Card, plus every- 
thing else you need lo start takmij orders jnd making 
money from the very day you receive it. This complete 
Outfit IS yours ABSOLUTELY FREE and entirely without 
obligation. Just show >i lo everyone. They'll be amazed 
and delicihtedby the low price . . . only S2.00 each for most 
styles. You make Si. 00 or more proht on every order. 
Take as many as 15 or more orcters m an hour - make 
SIB. 00 or more in every spare hour that you show this 
sample. To qet your money-making Outfit by return mail 
. . .entirely FREE . . . )usl fill in and MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY' 

QttH i*dliHAVAriAt[!i'*i BOX 104fc0. JACuSOrnV I L H HA 32207 



MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 



EngravaplatM. Dapt. 31 
Box 10460, Jacksonvill*. FIb. 32207 ' 

Please rush me FREE Order-Taking Outfit with an 
actual sample so I can begin selling Personalized 
engraved metal plates for spare-time income. 



H Name(prinT) 

H Addr«» 

^ City 



Zip. 



-f 




Sex And The Black Woman 

on them together, rather than separately, when sexual difficulties 
develop. 

And we arc finding more and more Black women— and men— 
who are seeking sound se.xual information. 

It is this information that holds the promise of a brighter sexual 
future for the Black woman and her man. Once Blacks leam 
enough about the wide range of normal sexual functioning, they 
will understand that the highest pleasure in a sexual relationship 
is when men and women cooperate with each other for their 
mutual benefit. 

Instead of trying to keep their daughters innocent of sexual 
matters until they start to pick up misinformation on the street. 
Black mothers should welcome the chance to arm their daughters 
with sexual knowledge so that they can avoid unwanted preg- 
nancies and venereal disease as teenagers and ultimately establish 
meaningful sexual relationships as adults. 

Still a problem for the average Black woman, however, is the 
scarcity of suitable partners. But the sexual revolution has created 
an atmospliere in which some Black women are refusing to be 
used or abused— even if it means doing without a man or estab- 
lishing a relationship with a White man. Others are learning to get 
in touch with their own sexuality. And when they do, they find 
it easier to communicate this newfound knowledge to their part- 
ners so that they can work out a better relationship together. 



^"•^ lo, ^ 

HAMIL 




Karin English, an advertisinK copywriter, agrees with 
tlie Tysons that few Black men want to risk emotional 
in\'oI\enient witli a professional Black woman to whom 
they might feel inferior. "A lot of profes-sional men may 
like me. but in their minds I know tlicy arc saying, 
'she's another threat.' There is a lot of tenseness in 
such a rehitionship. So you end up either dating White 
men or people you knew before you got the job." 

Richard Tyson, M.D., and Joanne Tyson, RN, BSN, are co-directors 
of tlie institute for Marriage Enrichment and Sexual Studies in 
Columbia, Md. They write a monthly column for Essence magazine. 
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ONE WEEKEND A 
MONTH GVN MAKE YOU 
FEEL PROUD ALLYEAR. 

If you think your spare time is worth something, you ought to thinl< about this. Today, more 
men and women are investing their time in the Army Reserve. Why? The paycheck? Naturally. 
The extra skills? Of course. But there's more. The special feeling of pride from 16 hours a month and 
two full weeks a year of getting a worthwhile job done. And when you join the Army Reserve, 
you have a part-time job you can be proud of. 

The Army Reserve. A part-time career with full-time rewards. Isn't that making the most of 
your spare time? For more information send the attached postcard or call 800-431-1234 toll free. 
In NY call 800-243-6370. 

THE ARMY RESERVE. PART OF WHAT YOU EARN IS PRIDE. 





The Three July HondasJ 



The Accord. 

Our Car of the Year. 

Voted Car of the Year by Road Test Magazine . 
This quote just about says it all: "The Accord has a 
unity of concept and execution that is just not to be 
found in other cars in this price range. That's why the 
Accord is the Road Test Car of the Year in the 
Under SS,000 category."** 
Thank you, Road Test . We are honored. 



The Civic CVCC 5-Speed. 
Our Highest Mileage Car. 

54 mpg on the highway. 41 mpg in the city. And that's 
the most phenomenal estimated EPA mileage for any 
gasoline powered car sold in America. (Mileage figures 
are estimates. The actual mileage you get will vary 
depending on the type of driving you do, your driving 
habits, your car's condition and optional equipment. 
For high altitude models, see your dealer. 5-Speed Calif, 
estimates: 51 hwy./34 city.) And Hondas run on regular 
or unleaded gasoline without a catalytic converter. 
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Civic 1237CC (not available In Calif, and high 
altitude counties) 
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*EPA ESTIMATES. The actual mileage you get will vary depending 
on (he type of driving you do. your driving habits, your car's 
condition and optional equipment. For high altitude models, see 
your dealer. California estimates shown in parentheses. 
"'Manufacturer » suggested retail price excluding freight, tax, license 
and optional equipment. 

©1977 Americn HonJ. Motor Co.. Inc. 



The Civic Seda 
Our Lowest Priced Car. 



Dollar for dollar, our 4-Speed is one of the best car buys 
in America today. Because in addition to an incredibly 
low price, you get a great many advanced engineering 
features. Front wheel drive and a transverse-mounted 
engine up front gives you superb traction. Plus power- 
assisted front disc brakes, dual diagonal braking system, 
and rack and pinion steering. All standard. 
So come see our Hondas and see what the world is 
coming to. 
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The Professional Woman 



By Shawn D. Lewis 



HER FIELDS HAVE WIDENED 



T<) WOUK (ir not to work lias nixcr Ucvw a crucial (|Mc.stii)ii flilihcrat- 
1(1 l)\ the majority of lilack women. Traditionally, tlicy lia\c luul to 
work either to .supplement their Imshands' salaries or as their family's 
sole breadwinners. 

For the Black woman fortunate enough to attend college and know- 
ini; that her degree will most likely be put to work, the (piestion he- 
inu ilelibcrated now is "which profession?" 

I?i the ])ast. almost all college-trained BlaaK^vomen became teachers. 
Hut an increasing number are making small striiles into the much more 
lucrati\c anil traditionally "male professions" such as architecture, law 
and engineering. 

.According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, although Black women 
are entering the professional fields in larger numbers than they did 
ten years ago. most women. Black and White, are still heavily concen- 
trated in the ser\ ice fields, including private hou.seliolds, beauty shops, 
hotel mainti iianec and others. Last \ear. Black professional and tech- 




nical women comprised 14.2 p< rcent of the total 4.5..5 percent of all em- 
ployetl Black female white collar workers. In the category of service 
workers. Black women comprised .3.5.4 percent. Eleven y'ears ago. pro- 
fessional and technical Black women were S.6 percent of the total 
25.3 percent of Black female white collar workers and five years ago 
they were 11.2 percent of the total .39.6 percent of Black female white 
collar workers. 

The professional Black woman's median salary three years ago was 
S9,477 compared to •S9..5;3S for professional White women, .S12,.5.52 for 
Black males and S14.961 for White males. 

The statistics look grim but gains, howe\i'r small, are being made. 
Among the factors to be taken into consideration when looking at these 
statistics include changes in attitudes of employers and some easing of 
discrimination based on sex and rac<>. With these things in their favor, 
many Black women are enjoying the gains they are making in the 
professional arena. 

The First Federal Judge 

JUDGE Constance Baker Motley is the first 
and only Black woman appointed as a U.S. 
district judge. It is not a [X)sition one grad- 
uates into after serving as a judge for a certain 
number of years. One must be appointed by 
the President, and, in 1966, this honor was 
bestowt>d upon Judge Motley by President 
Lyndon B. Johnson. "I find myself uniquely 
situated since there ari' only six women to 
bi'gin with out of 600 federal judges," she says. 
She serves the .Southern District of New York. 

Back in 1946 when she was graduated from 
Columbia University s law school, she says it 
was impassible to foresee a Black woman be- 
coming a fe<leral judge. \\'hile she was still a 
senior in law school, she joined the staff of th<! 
N.\.\CP Legal Defensi' and Educational Fund. 
Her interest in civil rights was .sparked at an 
early age while she was working in the youth 
council of the New Haven N,\.\CF. 

.After graduation, she amtinued to work for 
the Legal Defense Fund for 20 years. 

Wlien Judge Motley was in law school, she 
says there were very few Blacks in the legal 
profession and considers herself one of the 
lucky ones who were able to secure a job. "If 
1 hadn't worked for LDF. 1 would probably 
have wound up as a relatively unknown at- 
torney in a government agency," she says. 

Judge Motley's professional background 
is an octraordinariK dramatic one. "I tried 
ciLses in thi- South when it was a rare occa- 
sion to see a woman attoi ney ." she says. Some 
of the cases included school integration ciises 
at the Universities of Georgia and Alabama 
and the .Atlanta, Birmingham and Memphis 
school systems. 

She also argued ten cases in the Supreme 
Court in the early '60s when it was rare for a 
woman to appear before that high court. 

Judge Motley's husband, Joel Wilson Mot- 
ley, is in real estate and insurance and her son, 
Joel Jr.. attends Harvard's law school. "Being 
a wife and mother and ha\ ing a law career are 
both jobs," she says. "I never considered giv- 
ing up one job for the other." 
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A Director Of Architecture 



BEFORE Norma Merrick SIdarek moved into her present position of 
director of architecture at Gruen Associates in Los Angeles, the 
position had always been occupied by a man. She started as a licensed 
architect in the Department of Architecture at the firm 17 years ago 
and moved up to director of the Department in six years. 

She directs from 20 to .50 architects and is the only Black fe- 
male architect employed at the firm. For the past four years, Mrs. 
Sklarck has served on the faculty of UCLA, teaching architecture 
classes two afternoons a week. She also ser\'es as commissioner on 
the California State Board of .Architectural Examiners. She was earlier 




elected as director of tlie Southern California chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects. 

"Architecture is a very lucrative field for women, but more Black 
women don't pursue it because there aren't enough of us in the field to 
ser\'e as role models," she says. Unfortunately, many women don't pass 
the arduous four-day examination required for licensing in most states. 

After her graduation from the Columbia University School of .Archi- 
tecture in 19.50, Mrs. Sklarek passed the examination on her first at- 
tempt. She became tiie first Black woman licensed architect in the .state 
of New York in 1954. 

A Doctor With A Mission 

WHEN Dr. Frances Cress Welsing was about six years 
old and attending school in Chicago, she proudly 
brought home a drawing she had created of a nurse in a 
white uniform. "I showed it to my father and told him that 
I was going to be a nurse when I grew up," she says. "He 
told me that if I were going to be a nurse, 1 might as well 
go all the way and become a doctor." 

So she followed in the medical paths forged by her 
father, grandfather and godfather and recei\ed her medical 
degree from Howard University's medical school in Wash- 
ington, D.C.. in 1962. 

Dr. Welsing was an assistant professor of pediatrics at 
Howard for se\ en years until recently when she was denied 
tenure and dismissed. She says that a paper dealing with the 
causes of White racism which she wrote in 1970 brought 
alxiut her dismissal. In her paper, the Cress Theory of Color- 
Confrontation and Racism, she claimed that Whites are in 
the minority on the planet and diat Blacks are genetically 
dominant. Therefore, racism is a global mode of behavior 
used by Whites so that they can sur\i\'e genetically. "My 
friends advised me to be quiet or I'd soon be unemployable," 
she says. "But money isn't the important thing, it's your ideas. 
And if I can't practice medicine, I can always sew." 

Dr. Welsing is currently in private practice in psychiatry 
in Washington. D.C., and is handling .some administrative 
duties in the Office of Child and Youth Mental Health in the 
D.C. Dept. of Human Resources. 
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A Veteran At Meharry Medical College 

DR. DOLORES Shi)cklcy raised more tlian a few eyebrows v.'het^ she 
climbed on board the staff at Meharry Medical College with a Ph.D. 
under her belt at the tender age of 24. ".\t first. I was grei-ted with a 
lot of suspicion until they realized that I was there to do my job," says 
the 47-year-old professor. "'Some men thought that I was just working 
temporarily and that I wouldn't stay long enough to contribute any- 
ing," she says. "As more women achieve their gtjals, there will be less 
objection." 

Dr. Shockley grew up in the small town of Clark.sdale, Miss., a town 
which lacked Black pharmacists and Black-owned dmgstores. She 
received her Bachelor of Science degree in pharmacy from Xavier 
University and went on to get her Master's and Ph.D. degrees from 
Purdue- University in 19.55. Dr. Shockley is also the first Black woman 
in the U.S. to earn a Ph.D. in pharmacology from any miiversity. She 
subse<|uently received a two-year Fulbright Fellowship to the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen in Denmark for researcli pur|)oses. 

While she was still in college, her first ambition was to open her 
own drugstore. But eventually her interests centered aroiuid pharnia- 
a)logy— the study of the action of drugs on tissues and organs. In 
addition to being a licensed pharmacist and an associate professor of 
pharmacology, Dr. Shockley is the chairman of Meharry s microbiology 
department, the school's foreign student advisor and Meharry 's liaison 
officer for international activities to the .^ssn. of .Anu'rican Medical 
Colleges. 

With all of these credentials. Dr. Shockley still managed to juggle 
her job successfully with marriage to a scientist husband and rais- 
ing four children. "Fortimately, I've had househoUl help right along 
imtil my youngest child was eight, and I never had to take a maternity 
Iea\e b<'cause science changes too rapidb' and I wanted to continue 
working to stay on top of those changes." 



She Lives With Wind Tunnels 

SCIENCE and math are traditionally the subjects that cause anxiety 
for both male and female students. But Mary Winston Jackson of 
Hampton, \'a., had excelled in these subjects when she received her 
Bachelor of Science degree in 1942 from Hampton Institute where she 
majored in physical science and math. "I've always liked math and I 
originally came to work at NASA as a research mathematician in 1951," 
she says. "After five years of working in that department and after 
taking additional courses at the Hampton Center of the Uni\ ersity of 
Virginia, I was invited to become an engineer-in-training through a 
special program and I've been an aerospace engineer ever since." 

Her title is a tongue twister: Aerospace engineer in the theoretical 
aerodynamics branch of the subsonic-transonic aerodj-namics division 
at NASA's Langley Research Center. In layman's terms, she conducts 
research investigations of air flow aroinid an airplane up to the speed 
of sound. These tests must be performed on model airplanes before 
the actual airplane goes into construction to iron out any possible flaws. 
The engineers simulate flight using model airplanes in a huge wind 
tunnel which occupies an entire building. Many times, Mrs. Jaclcson 
sits at a control desk and signals directions to men operating the timnel 
telling them whether the plane's nose should be directed up or down 
or how fast the air should be generated aroimd the model. 

In her spare time when Mrs. Jackson is not with her husband or their 
two grown children, she is involved in community work. She formed a 
science club for Black youngsters at a neighborhood community c-enter 
and helped them construct a miniature wintl tuimel to promote an 
interest in science and math outside the classroom. 
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Oet Qwoy from the ordinary 

GO CHAMPALE 

Chompole is truly in o doss by itself! Tosres liKe quiet moments with someone speciol! Everythiing 

o light bubbly wine. Something like chompogne obout Chompole is distinctive. Looks. Toste. Quolity. 

without the high price tog. Enjoy it ot friendly Sparkling Chompole" Molt Liquor. Shore 

get-togethers, porties and celebrotions, ond those it with someone you like. 





Introducing Tropi-Cows: 
Tropical drinks you make 
only with Hereford's® Cows. 

Cool off with the 
spirited new breed of 
drinks created to please 
all the senses. 

On-the-rocks.Chilled. 

Or now, in 
sensational-tasting 
"Tropi-Cows" — Malcolm's 
name for seven new 
tropical drinks you create 
starting, naturally, with 
Hereford's Cows . 

Piria Cowladas. 
Banana Cow Daiquiris. 
Strawberry Cow Daiquiris. 
Curacao Cows. Coconut 
Creme Cows. Coco-Mo 



Cows. Or Two-Cow 
Coolers. 

You'll find all seven 
recipes free wherever 
Hereford's Cows are 
sold.* Or ask your 
favorite bartender. 

Try one. Or taste 
them all. But not too 
many. For, while 
deliciously domesticated, 
they're far from tame. 

As you take your 
first sip, remember the 
words of Malcolm 
Hereford: 

"Peel a banana, 
slice up a lime; 

Summer's upon us. 
It's Tropi-Cows' time!" 




« 1 



•For Tropi-Cows recipes, send 25C for postage and handling (o TROPI-COWS. RO. Box 1 1 152. 
Newinglon. Conn. 06111. Allow 4 weeks for delivery 

Malcolm Hereford Ud., A Blend of Natural fHavors, Grain IHeutral Spirits, Non-Dairy Base and 
L Certified Color Added. 30 Proof*; 1977 Hartfofd. Conn. 06101. 



■iVi'»tttiVi«i4rii 



A Partner In A Wall Street Law Firm 

WHRN attorney .Amalya Kfarsc fir.st began job hunting with 
her newly acquired law degree l.^ years ago. Black male at- 
torneys in Wall Street firms were as riuc as unicorns. And a 
Hlack female attorney on Wall Street was unthinkable. "Lots of 
Wall Street firms were not iiiring women," says the 39-year-old 
attorney, a partner with Hughes. Hubbard and Heed. "One firm 
told nie that they already had four women, as if five would have 
stietched their quota," she says. ".Another firm told me the reason 
they weren't hiring women was because the last woman they 
hired hiul suffered a ncrxous breakdown." 

But her perseverance prevailed and she was eventually hired 
as a litigator at Hughes, Hubbard and Reed, which also has offi- 
ces in Wiushington, D.C., Milwaukee and I'uris. At that time 
(1962), the firm didn't have any female attorneys, but Mrs. 
Kearse says, "they didn't seem to ha\(' any hang-ups about 
hiring me." 

Atty, Kearse is the only woman partner among .36 partners, 
70 associates and 20 other female attorneys in the firm. Her spe- 
cialty is corporate litigation with emphasis on anti-trust secur- 
ities. 

She has an undergraduate degree from Wellesley College and 
a law degree from the University of Michigan. Being in her unique 
position has not caused her much difficulty. "I don't really pay 
much attention to being Black and a woman anymore and I've 
long since gotten r)ver being self-conscious about both," she says, 
"I find that you get more negative vibes if you go around looking 
for them," 

Atty, Kearse is single and says she might consider marriage 
if she "falls madly in lo\'e with someone," She says. "I enjoy the 
practice of law and there are times when professional commit- 
ments would wreak ha\oc on my home life. There can be cer- 
tain advantages to going home and knowing that you don't have 
to feed anybody, but there are also advantages to going home and 
knowing there's someone there to console and care for you." 
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FREECATAIDG 
HELPS YOU MAKE EXTRA MONEY 
WHEN YOU NEED IT. 



/ 




500- plus shoes and clothing styles available to your customers (and to you) as a Stuart McGuire Fashion Advisor. 



THE STUART McGUIRE FREE 
CATALOG IS ALL YOU NEED TO 
MAKE EXTRA MONEY ANYTIME 
YOU WANT. Stuart McGuire offers 
the world's largest catalog selection 
of shoes, plus clothes for men and 
women. And these shoes and 
clothing fashions are so unique 
they're not available in any store. 
Only through Stuart McGuire. 

SIMPLE WAY TO MAKE EXTRA 
CASH . It's simple to make extra 
money this easy way. You just 
leave the catalog overnight with a 
friend or neighbor. Then, stop by 
the next day, and pick up the order. 

MAKE MONEY TODAY-SPEND 
IT TONIGHT You'll receive an IN- 
STANT 20%CASH COMMISSION 
on every order you 
get from the Stuart 
McGuire catalog. 
Example;yougetan 
order for a $24.99 
pair of shoes, you, 
earn $5.00 CASH. 

FREE SHOES 
OR CLOTHES. 

If you get 10 
orders within 30 
days, you'll also 
get a pair of shoes 
or clothing 
absolutely free! 




STUART McGUIRE CATALOG- - 
THE KEYTOTHJLfiOOD LIFE. 




"Hi tiluiiys mniUditm ((iniily fi'hatt o ^inni 
lifi )im hum- a ^mxluif. a ma htmu . nu t di>th s fhiS4 
i. in<fs of thing's. n i H lath ii n j*niai jnh. 
fh'isi thing's si i nu ii almost htyimd nut n aiti. Thru m 
uusum ({ a Sfmiil Midnin magazitu ad. 

"\oi<- nr <ihi i a ^txHi rut that m ht lfk d pa\ fitt 
lath thi nit)ui y 1(1 11 madt tionmuf Stuart XhCtnuf 
I iifalii^J hft t xtra lannnfis haii «/vi tulpid us hifyaiic 
tnniitiin . takt i ucatiuns.atui to hi i twn lUituftnlahlv. 

"It's at ti> luakt i xtra m>ni y k hen you taint 
to and to sfx ad thi way you u aut to. Wi hum- that tht 
Sfuari Miduirt l atahi^ has ht lpt d otht r pt oplr tike 
u> fiii n/oy thi fsotnl hfi . tun " 

Chaili s and Hit awn Du knis 
Wa^hiu^fi'u. />C 



YOU'RE AT THE RIGHT PLACE- 
AT THE RIGHT TIME. DON T 

MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY! 
MAIL COUPON TODAY for your 
free Stuart McGuire catalog . 

'For Kret' Ca(alu>;. if coiipim is missinK. v>nw Slii.in 
McOuMc Ciimpam. Inc.. 1 1'l Hraral K(i.. Salt-iii. Va. 
L' 1 l.'ii; ' 

WE PAY THE POSTAGE! 

Fill in tho coupon and put it in an enwloix;. 
Then cut out this postagc-frcf label and paste 
or tape it to the front of \i)ur enwlope 
No other postage is needed 









iVrmit NumbtT !J1 




Skill-Ill. \'iixmi;i 



I Business Reply Mail 

I N"pci>laKc si.-uiip iiitfssiin it m;iilitiinlhi'rnUMl Stales 



TheStuarl McGtiireCi 

U.') Unind K(Kid_ 
Salem. Va. 241."). 



..ItlC. 



SAVE MONEY ON WHAT YOU 
BUY, TOO. IN ADDITION to making 

money on the orders you take for 
>■ others, you'll SAVE 20% on 
t everything you order for yourself 
*;iiid vour famiiv. 

YOU'RE IN BUSINESS FOR 
YOURSELF BUT NOT BY 

YOURSELF.With this catalog in your 
hands, you're your own boss, you 
set your own goals - and whatever 
they may be- -we'll help you to 
k achieve them. We're always as near 
as your mailbox. So you've nothing 
to lose and everything to gain. 



CATALOG 

I want lo iiiakf fxlra 
niDtify wht'ii I ntfd it and In 
enjoy ihf life. Mail iiu- 
ynur free catali»g. 




•THERE'S NOOBIIGATION. 



I .Name, 
I .Xddre^ 
I Cit\ — 
I State _ 



..•\pl.. 



.Zip. 



STUART McGUIRE 

1 l.T Brand Kd.. Salem. Xwmv.t I X l.')(i 



Women In Business 




Ad Exec With A Commitment 

A COMMITMENT to the public weal is somothiiig iiornially sot 
aside for the J5()veriiment, community action fjroups. cliarities aiul 
not-for-profit orJ^unizations. So when Barbara Proctor set out to estab- 
lish an advertising ajjency based on a philosopliy of connnunity ser\ ice. 
probaljly more tluin a few industry \eterans greeted the idea with 
raised eyebrows. 

But Ms. Proctor is no newcomer to a field widely regauled by cynics 
as being based on deceit and Machiaxellian manipulation. The cynics 
may be right or wrong, but Ms. Proctor, president and creativ e tlirector 
of Proctor & Gardner ,\dvertising. Inc. of Chicago, is a pioneer of sorts 
who is leading a movement toward more responsible adv ertising. 

Specializing in marketing to Black comiiiunities on a local, regional 
and national basis. Proctor & Gardner ( Gardner is the president s maid- 
en name) selects clients whose products and services are compatible 
with each other and are constructive influences in the consmner c:)m- 
munitie.s, Ms. Proctor says. For example, two of her clients. Kraft. Inc. 
and Jewel Food Stores, a Chicago area chain, have shown their com- 
mitment by withdrawing sponsorship of violent television programs. 
Admittedly, such selectivity "has restricted our client list .somewhat— 
mosth' to food and department store retailers." she says. 

Born in Asheville, N.C;., "more years ago than I admit anymore," Ms. 
Proctor came into the advertising business in 1964 after leaving a re- 
cording company as a writer and ja/z critic. "I wanted something tiiat 
would help me write more concisely and persuasively, using a minimum 



By Michele Burgen 

THEY ARE OWNERS 
BOSSES, WORKERS 

THIS is the generation of the Black businesswoman. It was bom of 
hack-to-back movements for civil rights and women's liberation; it 
is the beginning of the economic push that must follow the actjuisition 
of e(|ual rights in order to fully realize the value of those rights. 

There should be little surprise that the once double jeopardy of 
being Black and female is becoming a double advantage for those 
who are bright, capable, shrewd and hard-working. Black women are 
catching on to the sentiment and a.sserting theinseb es within the broad 
arena of business, in such ways as controlling finances, handling sales 
iUid services or directing the total operations of a firm. They are sole 
proprietors and c-o-proprietors; the\ are directing gov enmiental depart- 
ments; they are working upward within multi-niillion-dollar white- 
owned coqiorations. 

No one would bet a fortmie denying that it's still a inan's business 
world. It's likely that few have ever imagined a Black woman chairing 
the board of directors of the Exxon Corp.. the nation's number one 
company, or even a' hieving the presidency of any major corporation 
that is not exclusively owned and managed by Blacks. Even among 
major Black firms, female chief executives virtually can be counted 
on one hand. 

Nevertheless, the .start from scratch is well on its way. Black, femi- 
nine faces are beginning to show up in areas many never thought they'd 
be as recently as a decade ago. .^nd thev' are making decisions even,' 
day upon which the viability of their firms depend. They can wield 
clout by virtue of position, through knowledge and intuition, through 
skillful mediation, iuid even, as some will admit, thnmgh femininity. 
One thing is certain: The business potential of Black women can no 
longer be taken for granted. 

On the foHowing pages, Ebony highlights seven successful women 
vvho.se gamble with entrepreneurship is still paying off. Some work for 
Black-owned companies, and others founded their own firms. Still others 
found their place in goveninient ;uid community service. For them 
and for thousands of other Black women, the best may be yet to come. 



of words," she says. She discovered advertising not only a good way to 
make profits, but idso a way to exact changes in the lives of Black 
people, .\fter seven years and two ad agencies, she formed Proctor & 
Gardner in 1970 with the help of loans from a local bank and the Small 
Business .Administration, It took seven months to accpnre the firm's 
first client. Jewel Food Stores. 

Today, though one of the top Black iidvertising firms in the nation. 
Proctor & Gardner is a small agency with 22 full-time employes doing 
a S6-million-a-year basine.ss (barelv' a drop in the bucket of top White- 
owned agencies doing hundreds of millions of dollars a year). But as 
chief policy maker regarding client ac(|uisition, Ms. Proctor will t\ini 
away business if she deems it contrary to her philosophy of social re- 
sponsibility. 

Still Ms. Proctor refers to herself as being part of tlu' trend toward, 
rather than a leader of, "conscience" in advertising. "In this country," 
she says, "attitudes arc controlled by the media, and the media are 
supported by the advertising industry. Clients are demanding that 
they (advertisers) become more respcmsible." 

Having developed marketing strategies for everything from flowers to 
Hoor wax to food, Ms. Proctor believes that the policies of the Carter 
Administration will prove crucial to the development of Black enter- 
prise. Carter's proposal to legitimize the status of illegal aliens— about 
10 million of whom are of Hispanic orighi— may make Blacks only the 
second largest minority group in the United States. "Our strength," she 
says, "will not be in numbers. We nnist become more expert (in eco- 
nomic matters) to make ourselves viable and necessarv." 
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She Knows Her Records 

SUZANNE de Passe lias come a long way 
since c-ollege days and discotIie(iiie danc- 
ing in New York Cit\-. All the way across the 
country ( to Los Angeles ) for one, and up the 
eorjiorate huldcr to become one of the record- 
ing industry's magnates at Motown Industries. 

As such, she directs the operations of the 
largest di\ision of the nuilti-faceted firm, 
overseeing e\erything from talent acquisition 
to the quality of recordings invoK'ing Motown 
recording talent. She is the power behind more 
than 100 Motown giants, well-knowns and 
iip-and-eoining artists. .\iid she achieved it all 
l)efore her .'50th birthda\'. 

A decade ago. while studying English liter- 
ature at Manhattan Community College, she 
managed to wrangle a job as talent coordina- 
tor at the Cheetah, a popular night spot in 
New York Cit\ . .\ regular patron, she was not 
satisfied with the talent the)' pro\ ided, and 
told the owners as much. The)' inviti'd her to 
sit in on auditions, hired her. and she picked 
np knowledge of contracts and .scheduling. 
.Sliortl)- afterward, Motown President Berry 
Cordy hired her ;ls his creative assistant ("I 
was sort of a filter and buffer for the presi- 
dent"). During the ne\t seven and a half years, 
she logged thousands of miles traveling with 
.irtists, wracked up credits in television pro- 
duction, scriptwrithig and screenplay writing, 
and won an .\cadeiny .\ward nomination for 
lier contribution t<i the screenplay of Lady 
.S'i»ig.s Ihc Blues. She took o\er her current 
position in 1974 at the tender age of 27. 

Getting there, however, was not without its 
frustrations: She gained and lost 40 pounds 
trying to battle against skeptical males and 
the pressures of her position. Exentually, she 
learned to use her femininity to her ad\ aiitage. 
Being a woman can even make things easier: 
"In certain confrontations, I don't have to 
stake my manhood on anything because I don't 
have any," she says. 
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An Expert In Real Estate 

FORTY \Ciirs aa.t) n 14-\'ci«r-()ld sir), who vx as 
sure she was 1>ouik1 for stanlom as a 
danccT. scizccl tlic opiJoi tuiiity to aiulitioii hv- 
fore tanii'd dancer Bill (Rojaiigles) Rohinson. 
At the conclusion of her dance. Rojanglcs 
told lier, "Marnic. you're terrific, but Holly- 
wood is not for you." Crushed, she listened 
as he told her to study hard and grow up to 
do great things. 

T<)tl;iy. as Margarite Reed Sypha\. accepts 
award after award for evcellence in business 
and community s<'r\ ice, Mr. Robin.son s words 
ring clearly as excr in her mind. She is sec- 
ri'tary-treasurer of W. T. Sypliax Enterjjrises 
of .Arlington. V'a., an umbrella corporation of 
property management, development and con- 
struction firms owned by -Mrs. Syphax and her 
husband, William T. Sypha.x. 

Mrs. Syphax, who heads the management 
company, likes to remember how she would 
spend her lunch hour and evening hours su- 
per\ising the carpenters, plumbers, elec- 
tricians and other workmen back when the 
Syphaxes first began in the field. Their busi- 
ness making repairs on old homes eventually 
snowballed into a development and construc- 
tion operation, forcing the pair to devote full 
time to the business that now grosses more 
than S4 million annually. 

In the 27 years they ha\e been in business, 
Mrs. Syphax has built hundreds of units, both 
single and multiple dwellings, and in the 
process, eniplo>-ed lumdreds of people in the 
area. The Syphaxes are channeling their re- 
.sources into the development of an institute 
(bearing their name) for unemployed people 
who want to work in the building trades and 
property management. 
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A Successful 'Workaholic' 



WILLIE LEW IS is one woman who.se inborn 
enterprise has propelled her full-force in- 
to the world of business— so much so that work 
and leisure are \irtually indistinguishable. 

Ms. Lewis. Vi, is cx)ntroller at .Maddin Elec- 
tric, Inc.. an electrical contracting firm owned 
and operated by Blacks in Oakland. Calif. 
She keeps financial tabs on the firm, making 
sure the company's S2 million annual gn).ss is 
managed properly 

Certainly, whenever opportunity knocked, 
Ms. Lewis was wise enough to open the door. 
During the late '60s she studied accounting 
and supervision at night while working her 
wa\' up through the ranks of Wells Fargo 
Bank. Later, she eaniwl a real estate license 
in her spare time and moonlighted in real 




estate sales. Five years ago, while working 
as a dental controller, she began freelancing 
for another Black-owned electrical firm on her 
day olf. "Business." she says, "became so in- 
teresting. I decideil to lea\-e the position I 
had and go to work full-time at Foxx-Lynn 
Corp. " She kept the books while continually 
negotiating for promotions. When company 
leadership changed in early 1975, she was 
elected president. 

She left Foxx-Lynn for personal reasons and 
came to .Maddin in .\pril of this year. Recently 
elected the first woman director of the board 
of the National .\ssn. of Minority Contractors, 
she has initiated a Bay-area organization for 
minority women in contracting. Her goal: her 
own ri'al estate company by the time she's 40. 

A Life Of Wine And Spirits 

JUDITH PRICE, vice president and member 
of the board of the James B. Beam Import 
Corp., entered the business of wine and spirits 
at a time when few Blacks, and certainly few- 
er females, could be found in the industry. 

Mrs. Price, 40, who got her start 20 years 
ago after answering a blind ad for a wine 
wholesaler, will (|nickly point to the fact that 
the higliK regulated industry is still a man's 
world. She has always believed her sex and 
color to be a plus: "If you're in a non-tradi- 
tional role, being a Black female at least gives 
you the ad\ antage of visibility." Such an atti- 
tude no doubt contributed to her continued 
success in a field dominated by White males. 
"You learn. " she says, "to stay on your feet 
and deal with a lot of pressure." 

The first 1.5 years of her career were devot- 
ed to acquiring knowledge and "moving 
along." Realizing \ari(ms areas of potential 
growth, she sharjiened skills in wine import- 
ing, customs clearance and legal compliance 
For a time she was employed as an industr\ 
consultant, advising importing firms on the 
ins and outs of the business. She joined the 
Beam Distilling Co. 12 years ago when the 
company was toying with the idea of estab- 
lishing an import subsidiary. Fi\e years ago. 
she wa,s appointed a vice president, and re- 
mained in the Import Corp.'s offices in New 
York City. 
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Class of *87 

Will there be one? 



Unless things change dras- 
tically in the next few years, 
two of the kids in this picture 
will never finish high school. 
And a kid without a diploma is 
destined to be an adult without 
a job. Even with a diploma, 
only four of these kids will have 
a job by the age of 23. Because 
the rate of unemployment 
among Black youths is double 
that of whites in the same age 
group. The odds are tough 
enough for a Black kid with a . 



diploma. Without one they're 
impossible. 

Outta School, Outta Work, 
and Outta Luck. What happens 
to the Black dropout? For the 
most part, nothing. No educa- 
tion means no job. And no job 
means no future. The young 
men you see hanging out on 
street corners are kids who 
never finished school. And a 
large percentage of those you 
don't see are among those 
that fill our jails. The low-paid, 
dead-end jobs available to the 
dropout can't compete with 
the fast life and easy money he 
thinks he can make doing 
something illegal. We've got to 
do something now, before our 
young people and our commu- 
nities are destroyed. 

Human Energy— 
America's Greatest Resource 
People are America's greatest 



untapped resource. They pro- 
vide the real energy that runs 
this country. We have to 
work together to solve our 
problems ... to utilize the 
potential of every person in 
this country. It begins with us. 
Our families, our communities. 
Join your local church, com- 
munity and political groups. 
Band together and make your 
voices heard. There's strength 
in numbers. We've got to stop 
wasting Human Energy. It's 
America's greatest resource. 



COMCERMEp BLACK AMERICAMS 



Rev Jesse L, Jackson John H Johnson 



Vernon E, Jordan. Jr Coratta Scott King 



Dr Benjamin E Mays Robin B Owens 



Rev. Leon H. Sullivan Roy Wilkins 1 



NaitonalPresideni, 
People United 
to Save 
Humanrty 
(PUSH) 



President and Executive Director, 

Publisher. Johnson National Urban 
Publishing Company League 



President, President Erneriius, 

The Martin Luther King Morehouse 

Centeffor College 
Social Change 



National President, Founder & 
National Association Board Chairman, 



o* Negro Business 
and Professional 
Women (NANBPW) 



Opportunities 
Industrialization 
Centers of 
America 
(QIC) 



Executive Director, 
National Association 
for the 

Advancement of 
Colored People 
(NAACP) 



\ THIS MESSAGE COURTESY OF THE GULF OL CORPORATION. 
) HUMAN ENERGY; AMERICAS GREATEST RESOURCE. 
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lef me show you how 
easily you can make up to 

TEN DOLLARS 

an hour SPARE TIME! 

Its easy and simple as A B C for you to make the 
kind of money you want when you follow my proven 
money making plan. I have made successful Repre- 
sentatives out of tiundreds and hundreds of women 
from 16 to 60. none of whom had previous ex- 
I perience. I can do the same for you. You can take 
orders for over 150 nationally advertised cosmetics 
at Special Value prices. Work when and where 
you please - start in few as 3 to 5 hours a week. 
To get you off to a fast start I will send you my 
.gorgeous $10 Cosmetics Display Case on trial. 
It contains everything you need to start making 
,/*\^ money the day it arrives. In it you will find full 
size packages, testers, demonstrators, 
colorful catalog, and free samples to 
give away. You will also receive a 
valuable gift for each of your new cus- 
tomers, all at my expense. There is no 
good reason why you should not be 
enjoying the new friendship and added 
income I am offering you now. To get 
started at once send your name and 
address to Ruth Webb, Lucky Heart 
Cosmetics, DepL 1H7, Memphis, Tenn., 
38101. 



thai 



Th*M lad>«s writ* of Hitir tip*ri«nc« with 
Luchy Heart CoMncticc and how thay found 
new (riands and tha wajr (o a mora proipar- 
out, happitf lift. 



' Rulh Wabb. Uichy Haarl Cosmatlci Dapl. 1H7, 
Mamphis, Tann., 38101 

Rush Me Your Big $10 Oiiplar Case Free Offer 
Right Away: 



^ CITY STATE „ ZIP j 




BLACK 




J Fantastic New Discoveries in the science of | 
I bodybuilding. Add inches of powerful mus- 
I cles to arms, chest, shoulders and legs. Se- | 
I crets on trimming the waist with ultra- i 
■ modern methods — fast! FREE BOOK!! I 
■ Universal-E, Box 6694, Detroit. Ml 48240| i 



HAIR COLORING 

Hides Ihal GRAY the losting way « 

In jttst 17 minutftt at home 
...even dull, fatled hair becomes 
vounRRr lookinK^. dark and lustrous, 
radianl with hiRhliKhts STRAND 
Hair roloring won't rub off or wash 
out. Safe with |>erinancnts, too. 

NEW! 4 Capsule Size M.75 ^.T^ySiuy 

Choic* of 3 nolurat thadei: Jet Block, Black. 
Dork Brown. 

At your druggist or moil $2.30 to Dept. E, 
Strand Product* Co., P.O. Box 2187 
Phila., Pa. 19103. SpMify >had« wontwi. 



HOLSTER OR WALLET? >\ 

Royal Leatfier introduces this tiigh quality Leather 
Shoulder Wallet. 
Ideal tor Travel. 
Designed lor Com- 
fort with today's 
pocketlGss Euro 
peah Fashions 
in mind. 
This fully lined 
Wallet has a 
Zippered Pocket 
plus a roomy ex- 
pandable compart 
ment lor maxi 
mum protection ol 
valuables (Wallet. 
Passport. Credit 
Cards, etc.). Two 
adjustable snaps 
on the shoulder 
plus a buckle ad- 
justment give you 
a snug tit. 
Your comlon in 
wear and security 
is assured. 

$21.00 plus SI .50 for shipping and handling. 
Calitornia residents add 6% tax. 
CHECK OR MONEY ORDER ONLY 




ROYAL LEATHERS P.O. Box 13204 
Dept. EOS, San Diego. Calif. 92113 



Please send Leather Shoulder Wallets. 

Indicate number ol each color desired: 



_Black 



_Tan 



_Brown 



END DENTURE MISERY 




DENTURES 
FIT 

BEAUTIFULLY 



DENTURITE lets you eat anything with 
a soft "Cushion of Comfort." Temporarily 
refits loose dentures in minutes. Laugh, 
talk, even sneeze without worry. 

DENTURITE ends dally mess of pads, 
powders or pastes. One application lasts 
until you can see your dentist. Easy to 
use - Easy to remove-Harmless to den- 
tures and gums. Money back guarantee. 
At all drug counters. 



Be a DOCTOR'S Oftice ASSISTANT 

Train At Home in Spare Tim ^ - jjtlt^ ^ 



Prtpars tor an sxcHlig career as a 
Morilcat or Dantat OtTlce Asslstanl. 

Start toward a (un cancer working 
Mdc-by-^i<Jc wiili do^iurs und nunci. 
No need to quit your |oh or regular 
whool. Voii karn medicul lermtii' 
ology. how to talk lo patients, make | 
appoint mcmt, keep recoid^. handle 
inMirancc claimi and much, much 
more. Everything explained in 
Mmpic everyday language. 
• Thousands of doctors, hospttafs, 
insurance comp3ni«5 «nd clJn'ci 
mmploy hundreds of thow^ndi ot 
medical and dentil office asststanti 
jjj tfie^ay(h^r_e_field.^ « « « ■ 

I THrBARTOfTsCHcJorDeirt. xkb77 

I 4401 Birch Street. Newport Beach. CA 92&63 M^m, st^dr | 
\ Rush facts itMHft Mtdleai Offtca AnittanI • ■ hn I can train at bom tai I 
I oaly ■ te* Mian ■ iwiatli. I aadintand rai uMtr aa aUliatioa. | 
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The Lady Knows Her Numbers 

JUST four short years ago, Marie Farrell-Donaldson, currently 
auditor gcniTal for the city of Detroit, was similar to any other 
bright, attracti\c young Black woman looking for a job. She had 
impressive (|ualifications. plenty of auditing e.\perience, and she 
was a Certified Public Accountant, the first Black woman CPA 
certified in the state of Michigan. .\nd she was just in her middle 
20s. She was sure she had heard the gamut of excuses from 
potential employers: "You're excellent, but we can't use your tal- 
ents at this time" . . . "We like you, but we can't pay you that 
kind of iiione)', e\en though you are certified." But she was taken 
aback when an inler\ iewer ignored her credentials and asked to 
see her grades from school. "That's when I decided I would open 
up my own firm," Mrs. Donaldson says. In January, 1974, she did. 

Now, with age -JO just ahead of her, she can laugh at the short- 
sightedness ol the firms that rejected lier. As auditor general ( the 
first Black, the first woman and first CPA to liold that position 
since it was created in 193S), slu' is the financial watchdog for the 
City of Detroit. Responsible for the auditing of finances in every 
municipal department, she directs a stall of 43 accountants and 
supervisors and works with the city council ( which appointed her 
to the lO-year post) on fiscal matters. 

Mrs. Donaldson was in private practice whi-n she was first 
approached for the position. A man whom she knew only vaguely, 
iLsked her if she would like to become the city's auditor general. 
"I laughed and said, 'Oh sure,' and he asked for a resume. He 
came back a few da>s later for more information." Shortly after- 
ward, she was contacted b\- the City Council. She was sworn in 
in June 197.5, and later sold her CP.\ firm when the demands of 
cit\- administration became too great for her to handle both. 

Mrs. Donaldson is married to Detroit policeman Clinton Don- 
aldson and has a fi\ c-vear-old daughter by a pre\ ious marriage. 
She hits enrolled again at Wayne State University, thLs time to 
earn a master's degree in art history, and hopes to eventually c-om- 
bine her knowledge of accxnmting and art into consulting work. 
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EBONY 






rciKuintnanof 

■UU AHCmCA 




FOR GREATER AWARENESS 
AND 

DEEPER UNDERSTANDING . . . 
ORDER NOW FROM 

JOHNSON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, INC. 



THE EBONY 
PICTORIAL HISTORY 

By The Editors of Ebony 
4-Volunies — Deluxe 
SlipcaseSet S38.90 





THE SHAPING OF 
BLACK AMERICA 

By Lerone Bennett, Jr. 
Illustrated by Charles White 
S15.95 




It's all here! The most imporlanl books published on black history. 
Available now to preserve through posterity — complete histories — 
all the tacts about blacks during these 200 years — before the Mayflower 
to an in-depth study of the shaping of black America. 

Use this opportunity to fill the gap in your library with these complete 
source books containing all the facts about blacks in the US. 



THE EBONY CLASSICS 
S39.95 



THE EBONY 
SUCCESS LIBRARY 

By The Editors of 
Ebony and Charles L. 
Sanders, Editor 
3-Volumes — Slipcased 
S27.95 

IB) 



Th« 
Ebony 

Success v-j-ii 
Ubrary 




THE EBONY HANDBOOK 

Composed and Edited by 
The Editors of Ebony and 
Doris E. Saunders, Editor 



S20.00 



BLACK DEFENDERS OF 
AMERICA - 1775-1973 

By Mai Robert E. Greene 



S17.95 



CLIP COUPON BELOW AND MAIL TODAY 



BOOK DIVISION: Johnson Publishing Company, Inc 

620 South Michigan Avenue • Chicago, Illinois 60605 

CHECK OR MONEY ORDER - NO C.O.D. 'S 

(A) S38.90 (B) $27.95 (C) 

(D) $17.95 (E) $15.95 (F) 




EB-8 



.$20.00 
.$39.95 



ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 



.ZIP. 




start moisturizing tor real. 
Start witti Cocoa Butter Creme by 
Balm Barr. Double rich with five other 
skin care ingredients. 
It's not just a cover-up. Balm Barr 
Cocoa Butter Creme smoothes and 
moisturizes every inch o( your skin . . . 
all over your body. When you moisturize 
for real— regularly— unsightly, 
powdery ash and flaking disappear. 
Barr Cocoa Butter helps your skin 
stay soft and younger-looking, too. 

Spread it around. 

try Balm Barr Cocoa Butter lotion, 
ush-up stick, soap, shampoo, 
body and bath oil. 



Worlds Finest Skin Care Products 



(c;1976 Balm Barr. Inc. 301 BeelineDr.. Bensenville, Illinois 60106 



Strongest anti-itch 
drug you can buy 
without prescription 



The itching of external vaginal, 
rectal, and other skin conditions 
can worsen, lead to infection. 

Doctors find even severe itching 
can be treated with a special anti- 
itch drug. This same drug is now 
available without prescription as 
an ingredient in BiCOZENE, the 
modern stainless, greaseless itch- 
relief creme. Use only as directed. 

No other advertised product has 
this same exclusive BiCOZENE* 
formula. For sample, send 25C to 
Dept. EB-8, 423 Atlantic Avenue, 

Ty''u'2:7 BiCOZENE 



How do doctors 
remove corns 
without surgery? 



Doctors find many corns and cal- 
luses can be removed medically 
without surgery. The same medical 
ingredient doctors find so effective 
is now available without prescrip- 
tion in DERIVIA'SOFT* Creme. No 
wonder this unique, stainless pen- 
etrating creme softens and removes 
corns and calluses so easily and 
comfortably. Use only as directed. 
Insist on unique DERMA«SOFT. 
Show this ad to your pharmacist. 
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DAMAGED 
HAIR? 




GET TO 
THE 
ROOT 
OF THE 
PROBLEM 
WITH 




Why suffer dandruff, 
itchy scalp, f.illing or 
thinning hair? 

Vita-D scalp oint- 
ment will pamper and 
restore your hair to its 
natural beauty. 

Concentrated to go a 
long way. 

Buy Vita-D and be 
land to your hair! 

Vita-D may be pur- 
chased at better drug 
and cosmetic count- 
ers or write Howell 
Brothers Chemical 
Lab, Dept. E-2, P.O. 
Box 28024, Phila., 
Pa. 19131. 




Economics Makes Her Ball Game 

IT WAS Carole Hoover's early as.sociation with the late Dr. Mar- 
tin LiithiT King Jr. that moti\atcd her to enter the field of 
economic dc\'elopmeiit. While the executive a,ssistant in charge 
of fund-rai.siiig for the Southeni Christian Leadership Conference, 
she readily embraced Dr. King's plan for Black .-Vnierica: first 
comes e(|ual rights, then comes economic stability. 

Though barely in her 20s. Ms. Hoover was charged with rais- 
ing a million dollars each year for the Movement. Now, at age 
34, she is making waves in the area of Black economic develop- 
ment. 'This is where his (Dr. King's) thinking was when he died." 
she says. "Without an economic base. Black people don't have a 
ballgame." Carol Hoover heads the Greater Cleveland Growth 
Corp., a business dev<'lopment association formed to provide mi- 
nority businesses with financial, mauiigerial and technical assis- 
tiuicc. The Growth Corp. is an arm of Cleveland's Growtli Assn. 
(much like a Chamber of Commerce), of which Ms. Hoover is 
a vice president. 

As cliief executive officer of the Growth Corp., she has full 
responsibility for the operations of the organization. The corpora- 
tion has aided more than 400 minority businesses since its incep- 
tion, and in 1976 alone, 167,000 loans totalling $8 million were 
packaged. 

The First Bank National .\ssn. of Cleveland was established 
three years ago with Ms. Hoox er a deputy organizer. Now, with 
assets totalling more than S34 million the bank ranks sixth 
among Black banks in the U.S. Currently, Ms. Hoover holds the 
positions of vice president, .secretary and member of the govern- 
ing board of the institution. 

With a solid base in economic development established, it was 
just a matter of time before the powers that be took notice of her. 
She woimd up the only Black face on several boards of directors, 
and virtually alone in the crusade on behalf of minority busi- 
nesses. "I have to see that ( Black ) pef)ple are receiving their fair 
share of jobs and contracts," she says. "Big business is money and 
power ... it cannot be underestimated." 
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"There are 400 different jobs in the 
National Guard. And every one of them helps somebody. 
Including yourself." 

"People in the National Guard aren't just sitting around on 
their hands waiting for things to happen 

"They're fighting forest fires. And battling blizzards. Saving 
folks from floods. Even helping to rebuild schools 

"And you'd better believe they're fighting for themselves, too . 
Learning skills. Learning to make life work. | npnini ^^^^H 

"You can learn any one of 400 different [ HHWIT I^^m^ 
jobs in the National Guard. And every one of | f ^ [g | ^ITiTj 
them helps somebody. Including yourself. fcfllT^l-T"! 

"The Guard needs you. The country I i * 
needs you. Get your Guard up." The Guard belongs. 

August is Salute the Guard Month. 
Call 800-638-7600. Or your local recruiter. 



WOMEN IN BUSINESS 



Top Execs in Biggest Black Business 



TIIK e\ecuti\'es of Black insurance companies featured here are in- 
tlicati\e of the ineliistry's attitudes toward utilization of feminine 
business talent. The Black insurance industry, which sprani; nearly 100 
years ai;(> from crude mutual aid societies and si If-help groups, was one 
of the first Black businesses to eniplo\- a considerable number of women. 

Insurance i;rew to !)e the most important business concern for Blacks 
during the first half of the 20th Centur\ . In the earl\ 1920s. Black busi- 
nessmen, alarmed at the discrimination Black people faced in attempt- 
ing to secure coverage, realized the necessity of con\ erfiiig small firms 



into legal reser\'e life insurance companies. These businessmen, whose 
companies began largely as family enterprises, were quick to draw 
upon the resources of their women. 

Today, 41 Black-owned and managi^d insurance companies report 
$590 million in assets and S9.7 billion in insuranci' in force. Many of 
the current female executives of Black firms toda\' started as clerks, 
secretaries and insurance agents, while others inherited their positions 
or were appointed administrators by \ irtue of family ownership of tlie 
company. Women now are clearly visible in management positions. 




Lillia Anne Owens is vicr presi- 
dent, tdrpnrate secretilrx' iiiid 
tri'asnrer of .•Vniericaii WimhI- 
inen's Life tit Kansas Cit\', Kan. 
She also liclps jontlis oljtain 
.se!ioIars!ii]>s tlnonuli tlie eity's 
Northeast Hosiness .-\s.soeiation. 



Helen J. Collins' career uitli .\t- 
hinta T.,ife spans 4(t years. .She 
heuan at the conipan\' after at- 
tendin)^ Howard and .Atlant.i 
Uni\ersities, was named vice 
president in 197.'? and :dso 
ser\ es on the board of directors. 



Minnie L. Gaston is first vice 
president of Booker T. WiLsh- 
ini^ton Insurance of Birniing- 
hant. Mil. Educated at Tn.ske- 
gee Institute, she has been 
director of the B. T. Washinji- 
toi» Business College since 1943. 



Louise G. Fletcher is vice presi- 
dent and aiicney director of 
Bradford's Industrial Insurance 
of Birmingham. .\la. Born in 
Meridian, .Miss., she began as 
an agent with Bradforil's Insur- 
ance in 19-11, worked way up. 





i 



Amanda G. Lockett. FLMI. is 

\ ic e president, eorporale secre- 
tary uikI (lireclor of tlata pro- 
ct'.ssiiiji at Golden State MiUiial 
Life. Kos Angeles. Born in 
Slirf \'eport. La., ahe has been 
with Golden State sinee 1942. 



Ida M. Edwards is a hoard rnein- 
ber and vice president of Litjht- 
honsc Life and Lijzlitlionst- Se- 
curities and Investment Com- 
panies of Shre\ep()rt, La. A Wi- 
ley College yradiiate, Mrs. Ed- 
wards is a retired scliool teacher 



Lillian M. Lovett is lx)ard chair- 
woman and president of Lov- 
ett's Life and Burial Insurance 
of Mobile. Ala. A co partner in 
the firm, established in 1950, 
the a:tute businesswoman for- 
merly was in funeral business. 



Cassaundria Lovatt is vice presi- 
tlent and secretar>' of Lovett's 
Life and Burial. The daiijiltter 
of Lillian Lo\ett. Ca.ssaundria 
jfrcw up in her family's busi- 
ness and assumed ber current 
position five years ago at age 21. 




Sandra Rhodes Duncan is vice 
president of \ati(mal Service 
Industrial Life and United i-'i- 
delity \ic(ory Insurance, of 
New Orleans. Ixith founded by 
her father. She is a liusiness grad 
of Xa\'ier Preparatory School. 



D. Joan Rhodes Brown, sister of Marlon Gundy Hill is vice presi- 



Mrs. Duncan, is evccutive vice 
president of National Service 
Industrial Life. Enterprising e\- 
ecnti\'c holds .se\eral executive.* 
positions within local and na- 
tional insurance orgaiu'zations. 



dent of Purple Shield Life of 
Baton Bongo, La. Formerly 
head of her own insurance firm 
befiTe it merged v'itb Purple 
Shield, Mrs. Hill bas held her 
current post since 1975 merger. 



Martha H. Frye is vice president, 
mortgage accounting. Supreme 
Life Insurance Co. of Auterica, 
of Chicago. She was fonnerly a 
founder, board member and 
controller of Dimbar Life of 
Cleveland now part of Supreme. 



Martha B, MaMory is second vice 
pri sitleiit and offict' manager of 
Gertrude Geddes Willis Life, 
New Orleans. Beginning as a 
clerk in 1950, Ms. Mallory has 
also served as cashier and mem- 
IxT of ihc board of directors. 




Hilda Hall Butltr, vice president 
and sccretar>' at Mammoth Life 
& Accident Insurance Co. of 
Louisville. Ky., is tlie daughter 
of Menr>' Hall, company found- 
er. She luis been an active work- 
er with the firm since 1939. 




Patricia W. Shaw is vice presi- 
dent and associate claims con- 
troller \Kith Universal Life of 
Meir.phis. A graduate of Fisk 
Univ<Tsity in business adminis- 
tration, slie is a former social 
worker in Illinois and Tenn, 
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Fbr the woman who^s at the 
heart of her family's finances. 




You can't afford to be wrong. 
Because if you're in charge of 
the family budget, you're 
making decisions about the 
future, too. 

And that's where U.S. 
Savings Bonds come in. Buy 
them through your bank. Or 
encourage your husband to 
sign up for the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan where he works. 

That way, while you're 
meeting the day-to-day ex- 
penses, you'll still be building 
a more secure future for your 
family. 

U.S. Savings Bonds. For 
the woman who really knows 
a good bargain. 

Now E Bonds pay 6% interest when held to maturity of 
5 years (4M % the first year). Bonds are replaced if lost, 
stolen or destroyed. When needed, they can be cashed at 
your bank. Interest is not subject to state or local income 
taxes, and federal tax may be deferred until redemption. 




. Stock ^ 
in^^erica. 

Join the Payroll Savings Plan. 



V^M A public service of this publication 
^ and The Advertising Council. 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ . -^ J^^^^ 








You're looking at what AMBI can do for 
a face. It can get rid of dark spots, ashiness, 
blotches- the works. AMBI conditions and 
softens your skin, too. And blends it into 
just one beautiful, glowing tone all over. 




e SKin. 



There are 3 AMBI formulas: for normal 
.skin, for dry skin, and for oily .skin. Try the 
one for you. And watch what happen 

Wril« lo: 

AMBI. P O Box 973. WiiukiB.h« W» rwtlH, 
t Copyright Nirholas PrcMlurU Limitrrt 11477 




.«SKIN CREAM. Where beautifu skin is conning from. 




The Creative Woman 

SUCCESS REQUIRES 
TALENT AND DRIVE 

BUILDING a life in a crcati\'e field requires a pe- 
culiar kind of drive iuid determination, the kind 
that can fend off both economic difficulties and the 
possibility of misunderstanding and even hostility as 
the artist struggles to gain acceptance. Despite the 
many drawbacks, however, the creative life also holds 
a singular satisfaction— that of giving the world a new 
way of seeing, a new way of experiencing life. Black 
women in America have long been involv ed in the arts, 
and from the days of Lucy Terry and Pliilhs Wheatlcy 
on down through such current cultural giants as Mar- 
garet Walker, Elizabeth Catlett, and Alice Walker, 
they have had a growing impact on the cultural life of 
this country. But it hasn't been easy. It took Ma Rainey 
and Bessie Smith and Billie Holiday and Dinah Wash- 
ington to open the way for an Aretha Franklin. The 
fact that Josephine Baker and Katherine Dunham 
refu.sed to quit made it possible for a Judith Jamison 
to achieve the popularity and acclaim she has today. 

Here are a few of the many Black women who have 
built their lives around the creative act. 




ALICE WALKER: Talented writer 

ONE night during her senior year at Sarah Lawrence 
College, Alice Walker slipped a sheaf of poems 
under the door of poetry teacher Muriel Rukeyser. 
Rukeyser, impressed, got the poems to a publisher, 
and Alice Walker has been writing ever since. How- 
ever, the talented writer from Eatonton, Ga., has not 
limited herself to poctr>'. At 33, she has written six 
books, including fiction and a study of Langston 
Hughes as well as poetry. She Inis received a National 
Endowment for the .\rts award for creative writing, 
and one of her poetry collections. Revolutionary 
Petunias, was nominated for a National Book Award 
in 1973. Her latest novel. Meridian, is largely set dur- 
ing the height of the Civil Rights Movement in the 
South and lieralds a brave Black woman. Meridian 
Hill, who leads her people to protest racist inhuman- 
ities. 




JUDITH JAMISON 'Call me a dancer' 



THE sweeping majesty of her pcr- 
fonnaneis makes Judith Jamison's 
;in(h'<iic(s eagerly await her gliding, 
sw<i()ping appearance in Rt'vcldtionx, 
and she has become almost .synony- 
mous with Cry, Alvin Alley's tribute 
to the Black woman. 

Ms, Jamison, born in Philadelphia, 
has stuilied dance since she was six, 
but did not decide to dance profession- 
all)- until after two semesters as a psy- 
chology major at Fisk University. Dur- 
ing studies at the Philadelphia Dance 
.\cademy. choreographer .\gnes de 
Mille iiLxited Ms. Jamison to perform 
in The Four Marys at New ^'ork State 
Theater. Later, after spending a short 



time as an operator on a ride at the 
World's Fair. Ms. Jamison attended an 
audition for a Harry Bclafoiite lelc- 
\ ision special, .\lvin .\iley happened to 
be watching from the sidelines and 
asked her to join his dance coinpan\% 
Since that time, Judith Jamison has 
become lead dancer in Ailex's com- 
pany and one of the most popular danc- 
ers in the world. She has performed 
with the San Francisco Ballet, the 
American Ballet Theater, the Ilarkness 
Ballet and at the Swedish Ro\al Opera 
House, Still, at 34. she refuses the myth- 
ology of fame, "Don't call me a star." 
she says. "Call me a dancer. Tliat's how 
1 started and tliat's all I'm tr\ iiig to do." 
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NTOZAKE SHANGE: Playwright 

E\f;iTIN'C innovative, controvt-rsial, a liit. These are some of the 
leciiiiinn deseriptioiis of Ntozake ShaiiRi''.s, For Colored Girls Who 
Have Considered Snicide/Whcii The Rainlww Is F.iiiif, a prose and 
poetry exploration of the hves of HIack women and one of the most- 
attended shows of this past Broad\va\' season. Ms. Slianf»<-, an attracti\'e 
2S-year-old woman who lias a passion for headscarxes and .Vfrican 
jewelry, began writing seriou.sly in college. .After grappling with some 
homework for a literature conr.se. she says. "I realized that if I didn't do 
.soniething else, I was going to he a seeondarx' .source for the rest of 
my life. My ego c-ouldn't take that." Born Paulette Williams to wealthy 
parents in Trenton. N.J., Shange expcrieneeed a privili'iied ehiUlhood 
hut one not without its demons, Wiile lix ing in St. l.cmis when she was 
eight, she found herself integrating a previously all-White high school. 
"I was not prepared for it. " she says now. "I was rich and somew hat 
protected. Now I was being hanussed and chased around by these 
White kids. M>- parents were busy being protid. " There ha\ e also been 
siucide attempts, including one following an unhappy and unsuccessful 
marriage at 19. Ntozake Shange (the name has South .Mric-an origins 
meaning "She who comes with her own thing" and "She who walks like 
a lion") graduated with honors from Barnard College in 1970. then 
earned a master's degree in .American Studies at the I'nixcrsit) of 
Southern California. Following exfeusixe writing, poetrx reading antl 
traxel around the country. Shange invited sexeral Black xvomen to join 
her in constructing a poetry-dance performance built around her poetry 
volume For Colored Girls. . . . The production played in bars and 
bookstores in San Francisco ami Manhattan. Later it xx as showcased by 
Woodie King's New Federal Theater in N'exv York, pickecl up by the 
Public Theater, then made its xxay to tlu' Booth Theater on Broailxvay. 
The shoxv has alxvays plaxed to packed houses. 

Ms. Shange is currently at xvork on a new play. .A l'lHito<j,r(t])li: A 
sail Life With Sluidows/A Pliotofirapli: A Stiidi/ of Cnn lli/. and a 
noxel. Sassafras, Cypress and Indigo, which she plans to turn into a 
screc-nplay. 

Did .Ms. Shange exer anticipate such success xvitli. Idr Colored 
Girls. . . . ? "Oh, God. no," she says laughing. "We came here to work 
in bars. This took me totally by surprise. I'm still selling poems lor $2-5." 



CICELY TYSON: A Versatile Actress 

GOOD roles hax-e been scarce for women in general ancl almost non- 
existent for Black actresses. But Cicely Tyson has managed to put 
together an enviable recor<l of solid and sensitive character portrayals. 
Born and raisi'd in extreme poxrrtx in East llarliMU as the youngest of 
three children of William and Theodosia Tyson, Cicely's first job was 
as a secretary. However, she soon decided that "Gwl didn't put me on 
this earth to bang on a typexx riter for the rest of my life! " .A successful 
modeling career soon folloxxfd, and then an acting career which gained 
her two \'erMon Rice axxards for her theatrical performances, During a 
196.3 CBS-T\' series about social xvorkers. East Side/West Side. Ms. 
Tyson became the first Black actress to hax e a continuing role in a 
dramatic television seri.s. .\ls. Txson's major breakthrough came in 
1972 with the movie Sounder. For her dynamic portrayal of Rebecca, 
the strong, dignified and lox ing xvife of a sharecropper, Ms, Ty.son 
receixcd the Best Actress axvards of the National Soc'ety of Film C^ritics 
and the .Atlanta Festival, and u'l Academy .A\x ard nomination as best 
actress for 1972. Iloxxcver. Ms. Ty^tm's most astonishing xxork to date 
was her Emmy Axvard-xvinning p 'rformance in the title role of the 
telex'ision drama. The Autol.i.t'iraplnj of Miss Jane Pitlman. In that 
film, Ms. Tyson's portraxal coxcred n nc decades of Jam- Pittman's life. 
About her preparation for that role. Ms. Tyson has said: "I x isited old 
people. I sat and listened to them talk. I xx at^hed them xvalk. I studied 
their bodies, their hands, their exes and when I got readx^ to play one 

hundred years old. I became 
one hundretl years old." Re- 
sponding to that pi'rformance, 
film critic Pauline Kael wrote: 
"She's an actress all right, and 
as tough-minded and honor- 
able in her methods as any 
xve'x e got. . . . I'm comparing 
Tyson to the highest, because 
that's the comparison she in- 
x ites and she has earned." 



Aclrtss Cicely Tyson is oni- nF the 
more t rcattx e and xrrsalile of alt ae- 
tresst's totlay. In her titlt.- rolf in The 
Atitohivurtiiihtj iij ^^i^s jane Pittman 
(left), she charactcri/id the lift- 
of a di^^nifit'cl, proud Ulack xx-onian. 
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CLAMMA DALE: Rising Opera Star 

THIS past theater season's production of Pornij and Bps.<i hy 
the Houston Grand Opera was billed as the definitive renderint; 
of GiTslnvins 1935 opira— tlie first time the sliow liad been pre- 
sented in its entirety as the composer had intended. For many 
people, the tali, dark and beautiful soprano Clanima Dale was 
also the definitive Bess. Hut Ms. Dale almost didn't take the 
part, having performed the role unhappily with tlu- l,os .\ni;eles 
Civic Light Opera in 1974. 'I just didn't want to be a.ssociated 
with another racist put-down piece about Ulaek ix-ople." .she 
says. Before acci'pting the part, she laid down Iut own rules: 
"If I come, I'm nutnero iino. I want to control what happens to 
nie onstage." What happened onstage was a brilliant perfor- 
mance, thnisting Ms. Dale into the national limelight as none 
of lier prev ious opera appearances had done. Ms. Dale. 28. was 
horn in Chester, Pa., a Philadelphia suburb. She calls her lati' 
jazz miLsician father "the rock behind my success. " NIs. Dale's 
singing talent was noticed from the time she usetl to sing around 
the house for family and friends. "When I was in the eighth 
grade chorus, my teacher assigned us a song, and somehow- one 
voice kept sticking out." she says. "She made as sing individually 
until she found that xoicc. .\fter that, I was made soloist with the 
chorus." Following private study in high school. Ms. Dale was 
accejited at the Juilliard School, graduating in 1970. She began 
to take singing jobs wherever she could find them. "1 sang in 
madrigal groups, for drug addicts, in churches and synagogues, 
everywhere," she recalls. "I know how to hustle that way to keep 
alixe. I don't know if I could sustain as a waitress, but if I bad to, 
I could." The year 197.5 was a big one for Clamma Dale. During 
that year, she got her master's degree from Juilliard in May, 
signed a three-year contract with the New York Cit>' Opera in 
Jime, made her debut as .\ntonia in Tales of Hofftnaii in Septem- 
ber, won the coveted Naumburg award in October, and signed 
with the Houston Grand Opera for Poray anil Bess. The future'? 
.Ms. Dale says she would like to play Mimi in La Bohemc, Desde- 
mona in Othello, and Nhirguerite in Fuiist. She's also interested 
in straight dramatic roles in theater and films. 



COOKBOOKS.... 

FOR THE NOVICE COOK TO THE 
DISCRIMINATING GOURMET.... 

THE EBONY COOKBOOK 



5: 




A DATE WITH A DISH 
Freda DeKnight 

A petenniai favotitein the kitchen is THE EBONY COOK- 
BOOK. Readers of EBONY magazine have long relied on 
the monthly feature "A Date With A Dish," in which most 
of these recipes, menus, and catering inspirations first ap- 
peared. A selection from thousands cf dishes make up this 
collection of soul food recipes — new ideas and old favor- 
ites. The book has a handsome laminated jacket to pro- 
tect It from spills in the kitchen. A perfect gift for anyone. 
Iiidexod. 390 pages. ISBN.0-87485-003-7 S4.95 



THE INTEGRATED COOKBOOK 
OR THE SOUL OF GOOD COOKING 
Mary Jackson and Leila Wishart 

A black and white author join to bring you over 
150 soul food recipes — including one for whole 
opossum and original George Washington Carver 
recipes, in his own words! Also, favorite Jewish, 
Italian. Chinese. and Mexican dishes plusahistory 
of soul food, nutrition chart, and a list of recom- 
mended soul food restaurants. Recommended for 
the novice cook to the discriminating gourmet, 
who loves good food. 144 pages. 
ISBN 0-87485-047-9 Paper S3 95 




(Sony, no C.O.D.'s — please enclose payment with older.) 
vJ|<D BOOK DIVISION 

JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 

820 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 6060S 



HAVE YOUR 



POEMS 

SET TO MUSIC 



See how your v/crds can be lurned into a sonR. Sonps 
recorded, phonogfaph recotds made. Send your best 
poems or songs for prompt FREE information. 

CROWN MUSIC CO. 
1270 Broadway Studio 670 Naw York 10001 



HIDE GRAY HAIR 



EXTRA INCOME! Make $1 per SALE 



SELL INGIAViO MtUl SOCIAl StCUIITIT PtATES. 

— ~ ^ Mill.oni of n»w protpfCit avarir y»o'' 
" . .r,„llIT*orM SiNO fOI (lit UlEJ III! 




INGRAVAPLATES,DEPT.104E 

BOX 10460 • JACKSONVIllE. flA 3;?07 




DOUBLE ACTION 



/COLORS GRAY HMRBUUK 
**{2 WKSES HAIR IN PIACE 



AT YOUR DRUGGIST 




II d(uqni»! cinnol supply you srr>c) I? n^' lot Slicfc Bt.ick in- 
eludi"q nost.iqr nnti f .irtflhm, VALMOR PRODUCTS CO. 
Sill PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO. ILL. 6K16 



TOO SKINNY? 

GAIN POUNDS. ..INCHES FAST 



If vou'rr liiM skinny, thin and unili- 
weiifhc (luf to pi'or Vatinif hahitM, takp 
WATK-ON! Fafl gain* of 5-10-15 
piiurulK und mitrv tvportetl, Hflpi* fill 
out facf. arms, lejtii, bustline. enllrf 
bod^v. Rich in calorit-s, %iliiniini>. mir 
frah*. iron, en*-rtiy and ^t^vn^h 
m»rnt> plu.- other rnnlv mitrii-nt)'. Fivt 
fiaviirs in Liquid und Yahl^■t^ For frw 
Wfinht-Oaininj; lluidf. writt- ; Watc- 
On, iK-pt. W(>lo;i. «Hi Hunit-r Dr.. 
OakhriKik, 111. tt05:;i A.-k your drUK- 
Klj-t fur RcKula'" Watc-On. extra 
utrentfth Super Waie-On ur Super 
Wate-On 'I K.nerjriierf, the high po- 
tent form ofWate-On. 



SalUfaction KUarvntved or return to 
name on label for money hack. 



wate^on 



"Getting thiough 

Point is no sn^ 
Especially if you get 
cancer, as I (M' 

Lt. Robert Johnson 




"For me, the news that I had a malig- 
nant tumor in my ri^ht elbow was a 
ilouble blow. I Ic-amed it shortly after I'd 
been eleeCL-d Captain of the Army foot- 
ball team. 

Thanks to early detection and ctfec- 
tive treatment, 1 Wiis back in three and a 
half months— not playing (ixitball but 
functioning in evety other way as cap- 
tain. 1 graduated t>n time. TtxJay, I'm a 
Lieutenant in the Infantry. 

"You know, millions of peiiple like 
myself owe their lives to cancet research. 
And tliat takes money. Lots of money. 

"Tliink about it. VC'e want to wipe 
out cancer in your lifetime." 

American Cancer Society : \ 

Tins spa*.c cumnlxKcd by tlx- publisher. 
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She 
knows 



Look at her. You can tell she 
knows lierself. She's open- 
inannerccl, lively and secure. Never 
self-conscious. Not even on 
"problem" clays. 

When she has her ijeriod, she 
uses Tani|)ax tani|)ons. She knows 
they .livelier dependable protection. 
No wonies al»ut telltale sij^ns. No 
worries about odor. 




Wlien a taiu|>)n is in u.se, 
embarrassing odor does not form. 
That's why Tampax tampons do 
not contain a de<Klorant. Further- 
more, deodorants may be hamiful 
to delicate tissues, cause irritation 
or allergic reactions. 

If you're the ty\K of giri who likes 
to feel secure at all times, maybe 
Tampax tamjxjns should lx> your 
choice t(K). 

The internal protection more women trust 

-1 





MAO£ ONLY BY TAUPAX INCORPORATED. PALMER. MASS. 
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BARBARA 
ANN 

TEER: 

Producer 



B 



AHB.\R.\ Ann 
Tfcr WiLS an ac- 
tress of considera- 
ble reputation wlicn 
she decided in 1968 
that the available 
roles and overall ex- 
perienc<' of estab- 
lished theater were 
not satisfying 
enough to sustain 
her participation. Siie ga\ e up lier acting career and founded Har- 
lem's National IMack Theater, which today is inspired by what 
she calls "God-conscious art." "God-conscious art i.s the creative 
expression coining from within," says Ms. Teer. "as opposed to 
self-conscious art, which has resulted from European conditioning 
and which says tliat you have to gain external material things to 
feel fulfilled. God-conscious ai t has the iKjssibility of totiJIy trans- 
forming the thrust of Westeni theater." Uptown at 9 W. 125th 
Street. e\ecuti\'e producer Barbara .^nn Teer's NBT is actively 
itnolved in trying to create a new theater form. The group does 
not produce formal plays hut what it calls "ritualistic re\-i\als" 
binlt on religion, dance, music, incantation, and the comniunal 
experience. The performers at NBT are known not as actors but 
liberators, and otic of the purposes of the group is to enlighten 
aiidic'nce members of their own spiritual potential. During an 
NBT appearance at FE.STAC 77 in Lagos. Nigeria, the company 
jiresented Soljoiimcy into Truth, a production written especially 
for the gathering, and which electrified the audience. 

Mariah Graham: Fashion Illustrator 

THE hands of Mariah Graham, hands that once picked cotton 
and strung tobacco in Kingstree, S. C., now produce some of 
the finest editorial fashion illustrations in the country. With work 
appearing in such magazines as Vogue, Essence, Glamour, The 
New York Times Mafiazine and Cosntoiwlilan, as well iis in- 
ternational publications, Mariah Graham has become one of the 
top young illustrators in her field. .\nd she has dcnie it mostly 
through her own determination. .-Mthough she has been drawing, 
she say.s, since she was "two or three years old," her family of 
former sharecroppers nc\er really encouraged her to pursue an 
artistic career. "My people didn't think it was such a good idea," 
says Ms. Graham. "First of all. there weren't that many Black 
people in the business, and of course, coming from the rural South, 
we didn't know anyone in the business. M\^ family wanted nie to 
be a teacher. But 1 wanted to he an artist." The family migrated 
to New York City in 1964, and after Mariah finished high school, 

she won a scholar- 
ship to the School 
of \'isual Arts. After 
graduation, she 
worki'd briefly as a 
layout artist for a 
major department 
store and dnnnmed 
up freelance assign- 
ments on the side. 

Today, Mariah is 
the first and only 
black woman in the 
prestigious Society 
of Illustrators, 
through which she 
recently staged a 
well-received one- 
woman show. 





Buy direct from 
Springer— serving the 

» nation since 1937. 
CHOIR & PULPIT 
GOWNS 
All colors and color 
combinations, 
custom-tailored and 
personalized free. 
BADGES for ushers 
and organizations. 

CHECK OUR PRICES! LOWEST ANYWHERE 
Send for Catalog Today 

springer"" 

FASHION UNIFORMS 
*12 F Streat N.W. Watli.. 0. C. 2 

Please rulh me a copy of your ( ) choir robe | 

) badge ( ) other: spectly 

-catalog. 



-Zip- 



Book Authors! 

ioin our successful auUiors In a com. ■ » ■ ■ 
Plate and reitaOle publishini proiram- ' " ■ ■ 
publicity, adverttsini. riandsome books. 
Send for FICE report on your mam- 
uMpt t copy o« N«r To PlUWl TMr J 

CARLTON puns Dept. EIT 
14 FHUi «w.. Hiw Tort. 10011 




HAIR 

BREAKAGE? 




SHORT HAIR? 
DANDRUFF? 

If you suffer from any of 
these conditions, TUT 
MOW AIDI if ordered by 
mail, $4.00. Send Money 
Order or Certified Cbeck. 

No C.O.D.'t or Personal Cticclii. 

AMERICAN BEAUn PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
1123 East tpacka, Talsa, Oklikon 741M 



y SEND THIS AD FOR A | 

! LOAN bv MAIL t 



mo 



Convenient Terms 
Privacy Atsured 
Fast AIRMAIL Service 

Pay off all your bills with a convenient 
loan by mail Iron Postal Only one small 
monthly payment instead of many. Oyer 70 
years of seivice. Slate licensed Clip and 
mail this ad lor a FREE Loan Application. 

POSTAL FINANCE CO. 
Dept. 60 08 

G018 Military Ave. 
Omaha, NE 66104 



^^ity State Zip 



YOU ^^'^ ^^'^^ 

BIG MONEY 



SHOWING 
BEST SELECTION 
OF JEWELRY AND 
BEAUTIFUL 
BLACK PRODUCTS 



FREE CATALOG 
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BLACK PRODUCTS, Dept. EB-7 I 
1 632 - 7th Ave., Tampa, Fla. 33605 I 
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The Most Extraordinary 
Black Woman 
I Have Ever Known 

Four prominent Black men pay tribute to four pioneers 





MARY McLEOD BETHUNE 

THE most extraordiiian' Black woman I 
have ever known is Man' McLeod Beth- 
unc. There are dozens of other remarkable 
Black women, but Mrs. Bethune im- 
pressed me tlie most. She was born on a 
South Carolina farm in 1875, one of 17 
children, and grew up picking cotton 
from dawn to chisk. Struggling against in- 
surmountable odds, she accjuired an edu- 
cation, detennined to reahze what she 
considered God's will— becoming a mis- 
sionary in /Vfrica. When the Presbyterian 
Board informed her that it had no opening 
for her in Africa, slie was di\crted to 
Florida where, armed only with a dream 
and $1.50, she set out to build the Bethune-Cookman College-and 
succeeded. E\entually, she became an ad\ iser to U.S. Presidents, a 
consultant to the United Nations, a founder of the National Council 
of Negro Women and one of the truly great women of the world. 

Throughout her lifetime, she was Black and proud, charming, elo- 
quent and free in mind, .although born in the South where it was 
anathema for Whites to address Black women b\- the titles Miss and 
Mrs., Mrs. Bethune was never just Mary to anyone. No White person 
dared to address her any other way than as "Mrs. Bethune." Living this 
proud example in a hostile world, the fact that she was free in a segre- 
gated society, made her the most extraordinary Black woman I Iiave 
ever known. 



Dr. Btnjamin Mays 
President 
Atlanta School Board 



— Dr. Benjamin Mays 





FLORENCE 0. ALEXANDER 

MISS FLORENCE O. Alexander leaped 
the barriers of poverty, defied the im- 
pediments of economic .scarcity and be- 
came one of the best educated, most influ- 
ential leaders in the state of Mississippi 
and the nation. Graduating with honors 
fn)m some of the l)est colleges and uni- 
versities. North and South, she became 
one of the greatest cliLssr(X)ni teachers that 
Mississippi has produced, and was the 
first of her race to ha\e a full-time position 
with the Mi.ssissippi State Dept. of Edu- 
cation. She served in this capacity for 26 
years, alfi'cting some of the most mean- 
ingful achie\ ements in quality education. 

As tlie fourth child in a family of 11, .she accepted the reciuest of her 
parents to help educate the other members of the family. This respon- 
sibility she carried to completion. Now 86 years old and liv ing in retire- 
ment in Jackson, Miss., she carried on a most effective campaign for 
first class citizenship for all people by her first class and positive i)e- 
havior patterns and construetixe attitudes. Goodwill, self-respect, al- 
ways; liatred, bitterness, never. .-Ks a devout CJhristian woman, and as 
evidence of her concern for all people, she capped her career bv' serving 
as president of the Woman's Baptist State Convention of Mississippi. 
He who writes of the virtues of .American culture and the .\merican 
philosophy of freedom imavoidably celebrates Florence Octavia .Alex- 
ander. 



Or. J. H. Jackson 
President 
Natl. Baptist Convention, USA 



—Dr. J. H. Jackson 
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FANNIE LOU HAMER 



MAHALIA JACKSON 




Julian Bond 
Slate Stnator 
Georgia 



NO one wlio e\ or knew her can ever for- 
mt lier— short and stoclcy. rough- 
\oicecl. blunt and direct— a woman who 
had worked from "can to can t." wlio'tl 
raised a faniil\' and who raised "hell" all 
ox er the South. 

Fannie Lou Ilamer was born in Mont- 
gomery County, Miss., in 1917. For years, 
she chopped and picked cotton like thou- 
sands of others had done. 

But she belie\eil life had more to offer 
than working for "the man." She became 
the motiv e force for a generation of White 
and Black college students for whom a 
summer's work in Mississippi may have 
been a summer's lark until the)' met Mrs. Hamcr. 

"I'm sick and tired of being si:-k and tired," she used to sas'. In the 
end, life in Mississippi ga\e her the peaceful rest she'd been denied. 

Fannie Lou Hauler could sing. too. and when she sang "This little 
light of mine, I'm goin' let it shine," you knew that she meant more 
than the words seemed to sa\. She meant that she— unlike the civil 
rights professionals in their three-piece-suits in the Delta's summer 
sun, or the sunnner .soldiers in their artificially faded denim— was in the 
battle for life. It was a battle for her life, a life she risked time and again, 
a life exentiially sacrificed to too many years of li\ ing on the margin. 

Mrs. Ilamer had been a plantation time-keeper. Hospitalized in 1961 
for a minor operation, she awoke from the anesthesia to discover that 
the doc'or's kn fe cut more than a small tiunor— he had removed her 
womanhood, her abilitv- to have childrcMi. 

Within a year, she had taken the step that would set her apart from 
her neighbors for life. She tried to regist^T to vote. When she returned 
home, her emplov er set her few belongings in the street, and she was 
a marked woman from then on. 

Her life became a crusade. Despite infirmities, she traveled across 
the country and even to Africa, but she never forgot who she was and 
where she'd come from. 

She had a sweetness about her— she could be rough, especiallv- with 
her tongue. When offered a dirty d.'al by high representatives of the 
Democratic Party in .Atlantic City in 1964, she turned them down Hat. 
saying "We didn't come for no two seats, 'cause all of us ii tired. " She 
lived for the "all of us." As long as v»'e were tired, so was she. 

Fannie Lou Hamer was a lady i:i homespim dress wit'i a bandana to 
keep the sun away. She made a mark on tiie lives of people who never 
knew her. There may be others like her, unknown, strug'^ling un- 
heralded, but no one who knew Fannie' Lou can t\n:\'< s!ie is gone. 




Benjamin L Hooks 
Executive Director 
NAACP 



I DID not have to think twice to settle on 
Mahalia Jackson as the most extraordi- 
narv- Black women I have ever known. 

My meeting Mahalia was inevitable, I 
stippose; we both revered the church. 
Even before I had secured a law degree 
from DePaul L'niversity in Chicago in 
1948, I had the urge to preach. In fact, 
this urge was a part of my being even as 
a youngster in my hometown of Memphis, 
When I became an ordained Baptist min- 
ister in the mid-19.50s, our paths were set 
to cross. Of course I had heard the great 
gospel singer long before I met her. I 
knew she was born in poverty and raised 
in New Orleans bv' an extended and lov ing familv' through the grace 
of God. But meeting her and becoming good friends with her are events 
and memories I shall forever cherish. 

Mahalia was more than a gospel singer. She was a woman connnitted 
to God, to her beliefs that to be a C^hristian one must live the life of 
one. She refused to sing .songs other than those she believed in. And, 
of course, it is well known that she turned down fabulous money offers 
to "go commercial" aiul to sing in the great "sin palaces" of Las Vegas, 
Hollywood and New Orleans. She remained a "pure" gospel singer. 
She was a woman without much fomial training, but brilliant of 
mind and spirit. She made comparatively little money in her lifetime, 
but through thrift managed to compile a wealthy estate. 

Her dream, and mine, was to build a lasting business empire in this 
coimti-\' that would serve an everyday need of our people and be an 
inspiration to us all. Mahalia Jackson's Chicken franchise was that 
dream. .\ worthv- entorpri>e it was. I served as president of the business 
that nearly made it. but not ([uite. 

To me, Mahalia Jackson was an artist without peer. I could sit and 
•listen to her by the hour as she sang, her voice soaring to the heavens, 
a goose pimply parallel to Black poet Paul Laurence Dunbar's magical 
Ma\in(hf in hii memorable When Malitidij SitiLis. 

In conversafon, she was witty, down-to-earth, thoughtful and sensi- 
tive to otliers and her surroundings. A delightful and engaging com- 
panion, she was never dull or banal. 

If a ly one word characterizes Mahalia, it is sincerity. She was, how- 
ever, a highly complex individual, defying one-dimensional assess- 
ment or character'zation. 

Her untimelv death a few years ago was a hurtful blow. But the 
warm memories I hold of her, I shall cherish until my dying day. She 
was indied a princess amimg women. 



—Julian Bond 
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A new class of automobile that reflects 
good taste and makes good sense. 





■■ I he LeBaion is elegant 1 I hc lines 
arc very elean. color coordinates 
outstanding. Both exterior and in- 
terior are beautiful. The prices 
should give them wide appeal." — 
AbelB. Sxkes. Collcfic Prcsulctit 




"\ am impressed. I was very com- 
tbriable. I was extremely impressed 
when I found out what Ihe sticker 
price was." — Charles E. Brown, 
Ofjlcc Man(if;er 



Here is u ioiaih new class ol aiilojiiohilc . . . llic Cliisslci l.eliaioii 
Medallion 4-door. It"s a lighter, leaner Chrysler. A totally new size to 
give you more maneuverability in traffic, yet with an interior that seats 
six in comfort, its ride is smooth and quiet from the Isolated Trans- 




The Chrysler LeBaron Medallion 2-door introduces a more per- 
sonal body style. The optional Landau vinyl roof plus standard 
opera lamps give added flair. Inside, \ou can relax on optional 
genuine leather seating under the independent reading lamps. 



The new Chrysler 
LeBaron is now at your 
Chrysler- Plymouth dealers. 



(iiwsi.i:k 



VlijmoiilFi 



verse Torsion-Bar I-ronl SuspciiMoii. Noise and luai-l shock aic kept 
outside the car. Automatic transmission, power front disc brakes and 
power steering are standard. Also standard is the computer-contri>lied 
lean-burn engine for smooth performance. 




"The seats give more than enough 
comfort*. . . Chrysler has put a lot of 
effort into the comfort of its cars." — 
Barbara Brown, Fashion Coordinulor 

' Opliinml fit) 4I> Itinii \t'lil-hm * ht m It u nt ii Hit rt ul It iitttvr. 
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Ebony Photo-Editorial 



A TIME FOR WORKING TOGETHER 



FROM the time we first began talking about this special issue OD 
"The Black Woman," there was one disturbing theme which 

kept coming up. We aired it in staff meetings and we discussed 
it in liull sessions. We kept onr ears open when ue were night 
clulihing and we listemd on Imses and suhwaws. Sometimes the 
subject was treated lightly, in jest, at other times the participants 
in the discussions were deadly serious. The subject was. and it 
should come as no real surprise, the relationships between Blade 
men and Black women. 

Tlie Blacks inxolxed in the \arions discussions, coinersatinns, 
wisecracks, monologues, etc., were from a \ ariet\- of backgroimds. 
socially, economically and educationally, hut the tenor of their 
attitudes was the same. They are all conscious of a rift between 
many Black men and Black women and most seem to take it for 
granted. The theme was so prevalent that we asked psychiatrist 
Dr. Alvin Poussaint and his psychologist wife Ann Ashmore Pous- 
saint to discuss the whole piolileni. Their interview a one us on 
Page 160 and it sheds a lot of light on the subject. \Miilc the 
PoilssaintS ably treat the suhjeet in their article, tlie controversy 
crops up in some way in almost every other story in the magazine, 
even in "Strictly For Laughs" and Louie Robinson's humorous 
Ten Ways To Please Your Man." 

low Uig Has This Been Going On? 

AMONG most young Black males who at \arions times refer to 
"evil Black women" and young Black females who talk about 
"that trifling Black man," there seems to be the feeling that the 
antagonism is a somew hat new phenomenon aggrav ated by the 
rapid advancement beiny made b\ the educated BLuk woman of 
toda\-. Some women say, "Tlie\- (Black men) just can't stand seeing 
us get ahead. The\ feel threatened. " Many of the men, too, think 
of it as a new phenomenon speeded by the fact that Black women 
can't cope with their own success. 

But there are those who have a different theory, including histo- 
rian Lerone Bennett Jr, Bennett betie\ es that the problem goes 
back to the sla\ e ship, "It goes liack to the destruction of the polit- 
ical and eeonoiin'e power of Black men who conld not protect and 
provide lor themselv es or their women, he sa\ s, "What happened 
in the slave trade and in th( prolonged rape of slavery was the 
destruction of the normal balance of emotions between Black men 
and Black women. This continued after slavery and was institu- 
tionalized in lynchings and the svstematic economic debasement 
of Black men. \\liat we have to deal with, therefore, is the legacy 
of 400 vcars of systematic assault on the Black faimlv', the Black 
male and the Black female. There is nothing wrong with relations 
between Black men and women that freedom— and a little power— 
won't cure." 

No Respecter Of States 

SOME Black men and Black women feel that the antagonism 
between the male anil female becomes greater among middle 
and upper class Blacks because there is more competition between 
them as their ectMKnnic status rises. But it seems that this is not 
necessarily true. The poor Black man with limited job skills wiU 



often find himself in trouble just as soon as he loses a job and may 
have to depend, if only for a short time, on the earnings of his wife 
who mav- take a job as a domestic, [f they both work in factories, 
it is entirely possible that she will make as much as or more money 
than he and will talk about it. He liegins to feel inferior and she 
begins to lose respect for him and the couple soon finds itself in 
real trouble. The marriage begins to end &e very first time she 
says "After all, I'm bringing in as mudi money as you are." 

The NNd For Geoi Examples 

THE piol lcm of many young Blacks today lies in the fact that 
they have few modeU to follow in developing good, stable lives. 
The happily married Black couples who live normal lives usually 
influence their children to do likewise, but thev make no news. 
The young from troubled families see nothing in the news but 
troubled people ami troubled families. To read the newspaijers, 
one would believe that Black people all come from fatherless 
families, most of them on welfare and most of the children headed 
for a hfe of crime. The truth is quite the contrary. Most Blade 
families do have two parents and most Black children do get an 
education and go on to become useful citizens. The male-female 
friction between most Blacks is no greater than that for most 
Whites. Black men and lilack women do get marrii'd and raise 
families and work together and accomplish much. The four cou- 
ples on the oppo^'ite page are proof that there are couples, both 
members of which are extremely talented, who can work together 
and live together. Talented singers, songwriters and arrangers, 
Nicky Ashford and bis wife ^'alerie Simpson arc "togcthci" both 
onstage and off. Marilyn McCoo and her husband Bilk Uavis Jr. 
are making a career together as a husband and wile team in night- 
clubs and on television and Ossie Davis and Ruby Dec star in 
Stage and film productions together or separately and do poetry 
readings both live and on radio as husband and wife team. Drs. 
Kenneth B. and Mamie P. Clark are psychologists who worked to- 
gether in their own business for years as dvil rights advocates and 
human relations scholars. 

Just What Does It Take? 

THE Black man/Black wcMnan thing, today, more than ever 
before needs to be solved. Black foDc have broken doMm many 

barriers and, when the\- trulv begin to vvork together, can go far 
beyond anything thev conld have imagined even ten vears ago. 
A young couple .starting out -should learn early that in this day and 
age, it may well be that lioth partners will have to hold jobs if 
their goals are to be achiev ed. And their work should be pointed 
consdously toward goals. .More than ever before, marriage must 
be looked upon as a partnership with both partners respecting 
each other and coopcjaling v\illi each other in the accomplish- 
ment of these goals. Operating liom a solid tamilv and economic 
background. Blacks can build the solid political background which 
will make tlieir true power felt throughout tlie U.S. Thev cannot 
do it bickering over who is the smartest, who brings in ilic most 
money or "why did you look at that White girl?" This is a time 
for cooperation, a time for working together. 
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The Best Years? 

IS A WOMAN 'OVER THE HILL' AT 40? 



Is A woman over 40 "over tlie liill"? 
Can a peach grow on a watermelon x ine':' 
Absolutely not! 

It is a yesterday m\ tli tliat women ox er 40 are wailu cl up, finished 
and over tlie mythical "hill." Tlie m\ th was/is so strong and beliexed 
by everyone, including the- women, that even when in their hearts, 
minds and bodii'S they felt it was not so the\' acted in c-oncert with the 
in.\ th. But women won't be fooled again. These da\ s a woman ox er 40 
faces the middle years with confidence. "You're not getting older, you're 
getting better " is more than a commercial to the 'TOs xxoman. Medical 
science and the women's moxemcnt haxe changed her "oxer 40" years. 
The)' haxi' added years to her life because she noxx- feels differentlx' 
about herself. C^hange of life is no longer the dreaded natural occur- 
rence it used to be. .Attitudes toward xx-onien in jobs is changing: women 
can be in the home and in the (^ingress, on stage, on T\', behind the 
camera, etc. Women are looking better because they're feeHng better 
about themselves and their relationship to the xxorld. 

Women themselxes will tell you that "over 40" is not the pits. It's 
the beginning. Fortieth birthdays are milestones for women, full of 
self-searching: "Who am I. where am I going, xvliere liaxe I been?" 
They know the first 40 years were the getting, there >ears, those "xvhat 




Nancy Wilson, -10 hnlds her clauuliter Siimatitlia xvlio 
xx'iis bom in 197.'>, a year aflt-r (lie popular sinizer's niai- 
riage to tlie Re\. Wiley Biirtdii. Al riijlil. CongrtSS- 
woman Yvonnt Brathwaita Burka. 14. watche.s aK her 
tlaughtiT .Aiitimin Roxanne (r. ). born iii 197.3, swims 
with a friend. Both bad their children al ages when 
many women fear the ciinsfiinenees of childbirth. 
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is the workl I lix e in all about and hoxx' do I deal xvith it':*" years. 

M 40. you nre there. The anxieties, anxiousness, tensions of youth 
are behind xou. Voii are the xvoman xou'xe become, and learning to 
live with her and liking her is xvhat it's all about. For many women, 
the past 20 of the 40 years were spent taking care of families, raising 
children, getting a career together and facing the challenges of jobs, 
and now it's time for a break, a change. That's natural. Exerxthing 
changes, ex en change. 

At 40. a xxoman can weep for lost youth or she can smile and blow 
out the candle on her birthday cake and make a xvish for 40 more. 
This is the birthday you'x e spent a lifetime getting to. This is the pause 
to celebrate yon. Time to mellow out. Do things for you. The now you. 
Lost x'outh laments are out. Of course, this is easier said than done. 
But it's necessarx . There is nothing more boring than a person talking 
about what they used to haxe or hoxx' they used to l(K)k. It's where 
you're at now. how you look iioir. 

A fexv years ago, I xxent on the Orient Express. There was a world 
of difference from xvhat it xvas and what it had been. Folks kept telling 
me, "You should haxe seen her when she was younger; she was an 
empress. ' Nobody xvanted to deal with the train as it was, fix it up, 
make it look better, etc. The\- all lamented what she was. How she 
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A well-known Black woman writer 
says that notion is 'a yesterday myth' 



VEHTA MAE SMART GROSVENOR 

used to look. This past May she was derailed. Made her last trip. I 
think if they had dealt with her as she was, helped her get together, 
she'd still be running. AH I'm trying to say is that it's about what you 
w, not what you icas. 

Looks arc not all there is to being over 40, but it's the first thing 
on everybody's mind. "She doesn't look her age." "She looks good for 
her age." "How old did you say you were':'" "Does she or doesn't she?" 
Most women who say they don't feel over 40, and tell tlieir ages, find 
out that folks will make some comment like one of those. It's obviously 
best to keep your age to yourself when dealing with folks who need 
to update the cliches and their thinking about the "o\ er-40 " woman. 
"A woman who will tell her age will tell anything," my Cousin Flossie 
used to say. Cousin Flossie was over 40 when I first kniew her. She 
looked the same as long as I knew her. She was a beauty; her skin 
Wits smooth as a Georgia peach. What her beauty secrets were, I 
never knew. She never talked about them. I do know she used vanishing 
cream, cold cream and nut brown powder. Cousin Flossie didn't 
smoke but she did drink. Hard work was her exercise. Her figure was 
stout but solid and firm. Cousin Flossie was ageless. After being 
widowed twice, she had several beaus that were known to "sleep over," 
although nobody spoke on it I never heard Cousin Flossie speak of 




Etta Meten Barnett (above) and Lena Hornt arc con- 
sidered by many to be amoiiK the most beauliful and 
creative women in tlie world. Mrs. Barnett, 76, is a 
former singcr-actrcss who now h\ es in Chicago and is 
active in community groups and African-American 
affairs. The legendary Ms. Home, 60, remains one of 
the popular singing stars on the international stage. 



By VERTA MAE SMART GROSVENOR 

wrinkles, age spots, etc. She just kept on looking the same and not 
seeming to worry about it. Which is why I could ne\'er understand 
why she didn't want to tell her age. It seemi-d to me that if \ ou looked 
that good would be proud to tell \()ur age. I asked Cousin Flossie 
about it and she said. "If you tell folks how old you are, and you look 
good, folks will talk about you like a dog aroimd other people. "She 
might look good to you, but she's such-and-such age. I know that for 
a fact 'cause she told me, and a woman don't lie on herself, especially 
about her age. do she':"' .\nd if \'()u don't look good and tell, they talk 
about yon like a dog. 'She says she's such-and-such age, but I don't 
belie\e it, bad as she look.' So a woman over 40 should never tell her 
age." 

Cousin Flossie knew what she was talking al)out. In this youth- 
oriented society, you can't fault the woman who fears 40, the inimical 
wrinkles, stomach bidges and all the rest that comes with age. The 
fear of aging is strong. Wrinkles, bulges, age spots, stretch marks all 
mean the end of romance. Remember Helen Trent. She was worried 
at 35. 



T! 



HE approach of 40 is so devastating that nerx'oas breakdowns and 
deep depression during this period are common. Heavy drinking. 
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'Over the Hill' At 40? c..»..ed 

reliance on tranquilizers, and professional help is the onl\' way out 
for some. A 45-year-old woman tells how she dealt with reaching 40. 
"I was stimned to find myself 40 years old. VV'hi'u 1 was 25, I ne\ er 
even thought ahout .30. Remember "Don't trust anyone o\ er 3()'? .-Vftcr 
30, I don't know what I thought I could do to escape 40, but becoming 
"middle age" just never occurred to ine. I had a ver\- good body and 
I thought it would always be like that. Forty-ish and middle-age spread 
stunned me. I was so depressed on my birthday 1 didn't see anyone, 
wouldn't answer the telephone, didn't even get out of bed. 1 drank a 
bottle of wine alone, was absolutely miserable. It .seemed like the end 
of the world. 1 couldn't get myself together at my job either. I started 
messing up there and in my personal life. The more depre.ssetl I be- 
came, the more iny persona! and professional relationships deteriorated. 
So much so that I was in danger of losing my job, family and friends. 
That shocked me back. It wasn't easy, but I did it. I realized finally 
that "40" was a state of mind. One of my biggest fears was that I would 
ne\ er get married again because I was 'over the hill.' \\'ho would want 
nie? Finally, I had to say to myself that I was such a miserable human 



being carrying on al)out being forty-ish that I wouldn't want me either. 
So I counted my blessings and have tried to deal with the changes that 
have come with middle age. Still, the hardest is the less-than-perfect 
body." 

Who will adore a woman with a less-than-perfect body'? 
Who will woo a fat belly? 

Who will kiss a wrinkled neck? Adore sagging breasts? 

Single women wonder if he will ever arrive. .Married women fear 
that he will leave for a younger woman. 

A not-too-long-ago-turned-40-married-woman speaks on how she 
went through the changes, ".\fter 40, the biggest question in my mind 
was not how I was going to spend the second half of my life but will 
and when will my husband leave me for a younger woman? I spent days 
fantasizing about the younger woman I 'knew' he was seeing on his 
job. Even though he insisted that there was no younger or older woman 
ill his life. I was constantly on his case. Was that a younger woman 
who called and hung up when I answered? Was I still attractive to 
him? When he stayed out late, habits that he had all along, 1 was cx-rtain 
he was with her. I was so up-tight and acted so crazy that we were 
drifting apart and I was sending him straight into the arms of a younger 
woman. It took me a year to get it together, but I did. I learned to li\ e 
with being 40-plus, e\'en with my stretch marks, slight midriff bulge 



and a few wrinkles. I am happy. Plu.s, I still got my husband." 

WHILE Black women "don't show their ages fast," wrinkles, age 
spots and ail the rest come sooner or later. Laugh lines that once 
were interesting turn into map lines leading nowhere. No creams in 
the world will take them awa\'. They might lielp retard them, but they 
will come, like 40 will come. There are more anti-wrinkle moisturizers, 
lotions and creams on the market than yovi can shake a stick at. Some 
work, some don't. Like ain thing el.se, it all depends on the face. Doc- 
tors say that the best way to tell if you are going to wrinkle much over 
40 is to look at your mama and the other women in your family. There 
are no anti-wrinkle potions, but what you eat definitely affects how 
your skin looks. Your diet plays an important part in healthy, youthful 
looking skin. Flowing caftans will hide the figure, and hair dyes and 
wigs will take care of the hair, but there's no way to hide the skin. 
Many o\er-40 women have changed their eating habits and found 
a way to good skin. Less red meat. More fish and fowl. No heavy 
sauces, drinking, jiuik and fried foods. Plenty fresh \egetables and 
fruit. Of course, as we all know, healthy skin care should start before 



Diahann Carroll, 42, lia.s thv face, 
fij;ure and vit.ility of a woman 
in her 20s. She is extremely 
careful of her diet, exercises 
regularly, and (left) pays care- 
ful attention to grooming. Tlie 
movie-TV-stagc star was wid- 
owed earlier this year when her 
husband, Robert A. DeLeon, 
was killed in an auto crash near 
their home in Beverly Hills. Ca. 



40. A balanced diet at any age is the way to do it. Remember, it wasn't 
raining when Noah built the Ark. 

To deal with the natural consequences of living, many Black women 
are having cosmetic surgery. The over-40 Black face is being lifted. 
Stomachs are being flattened and breasts tightened up. Some women 
have their perfec-t bodies of age 2.3 recreated. Some women who never 
had perfect l«>dies to start with can't afford but desire cosmetic surgery. 
Let nature take its course. "Yes, the body changes is the most difficult 
one," said a 45-year-od woman with a sense of humor. "I used to think 
I was cute when I wore midriffs, halter and shorts. I was so proud of 
my little figure, and tlien 1 went "over the hill," she laughed, "and I 
can't wear them anymore. Of course, I could wear them, but I would 
look like a fool. There are some women who will wear anything at 
any age. but I am not one. I still get jealous when I see the young wom- 
en in midriffs and halters and shorts, but I've accepted my new figure. I 
just remind myself one day they, too, will be over 40." 

The together woman over 40 is into jogging, biking, rope jumping (a 
new fad), as well as health clubs. For some it's a routine from the 
before-40 years. However, mos't women are doing it for the first time. 
Many say that they never had time to just do for themselves. The 
pressures of families and jobs took up all of their time. One woman 
said, "I suppose I did have the time, but I didn't think I did. It didn't 
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Riunite 

BIANCO 




it, lover. There's nothing as naturally refreshii^ as cool Riunite 
f Because Riunite is pure and natural as the sun itself. Riunite Red and Ros^ are 
blessed by the sun, too. So when things heat up, keep your cool, iovec 

It's only naturaL ^ 



1977 The House of Banfi, Farmingdale, N.Y., Fine Wine Merchants Since 1919 



Copyhghiu^ i \ j.li ,ai 
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'Over the Hill' At 40? Cofffinned 

occur to inc tliat I could take time to go to the health chib without 
feeling guilty about it. Someone gaxe me a membership in the health 
club and I almost didn't use it because of the way I thought about 
myself. Going to the health club, tin- sauna, massages and all that was 
something I thought only rich White women did. However, after the 
first time I went 1 was hooked. I could have kicked myself for not 
hav ing done it sooner. There was no reason that I couldn't take time 
out for m)'self to be good to myself." 

Looking and feeling good, taking tare of yourself, accepting a few 
bulges and stretch marks as natural, and knowing that there arc 
worse things to ha\e than a few wrinkles in \-onr face, can make the 
"over 40" years as \ital, maybe e\en more \ ital, than tiie ones before. 
Positive thinking over 40 is important. E.ssential. 

WHEN folks ask if a woman is over the hill," what they really mean 
is can she cut the mustard! According to the doctors, over 40 she 
cuts it hrltrr] "The problem is finding someone to cut it with," says 
one woman. ".Most men my age (46) want younger women, so 1 find 
my-self spending nights out with the girls or dating younger men." 
Moms Mabley used to say, "The only thing an old man can do for me 
is tell me where a young one is." Moms was right on the money! More 
anil more younger men and over-40 women are together. Over-40 
women who date or are married to or hooked up witli younger men 
say that they are without the hangups of their peers. The younger men 
say that the\' appreciah- the styh' of a together older w(mian— "None of 
the silliness and self-involvement that the young girls have." Most of 
the \-ounger men do not fit the stereotypes "lie's making a fool out of 
her," "He's a gigolo. . . . He only wants her for her money," etc. Nor 
is the over-4() woman fitting into the stereotypical "She's making a 
fool out of herself," etc. A woman in lier late 40s who has had a five-year 
relationship with a man very much younger tlian hi'r says. "Our re- 
lationship has lasted because he's less involved with playing the power 
game and he likes women. The men of my generation .\) want to own 
me and B) don't seem to like women as people. My young man 
lets n)e do my thing, and it is not a threat to him nor do my experiences 
intimidate him. " 

While society is seeing and accepting more of these rplati(niships, 
you still have some unenlightened folks who want to know, "What does 
he see in her'!* She's old." 

What doca he sec in lierr* The younger man— and the older ones who 
have the good taste to appreciate a woman over 40— sees in her a mel- 
low, fascinating person. She has the wisdom of her years, knows how 
to please and treat a man. She's a mature woman with self-assurance. 
She knows how to carry herself, and because she knows who slie is 
slu' has the time and patience to li.sten to the otiu'r person. She has 
found her "look" and is extremely attractive. Her charm and poise and 
wit took time to develop. She can hold her o« ii. She has mystery. She 
has much to oiler to herself, her man and her couunimity. 

Komance is not all that the o\er-40 woman deals with. It is not 
the only way she expresses herself She docs everything, is into every- 
thing, and is ev erywhere. She keeps busy. Slie's travelling, on the stage 
making comebacks, going to .schools and universities, and opening 
restaurants. Women over 40 are starting tivw careers, jobs and familii's. 
One unmarried mother had her first babv' on her 40th birthday. Asked 
if she was afraid of motherhood, she said, "Ves and no. Yes, for the 
same reason any mother of any age is. No, not because of my age. My 
doctor gave me the green light and I had a very healthy pregnancy, 
except in the ninth mouth I became very nervous and anxious. I had 
nightmares. .-Ml the old wives tales of my childhood haunted me (sup- 
pose the baby is deformed, retariled or stillborn). However, she was 
born health). My family and friends have been supportive, except for 
one who told me that I was cra/y to have a chiltl so late in life. She 
said. 'When the child is 14, you'll be .54. You won't be able to handle 
it.' But I think 1 will." 

Black women over 40 think they can handle it. Know they can. 
"Over the hill" at 40 is an attitude. \ state of mind. You're only as old 
as you look and feel, anti millions of black women are feeling good. 
Looking good. Going into the middle years with grace. Black women 
are strutting their stuff— over the hill and into the prime of life valley. 

Hemember the old .song that said, "A woman of less than 40 is a raw 
girl. It takes 40 jears for a woman to do her stuff.' 
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date with 
a dish 




You can perk up the refreshments at any nu't-lini^ of itu- ^irU with aii\ or alt of llir t,i>t> .tiid Miiiisu.i] tl slics and drinks sluiwn ahovt-. 1 In \ ate I ( IcK-kwisi.' from tUv 
Ifft ) pina tolatia, frosty fntit uitli ^i-Iatiii. ix'tit fours, (.liiilrd fiiNh fruits, barlx.tued finger rihs and Creole shrimp. Vou can mix and match them at your next party. 

FOR BRIDGE, BACKGAMMON OR RAP SESSIONS 

Serve your friends bright, tasty, unusual refreshments at your next function 



IF the next iiiottiiii; of your Iiridijc or hackfjanimoii 
clul), civic cominitti'c or rap scssioniiig friends will 
be heltl at your liouic. serve the ladies soTuetlniit; other 
than the usual coffee and hors d'oeuxres. For an iii- 
terestiiit; sur])ris<-. you niiizht whip up some soulful 
barbecued finsier ribs or bake some tantali/ing petit 
fours. You can create a full meal with tlie Creole shrimp 
or just treat them to a pina colada and petit fours. 
These dishes are perfett for the woman on the ^o 



who doesn't have a leisurely day to spend over thi' 
stove, and tlie ladies in your j^roup will enjo\' the 
chan!{e-()f-pace refreshments. .Another adde<l attrac- 
tion is that yini won't have to spend Iiours shoppins; 
at specialty stores for the iiigri'dients bccau.se most 
of them can be found in your refrigerator or at your 
neighborhooil supermarket. 

A bright floral arrangement on \ onr tabic will make 
the food look even better. 
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Contr'nued on Popg 1S2 



How do kids love Kool-Aid ? 

Brand Soft Drmk Mix 

Preferably in their own glass. But anyone else's, or a paper cup, will do. Kids 
love Kool-Aid after school. After jumping rope. After cleaning their room. After 
almost anything. Kids love Kool-Aid when its raining. When they're watching TV. 
Playing cards. And playing games. When they're good. And when they're sorry 
for being bad. Kids love Kool-Aid anytime. Anyplace. 

Moms love unsweetened Kool-Aid because it's economical. About 12<" 
a quart. Because it's easy to prepare. Just add sugar and water. Because 
it has 15% U.S. RDA of Vitamin C. That's good. And because kids love it. 
Get some Kool-Aid Brand Soft Drink Mix. It's pretty terrific. 



Look at it this way: 
You bought your son a 
$2;000 guitar and amp. 
to earn $25 a weekend. 
And you're still 
drinking ordinary Scotch? 




86 PROOF BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY-RENFIELDIMPOHTERS, LTD., N Y. 




Craola shrimp: Santc 2 
U)s. uncooked shrimp, 1 
chopped onion, 2 stalks 
chopped celery, 1 clove 
garhc, 1 Kreen pepper, 
salt, pepper, dash cay- 
enne and 3 this, short- 
ening for 10 min. Add 
15 oz. can tomato sauce, 
simmer. Add Ji c. water, 
% tsp. basil, 2 c. cooked 
rice and simmer until in- 
gredients are hot. Add 
grated cheese and ser\'e. 





Barbtcued finger ribs: Heat !i c. vegetable 
oil in 10 or 12 in. skillet. Add 1 tsp. garlic, 
2 < hopped onions and cook for 4 min. stir- 
ring constantly. Combine 6 oz. can tomato 
paste and !1 c. white vinegar and add to 
skillet. Stir in 1 tsp, salt, 1 tsp. basil, !i c. 
strained honey, Ja c. lieef slock, Ji c. Worces- 
tershire sauce and 1 tsp. dry mn.stard. Mi.x 
and simmer unco\ered over low heat for 10 
to 15 min. Remove from heat. Cook spare- 
ribs on your outside grill or in the oven bast- 
ing with sauce. Smother in sauce and serve. 




Pitla Colada: In a shaker, 
combine the following 
ingredients: 3 shots of 
liincapple juice, 1 shot 
coconut syrup, 2 shots 
mm, dash of lemon 
juice, dash heavy cream, 
dash powdered sugar. 
Add cni.shed ice and 
shake well. Garnish 
with maraschino cherry. 
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CaaHaaa<) ea Pas* IS4 



A good, hot family dish with meat* 
Now about 25 a serving* 



With Chef Boy-ar-dec Beef Ravioli, yoii get over 
five ample servings for about 25c each in our economi- 
cal 40-oz. family size. Only pennies more per ser\'ing 
with our popular 15-oz. can. 

Your family will lo\'e those big, tender macaroni 
pies, bulging with a juicy beef filling and smothered in 
a tangy tomato sauce. 

Boy oh boy, w hat a meal! And boy oh boy, what a 
price! Beef Ravioli from Chef Boy-ar-dee. 



Ravioli 



LOSE POUNDS 



& INCHES 



'TAKE JUST 
rCAPSULE DAILY | 
[with Thinz*Span^ 

^Reducing Plan/ 

Effective "thinz" 
appetite control 

principle used for 
over 25 years 

Lose pounds and inchvs 
with Thinz-Span* Re- 
ducing Plan with Thinz- 
Span timed-action cap- 
sules, when overweighl 
is due to overeating 
Thinz' users report suc- 
cess: Mr. & Mrs. H.. Des 
Moines, lost 48 pounds 
together— Mrs. K.. Si. 
Paul, lost 45 pounds — 
Mrs. T.. Michigan, lost 
40'^ pounds — Mrs. G., 
Chicago, lost 30 pounds, 
etc., etc. 



"Water Pill" helps 
avoid pre-perlod 
"weighty-water 
bloat: ^ 

Lose pound 
after pound of ex- 
cess body water 
with gentle, fast- 
acting Diurex 
Water Pills. Now. 
Diurex ' ( medi- 
cated) helps to 
prevent and to re 
lieve the pressure- 
caused low backache, headache, 
puffiness and body bloat . . . as- 
sociated with your pre -menstrual 
or menstrual cycle. Ask for 
Diurex Water Pills (Regular 
Formula), or, Diurex-2 with 
IRON to help replace tost men- 
strual iron. 




"•Puffy 
^Puffy 



thjz-span 



dm _t trALe 
lurex 
■ - ^ 



Jj BETWEEN MtAl.S 
IwllStletS ai'^^'^^ WaUtl«U* R^duc 
I "jing Plan Gum. inslrad 

ijof reachiniiforsnack<i.to 
■ help curb your appetite 



Fcm-Prcn* Pain 
Pills help relieve* 
menstrual pain, 
cramps, "Blues". 



If you prefer the more natural, reducing 

approach, as manv do, then, the Thinz nACK-TO 
^fATlJRK• Reducing Plan is for you. It combines 
I,ecithin. Kelp. Cider Vinefrar. BG, with effective, appe- 
tite-curbing aids. You're satisfied with fewer calories 
at meals and snack time a nr^. a -turec 



Get these effective products at all drug counters 




SECURITY DOORS 
Beautiful Ornamental Security 

Antique Gold & Block Finish 
Initoils In Minutes 
Fits in 1 V] " space between 
Storm Door & Regulor Door 
Room For Door Knob 
Measure Width 
Wood 10 Wood 
*1— 35.34" W < 72" H 
*1 — 33-34" W X 72" H 
*3 — 31-32" W X 72" H 
OliMbuteri Wanted 

HEAVY DUTY MFG. 

6106 S. WESTERN 
CHICAGO, IlllNOIS 




$89.95 

N« CCD, 

CO., INC. 

AVE, 
60636 



ROOTS 




NOWI ntOCUUM TOUR 

ANCf smr raouDiT 

WITH THIS GOLDEN • 



African 
Heritage 
Medallion 



i 

CRfATEO TO HONOR 
YOUR AFRICAN ROOTS! 
•ISKGold electroolaled Sueol Send only 

Silver Dollar 

HERITAGE CREATIONS. Oept E $3.93 
PO Bos 6361. Hollywood. Fla 33021 No 
FREE CHAIN 1 GIFT BOXI Cotf* 



Help Your 
Skin Tone 
Look Even 
Again! 

Say BE-GONE" 
to Dark Patches, 
Spots, Freckles, 
From Neglect, 




* Bad Credit No Problem 

* Not a Loan Company 
4- Applications Accepted 

up to $10,000 



INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE, deol. M 71 

1819 W. Osborn Rd., Phoenix. Ariz. 8S012 

I 72 Taunton Ave,. £. PfOvittenrs. R,l 0291-i 
325 2nd Ave. N.. Great Falls. Mont. 59403 
433Carondelet St., New Orleans, Ld. 70130 



Weather. 

>o(i and snuMth II wind, miii, 
ram (H iic^icci ha-- ftihlwJ you tif .1 
Imch LVEN TONF BtM TlH I 
SKIN V.I.U- for Bt^iONI SKIN 
rONhRC RI AM Try M.me lot h' 
ni^hiv \\ you tinve itiiiv dark bh'i.tu 
paithcv, avliy spots, (rrckly. iiocm : 
lonrd hlcmistics wiilc for H|- t".(^M 
SKIN TONtR CRI-.AM Vour ru.. 
and IIOI.I MliST Ol linpm-L' 
vttur natural twn skin lone and 
appear >ou«bi.-i Vnur mirtoi mu ' 
rcs(al a 1o%c1icr. kisvablr. srrhHflh. 
even toned skin Vihi musi be pi'M;iici> 
plexMrd *ilh ihis new fitrmnla IT VIL'ST 
BF THF BbSI VET li be sent to sou 
all mixed and rcad> 10 use Miih easy directions M ilhin III 
niithis your skin in youi miirof and ihe touch of yout ftngcts 
must ama/r you or youi money ba^k Vou can'i lose Wriie lor 
n. Jusi send youi name and addros. On dcltsery 10 you pay 
onlv S2 plus C O D and posiajie s'harne. or belter sull jusi 
mail 52 KioM Medal pays ihc poMagcl M *ill to*ci 
cseryihin)! Join ihc thri*n((s that emos Tine Gnld Medal scr- 
u.e ((-i l«;iWRir( H> 

GOtD MEDAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept. 239 1 5 Hoover Street 
Inwood, Long Island. N.Y. 11696 

KHJ:F. - ketFular cuMnmcf- alwavs get; 

t.old Medal's I aicsi Booklet ol Hair Siylcs. Skin. Scalp and 
Htnlv Foimlaiions. Idea, and Svsicms cvcr\ J months, NEW 
IRIl NUS JLST WRMF lOK I REt I A TEST INTRODUC- 
10R> ISSIF \UKl I OVI 1 INFSSHAPPtN TOVOU. 




Frosty fmH wHh nlilim 

Clull tliree 3 oz. pkgs. 
of dilfcrent flavored Rel- 
atin till it sets. Flake 
iSelatin and mix with 
i^niall anicHints of canned 
or fresh [waches, pears, 
pineapple, strawberries 
and hanana.s. Place 
small amounts either 
in layers or randomly 
placetl in a clear I>owI. 
Chill 20 nn'n. and serve. 




Petits fours: Bhnd -IVs c cake Hour, 

1 Lsp. salt. Add )s c. soft shorteninj;. 

2 min. at medium speed. Add S c. 
more min. scriipiny howl frerpiently 
X I in. jell) roll pan. Bake at 350° 
into 1)3 in. .squares. FrostingI Mix 
5 this, com synip and 1 tsp. vanilla 
boiler. Reniove from heat. Frost c 
bottom. To frost tops, set cakes on c 
from a small cup over tops sf> that 



IJi c. sugar, 3H tsp. balcing powder and 
% c. milk and 1 tsp, vanilla extract. Beat 
milk and 4 nnlK'uten eyg whites. Beat 2 
. Pour into greased and floured 15)4 x 10)4 
F. for about 25 min. Cool in pan and cut 
I c. sifted powderetl sugar. 5 this, water, 
and heat until lukewarm in top of double 
ake squares upside down so crust is on 
■ooling rack over hirge Imwl. Pour frosting 
ntire cake is covered at the same time. 



Catsar salad 1 Wash leaves of 2 meditmi-sized heads of romaine lettiice. Dry 

and chill. Cut loaf of Italian bread into IJa in. slices. Remove crusts and cut 
into Us in squares to make croutons. Heal 4 this, vegetable oil and add CTOti- 
tons, broNMiing them on all sitles. Remove pan from heat and add 1 tsp. 
chopped garlic. Drain Imth on pajwr towels. Place 2 eggs into boiling water 
{(►r 10 seconds, remove and set aside. Scatter lettuce into bottom of large salad 
bowl. Add Jh tsp. salt. !s tsp. pepper. c. ()li\ e oil and toss. Then break eggs on 
top of salad, add 4 this, lemon juice and mix all of the ingredients again until 
lettuce is thoroughly coatetl « ith dressing. Adtl I c. freshly grated Pamiesan 
cheese and anchovies and mix once again. Scatter with croutons and serve. 
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Are You Helping Your Students 
Get A Head Start In Life? 

You can with EBONY Jr! 



Make teaching easier for you and learning more fun for 
your students. Say goodbye to bored students and dull 
lessons. Use Ebony Jr! to add excitement to your classes. 
Ebony Jr! provides a lively format for teaching Black 
history, language skills, metric measurements, science 
and current events. So, make Ebony Jr! part of your 
curriculum and help your students get a head start in life. 
They'll love it and you will, too! As an extra added bonus, 
for each paid subscription. Ebony Jr! will contribute to 
your school fund. 

For details about the Ebony Jr! school special, write to; 
Ebony Jr! 

Public Affairs Representative 
820 8. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, III. 60605 





June Murphy, a 7967 Eboxv Fashion Fair model. 
i;//V/c.s clou n a Parisian runwai/ dispkiyinu. an Ytes Sf. 
Laurent ()ri;j.inal ruffled roektad ensemble. June is 
based in America's modelin<^ capital; Sew York City. 



SUCCESSFUL BLACK 
MODELS IN EUROPE 

Dark girls are 'in' this season 
BY EUNICE W. JOHNSON 

BASIC Black is very "in" with the Europeans these days. 
Gorgeous, Hthe cocoa and caramel Black models are 
appearing in every European fashion capital in showings 
from ready-to-wear to haute couture, including London, 
Florence, Milan, Rome and Paris. 

Emilio Puccf originated the Black trend in 1965 when 
he selected two EbOxNY Fashion Fair models to appear in 
his show at the Pitti Palace in Florence, Italy. This was the 
first time in history that Black models had graced a Euro- 
pean fashion runway. 

The following pictures of the Fall 77/78 ready-to-wear 
collections in Europe show the use of Black models abroad. 

Urs Ahhaus typifies the Black male models who are 
also very much in vogue these days. He and Kira 
Rober model spotted Guanaco fur coats designed 
by Revillon for their Fall '77/78 Parisian collection. 
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Long-limbcd Tanya Dennis knocks out a press audi- 
ence in Paris uhilc swirlin;^ by in an Yves Sf. Laurent 
cocktail < iisrnd)l(\ The dress jeaturrs the popidar off- 
thc-shouldcr neckline with a full skirt and ruffled hem. 




Continued on Neif Page 157 




Grace Jones mes- 
merizes her audi' 
cure hij displayiiiii 
the front view of 
a iniillicolor circular 
knit by designer 
Kansai \'amamolo. 



T all and tan Jan Stephenson jets all ocer 
Europe on modeling as.\i;:nntents. She is based 
in London and is slioivn here niodelinfi a 
chic striped ensemble for Missoni of Mihoi. 



Grace and defiance 
are the trademarks 
of model Jan Maitl- 
en. She strolls (Uncn 
the runwaij in ( ii- 
fiaro's shawl ensem- 
ble in his 'TTI'JH 
Parisian collection. 
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20th ANNUAL 

EBONY FASHION FAIR 

City and Stale Dale 
Spring 1978 Itincrdry 

Kankakee, IL Thurs., |an. 12 

Springfield, IL Fri., )an. li 

leflerson City, .MO Sal., )an. 14 

Wichita, KS Sun., Jan. 15 

Springfield, MO Tues., |an. 17 

Paducah, KY Thurs., (an. 19 

Lexington. KV Fri., |an. 20 

Nashville, TN Sat., |an. 21 

Birmingham, AL Sun., |an. 22 

Florence, AL Tues., |an. 2-1 

Huntsville, AL Wed., Ian. 25 

Anniston, AL Thurs., jan. 26 

Montgomery, AL Fri., |an. 27 

Pensacola, FL Sal., )an. 28 

Tallahassee, FL Sun., |an. 29 

Valdosta, CA Tues., Ian. 31 

Gainesville, FL Wed., Feb. 1 

St Petersburg, FL Thurs., Feb 2 

jacksonville, FL Fri., Feb. 3 

Orlando, FL Sal., Feb. 4 

Melbourne, FL Tues., Feb. 7 

ft Lauderdale, FL Thurs, Feb. 9 

Miami, FL Fri., Feb. 10 

West Palm Beach, FL . . . Sat., Feb. 11 

Djytona Beach, FL Sun., Feb. 12 

Brunswick, CA Tues, Feb 14 

Savannah, CA Wed., Feb. 15 

Athens, CA Thurs., Feb. 16 

Columbia, SC Fri., Feb. 17 

Florence, SC Sat., Feb. 18 

Charleston, SC Sun., Feb. 19 

Macon, CA Tues., Feb 21 

Albany, CA Wed , Feb 22 

Dolhan, AL Thurs., Feb. 23 

Biloxi, MS Fri., Feb. 24 

lackson, MS Sat., Feb. 25 

Baton Rouge, l.A Sun , Feb. 26 

Lake Charles, LA Tues., Feb. 28 

Alexandria, LA Wed., Mar. 1 

Monroe, LA Thurs , Mar. 2 

Pine Bluff, AR Fri., Mar. 3 

Memphis, TN Sat., Mar. 4 

Little Rock, AR Sun., Mar. 5 

Greenwood, MS Tues., Mar. 7 

Shreveporl, LA Wed., Mar. 8 

Tyler, TX . Thurs., Mar. 9 

Fort Worth, IX Fri., Mar. 10 

Houston, TX Sat., Mar 11 

Dallas, TX Sun , Mar. 12 

Austin, TX Tues., Mar 14 

San Antonio. TX Wed , Mar 15 

Waco, TX Thurs., Mar. 16 

Texarkana, TX Fri., Mar. 17 

Tulsa, OK Sal., Mar. 18 

Oklahoma City, OK . . . Sun., Mar 19 

Wichita Falls, TX Tues., Mar. 21 

Amarillo, TX Wed., Mar 22 

Albuquerque, NM . . . Thurs., Mar. 2 3 

Tucson, AZ Fri., Mar. 24 

Phoenix, AZ Sal., Mar. 25 

Las Vegas, NV Sun , Mar 26 

Fresno, CA Tues , Mar, 28 

Bakersfield, CA Wed., Mar 29 

San Bernardino, CA Fn , Mar il 

San Diego, CA Sat., Apr. 1 

Los Angeles, CA Sun., Apr. 2 

Anaheim, CA Tues., Apr. 4 

Oxnard, CA Wed., Apr. 5 

Monterey, CA Thurs., Apr. 6 

San lose, CA Fn., Apr. 7 

Sacramento, CA Sal., Apr. 8 

San Francisco, CA Sun., Apr. 9 

Oakland, CA Mon., Apr. 10 

Stockton, CA Tues., Apr. 11 

Portland, OR Fri., Apr. 14 

Seattle, WA Sal., Apr. 15 

Denver, CO Sun., Apr. 16 

Colorado Springs, CO. Mon., Apr. 17 

Omaha, NB Fri., Apr. 21 

Des Moines, lA Sal., Apr. 22 

Minneapolis, MN Sun., Apr. 23 

Wali rloo, lA Tues., Apr. 25 

ticket prices include a subscription 
to EBONY or |ET 




Dnri.i Smith carrien off Issry Mii/ake'fi miiltholor uoot stceatcr 
with plenty of sass. The bulhf outfit i.v complimented liij malchinfi 
lefii^ii'tls mill tall, cuffed boots. It is the kind of outfit worn to 
ward off the chill and bring on the backward admiring i;/«/icc's. 

Cathy Belmont, a 19tiH Ebony Fashion Fair model, displaijs a 
dariufi Chloc desinncd by Karl La-i.crfeld. Sin<iinfX and dancinfi 
are amonsx her other attributes and slie appears at the famous 
Folies Bergcre in Paris when she is not modeling designer clothes. 




20th ANNUAL 
EBONY FASHION FAIR 

City and Slate Date 
Fall 1977 Itinerary 

joliet, IL Wed., Sept. 7 

Elgin, IL Thurs., Sept. 8 

Milwaukee, Wl Fri., Sept. 9 

Ft. Wayne, IN Sat., Sept. 10 

Columbus, OH Sun., Sept 11 

Akron, OH Tues., Sept. 13 

Reading, PA Wed., Sept. 14 

Binghamton, NY Thurs., Sept. 15 

Wilmington, DE Fri., Sept. 16 

Atlantic City, Nj Sat., Sept. 17 

Trenton, N| Sun., Sept. 18 

Englewood, N| Tues., Sept. 20 

Stamford, CT Wed., Sept. 21 

Providence, Rl Thurs., Sept. 22 

Hartford CT Fri., Sept. 23 

New Haven, CT Sal., Sept. 24 

Boston, MA Sun., Sept. 25 

Springfield, MA Tues., Sept. 27 

Albany, NY Wed., Sept. 28 

Morristown, Nj Thurs., Sept. 29 

Newark, N) Fri., Sept. 30 

Hempstead, NY Sat., Oct. 1 

New York, NY Sun., Oct. 2 

Ml. Vernon, NY Tues., Oct. 4 

Icrsey City, N| Wed., Oct. 5 

Staten Island, NY Thurs., Oct. 6 

Brooklyn, NY Fri., Oct. 7 

Philadelphia, PA Sat., Ocl. 8 

Baltimore. MD Sun , Oct 9 

Silver Spring. MD Tues , Oct 11 

Dover, DE Wed., Oct. 12 

Salisbury, MD Thurs., Oct. 13 

Norfolk, VA Fri., Oct. 14 

Richmond, VA Sal., Oct 15 

Washington, DC Sun., Ocl. 16 

Syracuse, NY Wed,, Ocl. 19 

Rochester, NY Thurs., Ocl. 20 

Buffalo, NY Fri,, Oct. 21 

Youngstown, OH Sat., Oct. 22 

Cleveland. OH Sun., Oct. 23 

Pittsburgh, PA Mon., Oct. 24 

Huntington, WV Wed., Oct. 26 

Roanoke. VA Thurs., Oct. 27 

Winston Salem, NC Fri., Oct. 28 

Durham, NC Sal., Oct. 29 

Charlotte, NC Sun., Oct. .30 

Greensboro, NC Tues , Nov. 1 

Greenville, SC Wed., Nov. 2 

Columbus, GA Thurs., Nov. 3 

Mobile, AL fri., Nov. 4 

New Orleans, LA Sal., Nov. 5 

Atlanta, CA Sun., Nov. 6 

Chattanooga, TN Tues., Nov. 8 

Knoxville, TN Wed., Nov. 9 

Louisville, KY Thurs., Nov. 10 

Cincinnati, OH fri., Nov. II 

Gary, IN Sat., Nov 12 

Chicago, IL Sun., Nov. 13 

South Bend. IN Tues., Nov. 15 

Kalamazoo, Ml Wed., Nov. 16 

Flint, Ml Thurs., Nov. 17 

Grand Rapids, Ml Fri., Nov. 18 

Toledo, OH Sat., Nov. 19 

Detroit, Ml Sun., Nov. 20 

Lorain, OH Tues., Nov. 22 

Erie, PA Wed , Nov. 23 

Dayton, OH Fri., Nov. 25 

Indianapolis, IN Sat., Nov. 26 

Danville, IL Mon., Nov. 28 

Evansville, IN Tues., Nov. 29 

Peoria. IL Thurs , Dec. 1 

Decatur, IL Fri., Dec. 2 

St Louis, MO Sat., Dec. 3 

Kansas Cily, MO Sun., Dec. 4 

Columbia, MO Tues,, Dec. 6 

Moline, IL Wed., Dec. 7 

Rtjckford, IL Fri., Dec. 9 

Madison, Wl Sat., Dec. 10 

Ticket prices include a subscription 
to EBONY or lET 



Black Women/Black Men 



Has Something 




Noted psychiatrist Dr. Alvin 
Poussaint, and his psychologist 
wife, Ann Ashmore Poussaint, 
explore range of problems in 
exclusive Ebony interview 

Ebony: We read and hear a great deal about 
a crisis in the- relationsliips between Black 
women and Black men. Is there such a crisis, 
and if so, wliat is its nature? 

DH. POUSSAINT: There is a kind of crisis 
in that relationships have been changing so 
much and so rapidly for Black females and 
Black males in the past decades that it is hard 
for them to get or develop answers. I think 
that is showing up in strife in relationships 
and in an increasing number of problems in 
maniages. 

Black women, being members of this racist 
society, have been conditioned not to see 
Black men as valuable, as reliable and so (m. 
They fear that they are being exploited by 
Black males, that Black males can't ke<'p a 
job, that they are insecure and so on. Black 
males havi' the same problem of being c<m- 
ditioned against the Black female. They ac- 
cuse Black females of being too dominating, 
coming on too strong, being too materialistic, 
etc. .Ml these stereotypes entiT into their per- 
.son;il interactions and interfere with their 
relationship. 

MRS. POUSSAINT: I see the problem be- 
tvvc'cn Black women and Black men less as a 
crisis and more as an ongoing, ctjntinuing 
struggle. I think it is a matter of lack of trust 
and a matter of vulnerability. Both, Black 
women and Black men, are really afraid to get 
hurt. I think the distmst of ourselx es has been 
built into our relationships because we've 
been so unprotected in a number of ways. 
\Ian\- Blacks really had very ])ainful experi- 
ences growing up. I look at it not .s<J much 
as a personal failing on the part of Blacks but 
as a societal failing. We, as indi\iduals and 
families, have been subjected to stresses no 
other group has been exposed to. It is really 
White .America's failing. We continue this fail- 
ing, in part, because we don't control the 
env ironment in which we live and thus are in 
no position to set up the kinds of controls that 
protect us and oiu' families. Relative to White 
peopl<'. Black people hav e a stronger sense of 
famiK' and a stronger sense of communit\'. 
Given our history, I think we have been doing 
exceptionally well. 

EnoNV: How do problems of Black women 
anil Black men differ from problems faced by 



White women and men in their relationships? 

DR. POUSSAINT: I think they do differ and 
I think they differ a lot because of the racist 
impact I mentioned. There is much more sen- 
sitivity or touchiness on the part of the Black 
male about issues of manhood and more sensi- 
ti\ity on the part of the Black female about 
issues of womanhood and respect. Black wom- 
en frequently feel mistreated by Black males. 
They are much more concerned than White 
women whether the Black male is exploiting 
them sexually or what they are getting in re- 
turn. 

MRS. POUSSAINT: I agree that our problems 
differ from those of Whites, but, as I said be- 
fore, it is not because we Blacks are .so defec- 
tive; it is because the racist society has been 
so defectix'e towartl us. .A lot of problems have 
been passed down to us. I think that that has 
been an undue burden on all of us. Frequent- 
ly, our fighting each other is a way in which 
we show the strain. 

Ebony: What, if an\'. role does the competi- 
tion between Black women and Wln'te women 
for Black males play in the problems between 
Black women and Black men? 

DR. POUSSAINT: I think that White wom- 
en's competition contributes to the problem. 
The Black female is more on an edge than she 
ever wiis about this competition, \\hich has 
bec{)me greater in recent years because Black 
men are getting up professionally and White 
women are beginning to lie more interestetl in 
them as mates. 

The Black man has a much different role to 
pla\' to<lay than he did just 20 years ago when 
Whites were segregating him and pushing 
him around. Now that he is beginning to come 
into his own, hi' feels more and mori' that he 
should control his life and make hLs own 
choices, especially about whom to date or 
marry and with whom to have sexual rela- 
tions. Many Black men consider making those 
choices as their new independence and man- 
hooil and tlie\' don't want anyone to interfere 
with that. 

When they feel a lot of pressure coming 
from Black women who object to their dating 
White women, it raises resentment. Sometimes 
it seems as though Black men are dating and 
marrying White women almost to spite Black 
women because the\' feel angry toward the 
pressure to conform. 

I think thi' basic reaction of Black women 
to this competition from White women is a 
feeling of abandonment. But 1 think there are 
elements of pure competition that have very 
little to do with race. By and large, the prob- 
lem is competition for available Black males. 
.\ggravating the situation, of course, is the 
fact that Black men are in the \ ast minority. 
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aterial 



Gone Wrong Between 



But vvc slioulcln't overestimate this problem 
of competition from White women. Black men 
ami Black women are still falling in love and 
getting married. The number of interracial 
marriages is still relati\cly small comparetl to 
the overall number of Black marriages. Only 
three percent of Black males marry White fe- 
males. 

MRS. POUSS.MNT: 1 look at Black men's 
dating of White women as a psychological re- 
jection of Black women. Many Black women 
take it a.s a personal rejection. I can under- 
stand that. They reason that "What he, the 
Black man, \ ahies is long blond straight hair 
and what I have is a kinky or curly .\fro. So, 
clearly, he does not value me as he values 
that." And that cannot be interpreted man)- 
ways other than as rejection. 

Ebony: What is the effect of Women's Lib 
on the Black woman-Black man relationship? 

DR. POUSSAINT: It certainly exacerbates 
the problem. The Black woman is already per- 
cei\ed as Ix'ing stronger, more achieving, 
more inilependent and more individualistic by 
the Black male. Through Women's Lib. she 
may get even more so. Women's Lib also tends 
to increase the competitive aspect. Black men 
may fear that they will have to compete with 
Black women over jobs. This may have 
some \ alidity because many White businesses 
tend to favor hiring a Black woman rather 
than ii Black male because the latter is more 
threatening to them. 

Women's Lib also opens another art'a of 
conflict. Black males have been brought up 
and told that they should become stronger. 
They should be head of the household. Now 
all of a sudden they are getting another mes- 
sage. So there is some confusion going on on 
both sides as to what the roles should be. By 
and large. Black women ha\e stayed away 
from Women's Lib, understanding or seeing 
it as not being relevant to Blacks, or even re- 
garding it as a threat to the Black male and 
therefore a threat to Black unity. 

MRS. POUSSAINT: I think Women's Lib will 
ha\ e a good effect on the relationship between 
Black women and Black men. First of all, I 
think that most Black women have been fairly 
liberated anyway. But Women's Lib might 
help to heighten the Black men's awareness of 
the unfairness of the system as far as Black 
women and women in general are concerned. 

Ebony: Is the Gay Liberation movement con- 
tributing to the problem? 

DR. POUSSAINT: More men who used to 
suppress their homosexuality because it wasn't 
socially acceptable and got married and led 
what looked like "nomial" existences are less 



inclined to do so todaj-. That might be a factor 
that increa.ses the mnnber of men opting for 
homosexuality or for bisexuality. botli of which 
are becoming another kind of threat to the 
Black man-Black woman relationship. .\lso, 
more Black women are getting into lesbianism. 
1 havi- dealt w ith situations w here Black wom- 
en hav e said that the>' are tired of dealing with 
Black men and all the accompanying problems 
and that they rather hang out with each other 
and ha\e sex with each other because it is 
"more real" and they can trust the situation 
more than a hangup-ridden relationship with 
Black males. 

Ebony: Do you feel that there is a ]wwer 
struggle going on between the Black woman 
and the Black man? 

DR. POUSSAINT: Yes, I do. All men in our 
society have been raised to partly define their 
manhood on the basis of their relationship to 
a woman, in fact their superiority to a woman. 
So, traditionally, marriages in which the man 
has more or is more dominant than the wom- 
an help the male feel that he wears the pants. 
Black men, however, have not had enough of 
an opportunity to play that role and, as a re- 
sult, still have more problems with manhood. 
Since manhood in our society is described in 
this sexist way, with the male being dominant, 
the Black male looks for dominance in his 
relationships with women. 

Many Black females claim that they are 
willing to accept a relationship of i'<)uality, 
even in cases where they ha\e accomplished 
more than thi^ Black man. because they feel 
that the Black male is not able to handle a 
Black woman's dominance. Some Black wom- 
en have told me that they e\en hold back in 
showing how smart they are because they feel 
that it would he t(X) threatening to their rela- 
tionship with their men. 

Ebony: Is education a factor in the problem 
and is it conceivable that Black women could 
educate themscK es out of the dating and mar- 
riage market.' 

DR. POUSSAINT: That is very possible. Fre- 
(juently, the more education a Black woman 
h.as, the more she becomes a threat to those 
Black males who don't have as much educa- 
tion. Becau.se of the numbers problem, educa- 
tion may lower a Black woman's prospects of 
finding a Black husband who is her education- 
al equal or superior. I think that this situation 
may in time lead to Black women looking at 
White men too in a more aggressive fashion, 
something that has not yet become a trend. 

MRS. POUSSAINT: I think educated Black 
people have different kinds of problems than 
less-educated Black people. Educated Black 
people are more likely to work out their prob- 
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Icms by si-ckiiif; professional ht-lp. Ain thinj; that tends to ^ive you more 
of a skill and which helps \ou to articulate and understand life— which 
I think education does— will help you deal with problems and with life 
more elfectix ely. That is not to say that there aren t people who have 
not ;;one to college who are dealing with their problems just as effec- 
tively. 

EiKiNv: Is there something to the claim of some Black men who insist 
that Black women are more inhibited sc\uall\' than White women? 

Dl{. POL'SSAINT; I think sex plays an important role in the relation- 
ship between HIack males and Black females but I don't believe that 
Black femali's are more inhibited sexually in any intrinsic way. But it 
ma>' be true that the White woman to whom the Black male has access 
is much less inhibited than the "average " Black woman. If Black males 
had access to all White women, they would probably find a similar 
proportion of inhibited White women, ^on might sa\ that a White 
woman who sleeps with a Black man is sexually more adventuresome 
than the majorit)' of her White sisters. This means that Black men may 
have a ver\' distorted view of White women's sexuality because they 
have such a selective sample. 

r\e seen situations where "frigid" White women who have trouble 
sexually an- attracted to Black men because of a fantasy that Black 
men are sexually superior and therefore able to turn them on. And 
fre<iuently it works out that way because so much of sex is fantas\' 
anyway. So here again, the Black male may not see the White woman 
in a balanced way. 

The same is true for White men who are dating Black females. They, 
too, do not have a realistic or balanced view of Black women's sexuality 
because tliey are also deaUng with a selective sample of Black women. 

MRS. POUSSAINT: On tlie one hand. Black women have been stereo- 
t\'ped by Whites as being more sensuous and sexually responsive- 
even "loose"— tlian \\'hite women, while on the other hand, some Black 
men criticize them for being sex-iially more inhibited. It seems that 
Black women just can't win. 

It is difficult to generalize, but we can say that, by and large, some 
women are looking for a relationship and others are looking for an 
experience. Perhaps the majorit)' of Black women are looking for a 
relationship while the majority of White women who are dating Black 
men are looking for an experience. 

If you compare the norm of Black women with the nonn of White 
women, by no means are Black women more conser\ ati\ e sexually or 
more inhibited or less expressive, In terms of being affectionate, ma- 
ternal, warm, comfortable with touching, with feeling, with caring, 
with expressing feelings and retx'iving feelings. Black women are b\- 
far more responsi\'e than White women. Whites are just le;uning how- 
to express feelings. We know how. Some of us are teaching them. We 
are more inhibited? No wayl 

Ebony: Does socio-economic standing play a role in the relationship 
between Black women and Black men? 

DH. POUSSAINT: I think you would tend to have more strife in situ- 
ations where you have financial hardship. Poverty makes all the prob- 
lems we ha\ e talked about more aciit<'. I think that where Blacks ha\ e 
financial security, they ha\e a nmch better chance of working out 
those kinds of issues. Issues of friction become more crystallized in the 
k)wer socio-economic groups. 

MHS. POUSS.AINT: I agree. .\ny time you don't ha\e money. e\ery- 
thing is harder. People who ha\c middle inct)nie have more support 
systems, just in terms of having the cushion of a babysitter, of being 
able to go on vacation, of being able to pay a private (marriage) 
counselor if the\' get into marriage dilficult\'. .A man who has a job 
still might ha\e some problems in his marriage, but nowhere near as 
many as the man who doesn't have a job. 

Ebony: Who or what is to blame for the special problems Black women 
and Black men seem to have in their interacting? 
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DR. POUSS.MNT: I would have to say that it is the whole racist system 
from the time of sla\ en,- and what it did to Black males and females 
right up to the present. It is because of that racism that the Black 
woman had to be stronger than the White woman since she frequently 
had to support her family. Because of that .same racism that denied 
Black men occupational opportunities, one-third of all Black families 
are single-parent families and nearU' all of them are headed by Black 
females. This, in turn, affects how Black children see themselves. If 
Black chiklri'u can t see a Black male and a Black female interacting 
in a relationship, they may not ha\e an image of how to go alxjut it 
when they grow up. 

I belie\-e that the concejrt of the emasculated Black male has some 
validity. But I think that those Black men who have been emasculated 
ha\'e been emasculated by the racist society, not by the Black woman. 
The effect is that Black men are more sensitive to the issues of being 
emasculated in any way, but especially by Black women. 

Ebony: Does the Sexual Revolution enter into the picture? 

DR. POUSSAINT: A lot of Black men don't accept this Sexual Revo- 
lution stuff for the Black woman. They accept it for themselves. This, 
in turn, causes confusion for the Black woman as to how to behave. 
If she is liberated, .she may be thought of as promiscuous and not fit 
as a wife. On the other hand, if she is not liberated, the fellows refuse 
to go out with her because they can't ha\e a good time. So she has to 
contiimally be watching where the guy is coming from. And he has 
to watch it too. I think the double standard is still tliere. 

Ebony: What can Black women and Black men do to minimize areas 
of friction between them? 

DR. POUSSAINT: I think we could start by trying to understand 
ourselves, by feeling basic self-esteem and by de\eloping mutiuil 
respect for each other. As our self-esteem grows and we care more 
about each other, we'll drop some of that a)mpetiti\ e, destructive be- 
havior that has been dividing the Black male and the Black female. 

Black women must begin to look at their own problems and feel- 
ings with which they are struggling rather than displacing them on the 
Black male. They must not allow themselves to use as a scapegoat for 
their own problems the Black male/White female relationship. I think 
Black men will continue to go out with White women. No pressure 
from Black women will stop that. 

Since Black women control child-rearing, they have to begin to 
implant in their children certain kinds of attitudes. If they continue, 
as some of tliem do now, to tell their children that Black men aren't 
any good, the next generation will have the same problem in inter- 
acting with each other as the present generation. 

MRS. POUSSAINT: We have to stop blaming the victims, namely our- 
seUes. We ha\e been saying, "What's wTong with Black men?" and 
"What's wrong with Black women?" Instead, we should be looking at 
the really beautiful things about the two. We always have had, and still 
have. Black heroes, strong beautiful Black men. We have to begin 
ftKusing on our strengths rather than on our weaknesses. 

Alvin F. Poussaint, M.D., is iin associate professor of psycliiatr>' .md clean of students 
at I Ian aril Medical .Sdiool. His wife, Ann Ashmsre PoussaInt, is a psychologist with 
a pri\ ate practice in Canibridse. Mass. She is a Ph.D. candidate in clinical psychol- 
iigy at the University of California at Berkeley. She also docs marital counseling. 
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A Glamorous New Look from 




^^^^ Cosmetics 



-JH, 



IS IS a brand-new look for me," 
says Artie Thomas, "and I love it." 
Artie says she not only looks 
different wearing Fashion Fair, but she feels 
different too. "I feel so glamorous," she 
exclaims. 

Fashion Fair's beauty experts advised 
her on how to best care for her skin and how 
to select the proper makeup and skillfully 
apply it. 

Summer Skin Care Plan 

Artie has combination skin that tends to 
get oily during warm weather 

C/eanse; Facial Shampoo is a gel cleanser 
that cleanses deep. 

Rinse: Toning Lotion stimulates and refines 
skin texture. 

Moisturize: Moisture Lotion during the day 
and Special Beauty Creme at night help 
condition her complexion for makeup. 




FASHION FAIR COSMETICS, 



Ill (ilKilli 



PItMse sfnti mp mv ^Pt ol samples trom your bt^autitul 
I dshton lair Cosmetits Coltettion (It vou were to 
purchase the*se tusmetics in rotiular si/es, yoad pav 
i'l i W I 

I ffirlosc my rhprk or monry order tor itt 4S 

I ) Senti COD, I enclose S i 00 deposit I will pay 
balance plus posta^e charijes Illinois residents add S"o 
sales lax to all orders 

Name 

Street (or route) ^ 



.City 
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Makeup Plan 

^ace Color: Bronze Clo Perfect Finish Creme 
foundation was selected by matching it to 
her skin color along the jawbone. Bronze 
Beauty Blush is brushed along her cheek- 
bones for lively color. 

f yes: Jade Green Eye Shadow is blended on 
her eyelids and Frosty Tan is lightly applied 
under the brows for highlights. 

Lips: Using a lip brush, her lips are lined and 
colored with Spicy Lady Lipstick and Crystal 
Russet Lip Gloss. 

If you would like a new beauty image 
that will make you feel glamorous and alive, 
stop by a Fashion Fair counter at one of the 
stores listed on page 10, or send a $6.95 
check or money order for a sample kit of 
cosmetics to Fashion Fair, 820 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60605. 
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A Historical Perspective 




Twin mountain poaks of ht-roic tradition of Black women. HamVl Tubman (above 
left) and Sojounur Tnith, were among leaders of anti-slavery fijilit. Tnhman leads 
happy group of fugitive slaves across Niagara Falls bridge to freedom in Canada ( r J. 



NO CRYSTAL STAIR: 

THE BLACK WOMAN IN HISTORY 

BY LERONE BENNETT, JR. 




Well, son, I'll fell you: 
Life for me ain't been no crystal stair. 
It's hail tacks in it. 
And stilintCTS. 
And boards lorn up. 
And i>laccs with no carpel on the floor- 
Bare. 

Bui all the time 

I'se been a-climbin on. . . . 

And life for nic ain't been no crystal sluir. 

— Laiigston Hiiglu's 

BENJAMIN Bra\vl('\-. an early chronicler of the chtnb, saw liir turning 
and twisting and pulling her way up the terrible stairs and said with 
truth and simple elotiuence that "in the history of the United States no 
more heroic work has been done than that perfomied by the Negro 
woman." 

W.E.B. DuHois. one of lier sons and one of her devoted admirers, 
saw her "turnin' comers" and "reachin' hmdin's" and "goiu" in the dark" 
where there was no light and said "no other women on earth could 
have emergecl from the hell of force and temptation which once 
engulfed and still surrounds them with half the modesty and woman- 
liness that they retain." 

Sojourner Truth, who turned the turns and walked on the tacks and 
splinters and never stopped climbing, said that in tlie history of the 
United States, and in the history of the world, no other race of women 
had climbed .so high against such formidable obstacles. 

These appraisals of the historic role of the Black woman are arguably 
extravagant, but they are rooted in an e\tra\agant histor\', and it is 
impo.ssible to appraise the appraisals or the woman without an under- 
standing of the harsh histor>-, of that "de\ilish fire," to use DnBois" 
phrase, that scarred, purified, strengthened and amiealed that unifiue 
plienomenon called Black woman. 

One is not bom a woman, Simonc de Beauvoir said— one becomes a 



woman by the grace of a concrete history. And to understand what 
Black woman hiis become and what she is becoming one must walk 
with her a little while on the steep and tortuous stairs that made her 
what she is. 

The first step on llic stair was down. It plnnni-d ilownward— pre- 
cipitously, traumaticaliy— from the great height of the African tradi- 
tion which revered mothiTS and ga\e a relati\ely high status to women 
in general. "From the Zulus to the Waganda, ' Friedrich Ratzel said, 
"we find the mother the most influential c-ounsellor at the court of 
ferocious .sovereigns, like Chaka or Mtesa: .sometimes sisters take her 
place. Thus e\en with chiefs who possess wi\'es by hundreds, the bonds 
of blood arc the .strongest and that tlie woman, though often heavily 
burdened, is in herself held in no small esteem among the Negroes is 
clear from the niuuerous Negro queens, from the medicine women, 
from the participation in public meetings permitted to women by many 
Negro people." 

This does not mean that there was an Eden for women in .Africa- 
there has not, in fact, been an Eden for women— Black women. White 
women or Brown women— anywlu re in this world. Hut it is established 
by a great ileal of e\ idence that the women of .\frica had, in general, 
a higher social status, before the White wall, than the White women 
of the West. They were rulers, traders, counsellors, lovers, friends. 
Above all else, they were embosomed in a network of stable institutions 
that prov ided security and ordiT. 

The slax e trade ended all that and plunged the ancestors of con- 
temporary Black women into a maelstrom of brutalit\' and horror which 
liisted for more than 400 yi'ars. Breasts and buttocks bare, violated in 
the flesh and in the spirit, the founding mothers of Black .America were 
captured like animals, driven to the sea and transported to the New 
World. Millions died in the process. Untold numbers died defending 
their honor, and untold numbers committed suicide because lif<' was 
no longer worth living. Millions— wj> shall never know how many 
millions— died, but millions sim^ived. .\nd it is the survivors, the ones 
who walked down that first step of horror and endiu-ed, who hold 
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our attention here. They were, they had to be, women of incredible 
strength and vitality, and it is with these women— toughened by an 
unimaginably grueling physical ordeal and annealed by the fire of 
adversity— that the story of the Black woman in America begins. 

The story begins with the arrival of the first Blacks in English Amer- 
ica. There were several Black women in the first group of 20 
Blacks who debarked at Jamestown, Virginia, on that fateful day in 
August, 1619. One of these women was called Isabella. This was not 
her real name, but she enters the record thus, a Black woman in histor\-, 
robbed of her real name and identity by her Spanish captors who were 
robbed in turn by the English captain who delivered the cargo to 
Jamestown. 

Contrary to the generally accepted view, Isabella and her sisters 
and brothers, most of whom had Spanish names, were not slaves. There 
was no slavery in \'irginia then, and all a\ailable evidence indicates 
that Isabella and the other pioneer Black women were given the same 
status as the White indentured servants— men and women— who con- 
stituted the bidk of the population at that time. This means that the 
first Black women in English America had roughly the same social 
stahis as the first White women, who worked in the fields and who 
were exploited to the limits of the law. 

.At the time of the first detailed census in 1624-25, there were 23 
Blacks in \'irginia— 11 males, ten females, and two children. These 
men, women and children constituted some two per cent of the total 
ixjpulation of 1,227. 

Some, perhaps all, of the first Black women immigrants worked out 
their term of .serv itude and were freed. By 1624, Isabella, for example, 
was to all intents and purposes free. At some point in this period she 
fell in love with a certain .Antonio, a Black man who had arrived on 
the same ship in 1619. .Antonio and Isabella were married and became 
parents of the first Black child born in English .America. In 1625, the 
child, a boy named William, was christened before the cedar chancel 
in the Church of England in Jamestown. 

The Jamestown experience was by no means unicjue. Parallel de- 



velopments were vmfolding in other colonies. In 1641. a Blaclc wimian 
became a full member (jf a church in Dorchester, Massachusetts. In 
the sams. year, two Africans, .Anthony von Angola and Lucie d'.Angola, 
were married in the Dutch Church in New Amsterdam (later New 
York City). 

Throughout this period and (m into the ISth century. Black women 
were a small proportion of the Black population in most colonies. In 
some colonies. a.s in New ^ ork, special cargoes of Black women were 
imported for the Black male population. In almost all colonies, the 
sexual imbalance— there was also a large majority of White males- 
led to a great deal of mating and marrying between Blacks and Whites 
and Indians. 

In spite III the temptations and traumas of the transition period. 
Black women maintained their place and their being. By mid-centiny, 
there were free Black women in almost all of the colonies, and some 
of tliem were relatively well-to-do. 

This situation didn't last long. Responding to economic stimuli and 
to the seemingly inexhaustible supply of laborers in .Africa. .American 
Colonial leaders soon abandcjued the system of White indentured 
serv itude and created a new system based on the perpetual slavery of 
Black mi'n and women. It took a while to work out the details, but the 
process began with two laws which redefined the status of Black 
women and appropriated the issue of their reproductive organs. In 
1662. Virginia declared "that all children boni in this country shall be 
held, bond or free only according to the condition of the mother. . . ." 
Six years later. X'irginia made a sharp distinction in law between White 
women anil Black women, ruling that free Black women "though per- 
mitted to enjoy their freedom" ought "not in all respects to be admitted 
to a full fruition of the exemptions and impunities of . . . English 
women. 

Similar laws were passed in other colonies, and by the tuni of the 
century a new system had emerged which threatened the humanity 
and the femininity of Black women and the humanity and niascidinity 
of their mates. 

The new laws did not reduce free Blacks to slavery, and the numlK'r 
of free Black women grew slowly, largely by natural adilitions and 
manumissions. During this same period, there was a rapid expansion 
of tlie slave population, and by the beginning of the 19th century, 
there were some .500.000 Black women— slave and free— in America. 

These women, it seems, came from every stratum of .African society. 
Most were of that maintaining class which constitutes the floor and 
foinidation of every society. But .some were warriors and artisans; and 
some were c|ue»'ns and princesses. One such woman was seen in Massa- 
chusetts in 1639 In Samuel Maverick who said she tried to explain her 
plight and "in lu'r own Countrey language and tune sange her very 
loud and shrill . . . and willingly would have expressed her grief in 
English. . . ." Maverick later discovered that she was distraught 
because "shv had been a Queen in her own Countrey" and because 
her master "was desirous to have a breed of Negroes" and had tried 
to force hvr to mate with an .African she had never seen. 

In the person of this inmamed African queen we are made witnesses 
to the human holocaust that engulfed millions of Black women who 
were forcetl by history to sing their "own Countrey language and tune" 
in a strange land. 

Don't knoic what my mother wants to stay here fuh, 
Dis olc world ain't been no friend to huh. 

—Spiritual 

WITH THE creation of the slave system, a veil of horrors dropped 
between Black women and the sun. But there were holes in the 
veil, and the holes and contradictions were exploited by free Blacks 
—men and women— who laid the foundation of the Black family and 
Black .America. Largely because of the sc'xism of an age which believed 
that won)en. Black and Wlute, should be seen and not heard, the 
pioneer Black social movements were led by men. But these men were 
.stronglv supported by Black women who sometimes outdistanced them. 
Some of these women, like Catherine (Kate) Ferguson, the fimnder of 
t'le first modern Suntlay School in New York City, pioneered in social 
work. Some, like Charlotte Forten, the wife of James Forten. the 
wealthy Black sail manufacturer, essayed the dual roles of homemaker 
and community activist. Some. like "Duchess" Quamino. the leading 
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caterer in Newport, R. I., established Black beachheads in the middle 
of the White economy. 

The best-known Black women of the age were Lucy Terry Prince 
and Phillis Wheatley, both of whom made substantial contributions 
far surpassing the efforts of most White women of the period. Mrs. 
Prince, who emerged first, was the wife of Abijah Prince, a well-to-do 
landowner and one of the founders of Sunderland, Vt. A distinct and 
distinctive personality in her own right, Mrs. Prince wrote a poem in 
1746 commemorating an Indian raid on Deerfield, Vermont, and be- 
came the first Black American poet. 

A point of more than passing interest here is that Mrs. Prince was 
the very prototype of the strong Black woman who cannot be stopped 
or blocked by anything or anybody. On one memorable occasion, she 




Pioneer protest leader, Ida H. Wells Bamett organized 
first fffefti\'c oppo.sition to lynching and was a leader 
of the protest anil Negro club women movements. 

made an eloquent three-hour plea before the Board of Trustees of 
Williams College. The tnistees listened but refused to change the 
color line which barred her son from the school. On another occasion, 
Mrs. Prince argued a land case before N'ermont's Supreme Court. The 
Court ruled in her favor and the presiding judge said she "made a 
better argument than he had heard from any lawyer at the Vermont 
bar." 

Phillis Wheatley was a poet and a woman of an entirely different 
temperament. Shy, somewhat retiring, she mastered the English 
language within sixteen months after her arrival on a slave ship in 
Boston. In 1773 she published a book of poetr>' which was the first 
book by an American Black and the second book by an American 
woman. Miss Wheatley later wrote a poem in honor of George Wash- 
ington, who acknowledged the gesture and invited the poet to visit 
him at his Cambridge head<iuarters. 

In their different ways, and with their differing temperaments and 
gifts, Wheatley and Prince pushed themselves and Black women to a 
new level on the flight of stairs; and their efforts were seconded by the 



army of Black women who helped create the first Black institutions and 
the first Black churches. This was an age, as Bishop W. J. Walls wrote, 
when Black and White churches generally accepted the Pauline doc- 
trine, "Let the women keep silence in the church." But there were 
Black women then— and now— who would not keep silent in the church 
or anywhere else. .And these women— and their silent and hard-working 
sisters— did as much a.s anyone else to create the first Black institutions 
and churches. What Mary Still, the pioneer .\ME leader, said of the 
Black mothers of the AME Church was true also of the Black mothers 
of all Black churches. 

"The women," she said. "like the wom<-n at the sepulcher, were 
early to aid in laying the foundation of the temple and in helping to 
carry up tlie noble structure. . . . But the labors of these women 
stopped not here. . . . For the purjjo.se of mutual aid, they banded 
themselves together in society capacity, that they might be better able 
to administer to each others' sufferings and to soften their own pillows. 
So we find the females in the early history of the church abounding in 
good works and in acts of true benevolence." 

The Black church mothers made these contributions despite or 
perhaps because of the precariousness of their economic situation. In 
the 18th century, as in the 19th and 20tli, most Black women were 
forced by circumstances to assume h'ading roles as workers and pro- 
\iders. Then, as now, the ftill force of econinnic racism fell on Black 
men who were forced by circumstances to lean on the strong Black 
arms of women, who could generally find employment as washwomen 
and maids. Then, as now, most Black women were concentrated in 
service jobs at the bottom of the economic scale. What the PennsyK ania 
.Abolition Societv said about the free Blacks of the 18th centiir\' was 
true also of the free Blacks of the 19th. "Some of the [Black] men," 
the Society reported in 1795. "follow Mechanick trades, and a number 
of them are mariners, but the greatest part are employed as Day 
labourers. The Women generally, both married and single, wash 
clothes for a livelihood." 

These things were true and deplorable, but they must be seen in 
proper perspective. Then, as now, most free Black wives were sup- 
ported by husbands who were the dominant forces in their homes. 
Then, a.s now, .some free Black women were supported b\' husbands 
and fathers who nuide it possible for them to live li\ es of leisure denied 
most White women. This was true, for example, of Harriet Forten 
Pur\'is. who presided o\ er a palatial mansion in a Philadelphia suburb. 
It was true also of some of the free Black women of Charleston, New 
Orleans and other Southern and Northern cities. 

Some free Black women of all ela.sses managed to crack the sexual 
and racial bars in the field of higher education. But it was not until 
18.58 that the first institution of higher learning for Black women was 
organizetl in Washington, D. C, by Myrtilla Miner. And four more 
years passed before Mary Jane Patterson received a degree at Oberlin 
College and became the first Black woman college graduate. "At that 
time," according to Samuel Fletcher, the Oberlin College historian, 
"there were 13 Negro ladies and 13 gentlemen at Oberlin." 

Saturday night and Sunday too 
Younfi ^ala on mi/ mind. 
Monday morning 'way 'jo day 
Old master gof me gwine. 
Peggy, does you love me now? 
—Slave love song 

WHILE these events imfolded in the North, tlie enslaved Black 
woman was engaged in a total stniggle for survival on the slave 
plantations in the South. Her struggle merged with and grew out of 
the total Black struggle. But her struggle was unique; for the system of 
slavery, which threatened all Blacks, threatened her in peculiar and 
peculiarly devastating ways. Unlike the Black male slave, she was 
exploited socially, economically and sexually. She worked from sun-up 
to sun-down, hoeing, chopping, digging ditches and clearing fields. 
And when the snn went down, she was expected— by White men and 
Black men— to tend to the needs of her man and her children. More 
than that, she was exposed— especially if she had that which was 
considered a curse to a female slave, personal beauty— to the demands 
and threats of lecherous slaveowners and overseers. She was thus a 
foil in a complicated and deadly serious game which pitted her at 
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different times against White men. Black men, and White women, all 
of whom had more power, and all of whom had some say in the disposal 
of her physical and psychic resources. Her situation, in short, was 
impossible. And the fact that rape was a real and ever-present possi- 
bility was only a metaphor of the extreme vulnerability that character- 
ized her position in slavery. 

Under the circumstances, it is scarcely surprising that some Black 
women succumbed to the rape of power. (And, despite what some 
commentators say, every sexual contact between slaveowners and slave 
women was a symbolic or de facto rape, for the simple and obvious 
reason that the institution of slavery and the power of slaveowners 
destroyed the possibility of free choice.) What is surprising, however. 




Madame C. J. Walker, niaiuifactiirer of liair piciiutatiom, 
was' reiH)rtrdIy AiiuTica's first Black millionaire. Slie 
drove cars, made biy business deals in the early 1900s. 



and worth},' of long thought is that so many slave women, undoubtedly 
the majority, maintained a sense of decoriuu and expectancy. 

This was due, in part, as I have said elsewhere,' to the coinitervailing 
forces of the slave community'. Because of these forces, most slave 
women, as Herbert Gutman has shown in The \'cfiro Family in Sliicerij 
and Freedom, apparently contracted stable and long-lasting marriages 
witli sla\c men who did cvcrytliing tlicy could to protect and defend 
them. Because of these forces and because of the qualities Black women 
had to have in order to survive, some slave women were among the 
leaders and shapers of the slaxe community. Some, like "Big l.ucy" 
of Louisiana, were de facto leaders of entire slave communities. Others, 
like Aunt Lucky of Virginia, held the key portfolios of midwives and 
directors of social and marital affairs. Still others, like Gabriel Prosser's 
wife, Nanny, were leaders of slave revolts and pressed the struggle 
for \ indication and justice in America. 

Slave women, oftentimes favored house servants, poisoned masters, 
according to surviving court records, with arsenic, "mixtures of leaves 
and heads of reptiles," "rat's banc," hemlock, "Jamestown week, poke 
root, and powdered glass," "powdered scorpion's ashes, four snake 
heads and spiders beaten together in buttermilk." SIa\e women burned 
down houses and outhouses. Slave women slew masters and mistresses 
who crossed the invisible lines they had marked in their hearts. In 
one celebrated case, a slave woman vowed that "if old mistreess did 
not leave her alone and quit calling her a bitch and a stnnnpet. she 
would take an iron and spilt her brains out." The mistress didn't lea\e 
her alone, and the slave woman did what she had \ovved to do. 

No less conspicuous were the slave women who escaped on the Un- 
derground Railroad. It has been estimated that at least one out of 
every four fugitives was a female, .'\inong the most celebrated female 
fugitiv-es were Lear Green, an 18-year-oId rebel, who was put into a 
chest and shipped from Baltimore to Philadelphia; Jane Da\ is, a 70- 
year-old woman, who .spent three weeks in tlie woods before reaching 



the safety of Wilmington, Delaware. Ellen Craft, a fair-skinned 
Georgian who posed as a planter and escaped from slavery with her 
husband, William, who assumed the role of her devoted slave. 

One of the bravest female fugitives didn't make it. She crossed the 
Ohio River on the frozen ice with her three children. The slavehunters 
caught up with them the next morning, and Margaret Gamer slashed 
the throat of her beloved daughter. The daughter died, and Margaret 
Gamer rejoiced. Slavery, she said, was hell for a Black woman, and 
she was glad her daughter would ne\ er k-now. The slaveowner carried 
the great rebel to court, and she begged the judge to kill her, saying 
she would "go singing to the gallows rather than be returned to 
slavery." 

The greatest of all Black fugitives and the greatest of all American 
heroines, according to Samuel J. May and many other observers, was 
Harriet Tubman. Bold, fearless and endlessly resourcefid, Harriet Tub- 
man escaped from slavery in Maryland and returned 19 times and led 
more than 300 slaves to freedom. 

During this same period, other Black women assumed active and 
untraditional roles in the Abolitionist movement. One of the first 
women to smash the taboo against female public speakers was Maria 
W. Stewart, a free Black woman who lectured in New England in the 
1830s. In the following decades, Sarah Parker Remond, Friinces Ellen 
Harper, .Mary Shadd and .Mary Bibb followed her example. But the 
most renowned of the speaking abolitionists was Sojourner Truth, the 
former New York sla\ e who. with Harriet Tubman, created the twin 
mountain peaks of the heroic tradition of Black women. 

Sojourner Tnith and other Black female abolitionists organized 
female antislavery societies and staged protests and boycotts in support 
of immediate emancipation. There was also independent protest action 
on the West Coast under the leadership of Mary Ellen (Mammy) 
Pleasant and Bidtly M.Lson, two wealthy California bu.sinesswomen. 

The pioneer Black women leaders supported the pioneer woman's 
liberation movement, which grew out of the pioneer Black liberation 
stmggle. There was a certain tension, however, between Black female 
abolitionists and White suffragettes. The leaders of the White suffrage 
movement, women like Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony, 
were not at all sure of their priorities and tended, in moments of pres- 
sure, to confuse the Black stmggle for basic human rights with the 
women's struggle for an extension of human rights. There was no such 
confusion in the ranks of Black female abolitionists, who considered 
the abolition of slav ery as the first and indeed the only priority. 

Largely because of the passion of male and female abolitionists and 
the persistence of Black rebels— male and female— America was forced 
to deal with a series of internal crises that led to the Civil War. During 
this conflict. Black women, with Sojoumer Truth and Harriet Tubman 
leading the way, were a conspicuous and saving presence. Tens of 
thousands of Black women crossed rebel lines and serv'ed the Union 
Army as washwomen, cooks, laborers and nurses. At the same time. 
Black women in the North raised money for war relief and sent clothing 
and food to the refugees of the South. .Among the leading women in 
this effort were Mary E. Peake. who founded the first school for freed- 
men in the South; Charlotte L. Fortcn. who taught freedmen on the 
Sea Islands: and Sojourner Truth, who nursed soldiers in the Washing- 
ton, D. C. area. The most notable contribution, however, was made 
by Harriet Tubman who became the first— and last— .American woman 
to lead .American soldiers in battle. .According to a Boston Common- 
tceallli dispatch of July 10. 186.3. Harriet Tubman led a Union raid 
up South Carolina's Combahee River on June 2, 1863. The paper said 
that "Col. [James] Montgomery and his gallant band of 300 Black 
soldiers, under the guidance of a Black woman, dashed into the 
enemy's country, struck a bold and effective blow, destroying millions 
of dollars worth of commissary stores, cotton and lordly dwellings, 
and striking terror into the heart of rebeldom, brought off near 800 
slaves and thousands of dollars worth of property, without losing a 
man or receiving a scratch. " After the raid, the paper said, the troops 
were addressed by Col. Montgomery and "the Black woman, who led 
the raid, and under whose inspiration it was originated and con- 
ducted. . . ." 

Mammy don't you cook no mo' 
You's free! You's free! 

—Jubilee song, 1865 
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^^ome on, Dial! 
Get me going. 
Wash on a 
new start. 
Make me feel 
cool and clean. 
Alive and 
refreshed. 
Nothing beats 
that Dial 
feeling. 
Because you 
can't buy 
a better 

deodorant soap. 
Or one 
that lasts 
longer. 





A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE c..fM..d 

POWER is a precon<lition of being. For witliout power, men can- 
not be men— and if men cannot be men, women cannot be women. 
In the Reconstruction period. Black men were in or on the fringes of 
power for the first time, and Black women had their first opportunit)' 
to explore the suppres.sed possibilities of Black femininity. 

The first and almost inii\ ersal response was an almost unpreceilented 
ntt<-mpt to legalize family relations. Men and women, young and old, 
thronged Southern roads and tiaveled thousands of miles in attempts 
to find long-lost mates and scattered daughters and sons. There was, 
at the same time, a mass movement of marrying. Long lines of men 
and women, some of them 60 and 70, stood before preachers and 
magistrates and were formalK' and legalK declared man and wife. 

.\nother and more superficial but perhaps e<|ually revealing response 
was the adoption of new dress codes. It was an unwritten law of 
slavery, enforced by the jealous eyes of White mistressis, that Black 
women could not wear jewelrj' or fine clothes. And so the fir.st act of 
man\- women was the purchase of a hat and forbidden silk. This 
infuriated the women of the olil regime. In .\pril, 186.5, for example, 
Emma Holmes noted with dismay that the Black women were wearing 
"round hats, gloves and even lace veils, the men alone looking respect- 
able." In the same year, another South Carolinian, a male, was shocked 
by the apparel of Black women who were, he said, "dri'ssed in the 
most outre style, all with veils and parasols for which they have an 
especial fancy. . . .' 

More threatening, perhaps, but equally infuriating was the third 
response, the mass withdrawal of Black women from the fields. It was 
considered dishonorable in this period for a Black maTi to let his 
women and children work in the fields. Reporting from South Carolina, 
Robert Somers said that "the Negro women are now almost wholly 
withdrawn from field labor [and the] children who were made avail- 
able imder slaven,' for industrial purposes are being more and more 
absorbed b\- the schools." 

The new dispensation apparently pleased Black women, who were 
the most \ocal and passionate defenders of the Radical Republican 
regimes. .Although they were barred from office and the polling b(»)ths 
by law and custom. Black women politicked endlessly in kitchens, fields 
and beds, refusing, according to some ri'ports, to sleep with husbands 
who did not keep the Republican faith. Testifying before a Senate 
investigating committee in 1879, John H. Burch, a Louisiana politician, 
said that "these women, since Reconstniction, ha\ f followed tlu'ir hus- 
bands and brothers and all who had a vote, from morning to night, 
around the parishes demanding that they should \()te the Republican 
ticket, especially if they heard that their husband, or brother, or father, 
wiLS likely to vote the Democratic ticket. They ha\e been \ery active 
since 1868 in all the political niovenients; they form a large number 
in all the political asseniblagi'S, and they ha\e evidenced a deep in- 
terest in all that pertains to iJolitics so far as their hu.sbands and fathers 
and brothers were concerned; they have always placeil their desire 
that tlie\' should \ote the Republican ticket on the ground that it was 
only through the Republican party . . . that they could secure himies 
for themseKes and educational advantages for their children, and 
protection in all the rights accorded to them by the Constitution of 
the nation. . . ." 

When the Republican regimes were ov'erthrown by the Kn Klux 
Klan and other White terrorist groups. Black men and women were 
forc-ed back into the fields and kitchens and a reign of terror was 
instituted to keep them in their places. With an unerring instinct for 
the jugular, the terrorists focused on the Black fi'male, needlessly and 
gratuitously humiliating Black men by propositioning their women on 
the streets and b\' invading their homes and raping their wives and 
daughters. This tactic was designed, at least in part, to emphasize the 
powerlessness of Black men and women, and it was a crucial factor 
in the exodus movements which swept the South in the 1870s and 
1880s. Black women were among the most vocal atKocates of the 
exodus and, acc-ording to John II. Burch, "had more to do with it than 
all the politics and men in the coimtry." 

Throughout this period and on into the 20th century. Black men 
and women were lynched at record rates. Between 1882 and 1927. .3513 
Blacks, including 95 women, were lynched. The most vicious incident 
of the period was the murder of Mary Turner, who was lynched in 



1918 because she protested the lynching of her hasband. Walter White, 
who reported the K nching. said the ankles of Mrs. Turner, who was 
in the eighth month of pregnancy, "were tied together and she was hung 
to the tree, head downward. Gasoline and oil from the automobiles 
were thrown on her clothing and while she writhed in agony and the 
mob howled in glee, a match was applied and her clothes burned 
from her person. When this had been done and while she was yet 
ali\e. a knife, evidently one such as is used in splitting hogs, was taken 
and till' woman's abdomen was cut open, the unborn babe falling 
from her womb to the ground. The infant, prematurely born, gave 
two feeble cries and then its head was crushed by a member of the 
mob with his heel." 

.\s can be imagined, this and other incidents of bestiality had a 
disastrous impact on the souls of Black folk. The most immediate 
effect perhaps was a slight but unmistakable withdrawal of a Black 
community, which turned inwards and threw up a windbreak of 
institutions between the buffeted Black .soul and the White terror. In 
this effort, as in the similar elforts of the IStli century. Black men led 
the way. But in the post-Reconstruction period, as in the post-Revolu- 
tionary War period, women walked with them and some women were 
a pace or two ahead. To cite only the most obvious examples, Lucy 
LaiH-y, Charlotte Hawkins Brown and Mary McLeod Befhune founded 
major educational institutions. Maggie Lena Walker created a fra- 
ternal empire and became the first .\i)ierican woman to organize and 
head a bank, and Madame C. J. Walker created a business empire and 
became the first Black .American to hv certifietl as a millionaire. There 
were other evidences of ferment and growth. Charlotte Ray, the first 
Black woman lawver. was graduated from Howard University Law 
School in 1872. By 1892, Susan McKinnex-, the first Black woman 
doctor, was practicing in New York City. 

What these women accomplished at the top of the structure was 
duplicated on a lower level by the battalion of Black women who 
nurtured and sustained the Black church. Summing up the gains of 
this period, DuBois said that Black women "havi- with small doubt 
raised three-fourths of our church property." Nannie Burroughs, the 
eloijuent Baptist leader, was more outspoken. "The Negro church," she 
said, "means the Negro woman." 

The major sehicle of Black fi'inale expression in this period was 
the National .Association of C^olored Women, which was founded in 
1896 alter a W'hite doctor issued a widely-publicized statement which 
said that there wasn't a Black virgin over 16 in the United States. 
Outraged Black women, led by Mary Church Terrell and Josephine 
St. Rutfin, called a national meeting and organized the NACW, which 
co-ordinated the work of Black vvomi'U and supported a wide range 
of social and philanthropic activity. By 1928, the organization had a 
national head(|iiarterN in \\'it.shiiigton and had made a major contri- 
bution to Black heritage by purchasing Frederick Douglass' home. 

By this time, the protest movement had revived and was being 
pushed to new heights by men and women, including Ida B. Wells 
and Mary C^hurch Terrell, both of whom were co-founders of the 
N.A.ACP. 

Proddi'd by these and other female pathfinders. Black women crossed 
the threshold of the 2()th century on a .solid foundation of achievement. 
By 1910. the handful of Black women who landed at Jamestown had 
grown to five million. By that time. Black women furnished 22,441 of 
the 29,4.32 Black teachers and had token but significant representation 
in most occupational fields. But despite these gains, the Black woman 
was still at the bottom of the heap. She was still massively disadvan- 
taged in comparison with the White male, the Black male, and the 
White female. She was still concentrated in low paying jobs, but she 
was withal still climbing and she was as Mari Evans, one of her most 
Iv rical daughters, vvrtite, heijond all (Icfinilioti still 

defijiiifi place 

and time 

and circumstance 

assailed 

imi>enious 

indestructible . . . 
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You can count on nothing but the best from McDonald's® 
restaurants. Pure 100% beef that's probably even leaner 
than the kind you serve at home. 

Perfect fries. Pipin' hot pies. Breakfast dishes that 
are really delicious. And fish that never tastes 
"fishy'!.. just g ood . 

Those are but a few of the quality dishes 
we serve with pride at McDonald's® 
But what we're always proudest to 
serve is you. 

We do it all for you 




McDonald's 
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kill: 
you know fin 
enjoying it. 



And I'm enjoying Salem. Great taste. Fresh menthol. 
That's enjoyment and satisfaction in a cigarette. 

Salem lOO's & Salem King. 



Warn 
That I 



